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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES 


Prefatory Note 

Representative American Speeches, 1938-39, is Volume II 
of an annual compilation of American speeches. The ad- 
dresses in this case are roughly those delivered from June, 
1938, to June, 1939. 

In the first volume the selections were limited to those 
composed and delivered by speakers of the United States. 
FurAermore this compilation represented a variety of speak- 
ing types, such as (a) forensic, (b) legislative or deliberative, 
(c) pulpit, (d) demonstrative and ceremonial (including 
business, dinner speaking, educational), and (e) radio. More- 
over the speeches were limited to twenty examples. These 
principles of selection have guided the editor in his composi- 
tion of this second volume. 

Although some of the most vigorous speaking of the year 
was done by Hitler, Qiamberlain, Anthony Eden, and other 
European speakers, the list again has included only Ameri- 
cans, (Note that Cordell Hull's address on "The Opening of 
the Pan-American Conference’* was delivered at Lima, Peru, 
and that President Roosevelt’s address "On the Canadian 
Position of the United States’’ was delivered at Queen’s Um- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario.) Twenty-eight rather than twenty 
speeches make up this selection of 1938-39. (It should be 
noted, however, that two of the speeches are by Senator Josh 
Lee and that three are by President Roosevelt.) 

Furthermore the present volume continues to represent a 
diversity of speaking types or occasions. Forensic addresses 
include the peroration of a courtroom plea by Thomas Dewey, 
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and judicial addresses by Charles Evans Hughes and Frank 
Miurphy. Legislative or deliberative speeches are represented 
by the addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, William E. Borah, 
Cordell HuU, Alben W. Barkley, Joshua Lee, Gerald P, Nye, 
Jr, Bennett Champ Clark, T. V. Smith, and Henry W. Taft 
The pulpit is represented by Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles 
W. Gilkey, and Fulton J. Sheen. Demonstrative and cere- 
monial addresses, including business, dinner speaking, educa- 
tional and scientific, are exemphfied by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Joseph E. Eastman, Rexford B. Tugwell, Frank 
Murphy, Robert Millikan, Robert M Hutchins and George 
B. Cutten Hans V. Kaltenborn illustrates radio speaking 
situations, although many of the other addresses here reprinted 
were broadcast. This dassification is of course not strictly 
logical. With modifications to encompass the speaking activi- 
ties of the present world, this division of speeches is found in 
Aristotle’s Khetonc. 

The speeches are usually printed complete. Those de- 
hvered in the course of Congressional debate may of course 
represent only a portion of the whole Congressional discus- 
sion. In the case of a runmng Congressional debate it is at 
times difficult to decide just what a '‘complete” speech may 
be. Kaltenbom’s radio broadcast of the European crisis last 
September represented hours upon hours of commentary with 
brief intermptions. The example here included is necessarily 
only an excerpt from the thousands of words as uttered 
Thomas E. Dewey’s speech on the "Hines Policy-Number 
Case” includes only the peroration of a final speech for the 
state, which closing argument occupied an entire day 

The authenticity of a speech text is always open to ques- 
tion. Did the man actually say what the printed page reports 
him as saying? It is to be admitted that even the speeches of 
President Roosevelt, illustrated by his address "The New Deal 
Must Continue,” do not coincide always with the official text 
as furnished by the White House. Impromptu interpolations 
here and there are not always registered in the official version 
as furnished by the author. In as far as is possible in the 
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case of the present volume the speech text was furnished by 
or approved by the author. 

On what basis are we to decide whether a selection repre- 
sents a good speaker and a good speech? This collection, 
like the preceding one, is based upon the assumption that a 
speech is the product of a (1) speaker (one who has audi- 
ence projection; who through voice and manner controls his 
audience and impresses them through his speaking leader- 
ship; who uses his voice well with clear enunciation, accept- 
able pronunciation, wide pitch range and pleasing pitch level, 
well controlled vocal intensity and rate of utterance, pleasing 
quality of voice with conversational presentation; who has 
adequate control of bodily mechanism with purposeful ges- 
tures and movements; with appealing personality that ex- 
presses self-control, sincerity, tact, humor, idealism, and simi- 
lar traits) ; presentmg (2) a given speech (with significant 
ideas, subject fully analyzed, excellent in organization and 
structure, with abundant and persuasive forms of support, 
with evidence, specific instances, statistics, illustrations, au- 
thority, and other details that give logical validity to the 
document; with efficient and persuasive oral language, that 
is unhackneyed, clear, concise, and vivid, and with sen- 
tence structure flexible, varied, and rhythmical) ; before (3) 
an audience (that responds to the speech which is presented 
in terms of audience belief, drives, interests and attitudes; an 
audience which responds to the emotional appeal and incen- 
tives to action, such as love of country, home, duty) , on a 
(4) specific occasion (such as that of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler addressing a gathering at the New York 
World's Fair; Kaltenbom over the radio telling the world 
that Prague must surrender; President Roosevelt dedicating 
the Thousand Islands Bridge between the United States and 
Canada; WiUiam E. Borah battling in the United States 
Senate against Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, and other ad- 
ministration exponents of large Congressional subsidies for 
naval rearmament; Charles Evans Hughes addressing the two 
houses of Congress on the occasion of the One Hundred and 
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Fiftieth anniversary of the first Congress; Thomas E. Dewey 
before a New York criminal court; Robert M. Hutchins ad- 
dressing professional men and educators ; George Cutten talk- 
ing to an audience of college undergraduates; Fulton J. 
Sheen leadmg a religious program over a national hook-up on 
a Sunday afternoon) ^ 

The good speech, then, is a synthesis of these various ele- 
ments The good speaker is "good*’ not simply because of 
his vocal superiority, but also because of his ideas expressed 
m appropriate language that impresses and affects the audi- 
ence Herbert Hoover, although not an orator as is Wilham 
E Borah, does deserve serious consideration in any list of 
American speakers. The former President does have his 
flashes of wit and audience insight and in addition has robust 
content — ^whether or not we may agree with his political prin- 
ciples. Thus Gilkey, Fosdick, Millikan, Hughes, Taft, Nye 
and the others in the present compilation find their place 
because circumstances of the hour gave them opportunity on a 
specific occasion to produce oral results that may properly be 
called * ‘representative. * ’ 

The present editor disavows as he did in the previous vol- 
ume any claim for these examples as the "best speeches of the 
year." It is hoped that these addresses are representative "of 
the kind and quahty of speaking done in this country during 
the period specified." Certainly the opportunities for hearing 
and reading speeches are today much greater than in former 
periods. Through reference to the Congressional Records, to 
the various departments and bureaus at Washington, to scores 
of religious, educational, business and professional periodicals 
and pamphlets, to many a weekly and daily paper, and 
through radio transmission, a student of public speaking may 
have access to hundreds of examples of speech-making of the 
hour in the United States. 

What of the excellence of these talks of 1938-39 as com- 
pared with those of 1957 - 38 ? Although the practice of 

^ For an amplification of these tests of a speech see Representative American 
Speeches, 1937-38, p 3 and 4. 
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speech-making of two years ago yielded sigmficant examples 
of the art, the author is convinced that national and inter- 
national problems and movements of the past year, and the 
currents of popular thought have combined to give the 
speeches of the present hour a distinctly better quality than 
those of the former twelve months President Roosevelt has 
continued to give addresses that have been up to his earlier 
standard. The new crisis in Europe, which persisted through- 
out the period, the activities of the Seventy-Sixth Congress, in 
which were debated important issues of national defense and 
of balanang the national budget — ^these and similar situations 
have borne fruit in orations, debates, and radio talks of a high 
order. 

'Tf at the top of the achievement scale profound oratory 
is missing, it may be due to the fact that despite our latest 
business recession, we Americans have had no international, 
economic, or religious crises cataclysmic enough to give to our 
prophets tongues of eloquence. Furthermore, our American 
civilization since 1900, with its materialistic urge, its mass 
education that has more and more dominated the curriculum 
even of higher learning, its profound shifts between 1914 
and 1929, may explain the vicissitudes and some of the drab- 
ness of our platform artistry. Our American speaking is utili- 
tarian rather than artistic. Pubhc speaking in a democracy, 
like literature and other art forms, mirrors the social move- 
ments and the spiritual mores of the times.” ^ 

This book is a collection of speeches and in no sense is a 
document aimed to expound a given political or social atti- 
tude. The present compiler disavows sponsorship for the 
views of the speakers herein included If most of these 
speeches seem to be pro-Democratic or pro-Republican, that 
trend is purely accidental. If the ideas on the whole seem 
vigorously to defend democracy and the American capitalistic 
system, that trend in speaking may be due to the fact that 
American speakers and audiences support that capitalistic 
philosophy. 

* op. ctt. p. 6. 
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This book is arranged for students of speech in secondary 
schools and colleges, especially debaters, extempore speakers, 
orators, and interpretative readers; for students of history and 
contemporary American civilization , and for members of 
courses in oral and wntten composition. To faalitate the use 
of this book for classroom reading, selections are arranged 
under such representative topics as Peace and War, Foreign 
Policy, Democracy and Propaganda, Economic and Soaal 
Policy, Administration of Justice, Saence, Education, and Re- 
ligion A speech under one category, it is to be admitted, 
may also be classed under another. The approach to educa- 
tion through the study of thought-stimulating speeches is 
amply justified. The present collection has been made partly 
in the belief that this confused world can be more readily 
interpreted by those who famiharize themselves with the rep- 
resentative speeches of the hour. 

To the authors of the addresses who so generously per- 
mitted the reprinting and in a number of cases provided the 
texts, the author expresses his deep appreciation The editor 
is also grateful to his colleagues in speech and to the graduate 
students in his courses and seminar in the History and Criti- 
cism of American Public Speaking, who contributed their 
critical judgment in the preparation of this book. 

A. Craig Baird 


July 25, 1939 
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WAR AND PEACE 




WHY WAR?" 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


address was delivered at special exercises in the interest 

of world peace, as part of the International Business Machines Day, 
at the New York "World’s Fair, on May 4th, 1939. The speedi 
was the climax of the ceremonies held in the World's Fair Music 
Hall, to honor T. J. Watson, President of the International Business 
Machine Corporation. Mayor LaGuardia, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, and others sent congratulations to Mr. Watson. President 
W. N. Lewis, of Lafayette College and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker, also spoke. The 2500 guests repeatedly 
applauded President Butler’s remarks, and arose to their feet in 
sustained applause when he asked "\S^y should we not go back to 
the famous Joint Resolution passed by the Congress of the United 
States on June 24, 1910, by unanimous vote in each House, calling 
upon the President of the United States to lead in the organization 
of the world for peace with international security protected by the 
combined navies of the world 

During the year reviewed in this collection. President Butler 
continued to give highly impressive addresses on educational and 
international Acmes and through Ae spoken word to exert his 
leadership as President of Ae Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Why war? In this year of grace, 1939 of the Christian 
Era, why is the whole world at war, economic war, emotional 
war, intellectual war, and shivering under the threat of mili- 
tary war.^ 

How can such a condition be possible? After all that has 
been said and done through centuries of growing and ripen- 
ing civili 2 ation to raise mankind, wherever he may be, to a 
higher level of satisfaction and accomplishment and to bring 
him into relations with his feUow men that will supply new 
sources of comfort and satisfaction as his years of life pass on, 
how is this present outlook possible? ^WHiat has happened? 

^ IntematiOEULl Coaciliation Pamphlet, No. 351, June, 1939, p 566-9. 
Reprinted throu^ Ae courtesy of President Butler. 
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Bluntly, there has been, and there is, a complete break- 
down of moral conviction and moral prinaples in respect to 
national and international poliaes and relations, and an ap- 
palling incapacity on the part of the citizens of the world’s 
few free governments that are left to rise to the heights of 
their responsibility and opportunity. 

If you will take the written public record, war is impos- 
sible. Every civihzed nation has formally and openly re- 
nounced it as an instrument of national policy. Why, then, 
has it not been renounced? Bluntly, again, because govern- 
ments have not kept their word and have demonstrated that 
they can no longer be tmsted to keep their word. 

In consequence, every nation, east and west, north and 
south, is pouring all its resources, and far more than its avail- 
able resources, into expenditure for what it calls defense. No 
government under any arcumstance is preparing for offense. 
Every government is preparmg for defense If that be true, 
why is preparation for defense necessary? Because no one 
believes the protestations of governments. 

We are living in an age where the ordinary relationships 
of nations no longer exist The forms and rules and laws 
which have been developing for two hundred or three hun- 
dred years and which we thought had established themselves 
in an elaborate and highly useful code of international law 
and conduct, have all been thrown to the winds, and we are 
now confronted by pressure politics in the international field 
of a sort with which we are quite familiar on a much smaller 
scale in the national field. 

This plan of pressure politics aims to achieve revolution- 
ary results without war by threatening war, and the practical 
question is where will the line be found when that threat of 
war will find itself tempted to cause and to undertake actual 
military operations? 

One of the outstanding statesmen of Europe said to me 
in private conversation a few months ago that the appalling 
thing was that all this trouble in the world is being caused 
by not to exceed twelve hundred or fifteen hundred men. He 
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insisted that the peoples everywhere in these democracies, in 
these totahtarian States, in Asia and South America, wanted 
peace and prosperity, but that some twelve or fifteen hundred 
human beings in positions of great responsibility and author- 
ity, that authority being largely based on emotional grounds, 
held the policies of the world today in their hands 

What can be done about it? There is only one answer, 
and that is that these peoples themselves must either compel 
their existing governments to do as they wish or they must 
find new instruments of government that will respond to their 
peaceful ideals and cease these poliaes of pressure and force 
and threat which are not only terrifying the whole world, but 
making impossible any return to prosperity and happiness 
until these heavy clouds are removed 

Think what must be the feeling of the mothers of the 
world as they look out on this scene. Many of them remem- 
ber only too well what happened to their husbands and their 
sons twenty-five years ago. How many of them can face with 
equanimity what might, within twenty-four hours, begin to 
happen to the husbands and sons of today? What is the use 
of trade, what is the use of industry, what is the use of com- 
merce, what is the use of effort, what is the use of trying to 
gain some return from all these in order to make mankind 
more comfortable, more fortunate and better protected in old 
age and adversity^ What is the use of it all? We are pour- 
ing out not only the world’s earnings, but the world’s savings, 
savings for a thousand years, and those savings are not illimi- 
table. There comes a time when they will have gone, and 
what will the world do then unless it desists from this policy 
of threats and this rule of force and terror? What will 
happen? 

In the last war, there was destroyed a value equal to five 
countries like France, plus five countries like Belgium. Should 
there be another war tomorrow, that destruction might be five 
countries like Great Britain, or five countries like die United 
States of America. And what would history have to say of 
that one hundred or two hundred years from today, as a com- 
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ment upon our intelligence, our courage, and our capacity to 
maintain civilization on the high plane — ^what? 

Believe me, there is need for leadership, a new kind of 
leadership; not the leadership which meets force with force, 
not the leadership which regards war as inevitable and spends 
time and countless monies in preparmg for it, but leadership 
that understands that there is only one way to get rid of war, 
and that is to remove the causes of war, and that to remove 
the causes of war means international cooperation and inter- 
national effort on an economic, a monetary, a social, and a 
political scale. 

Why should not the Government of the United States go 
back to its traditional leadership in this field which it had in 
its hand from 1899 until 1919 and which it has let pass out? 
Why should we not go back with our vast population, our 
high ideals, our wide political experience, our economic 
power, our convinced behef m peace and its possibility? Why 
should we not go back and make the reply on the behalf of 
the government which President McKinley made to the great 
rescript of the Czar of all the Russias, one of the greatest 
documents in human history, when in 1898, he asked the 
nations of the world to do just what I am proposing they 
return to do now? Why should we not go back to President 
McKinley s great statement made with superb eloquence on 
the day before the assassin took his life^ "The period of 
exclusiveness is past." Why should we not go back to Secre- 
tary Elihu Root’s instructions to the American delegation to 
the second Hague Conference in 1908 which resulted in ar- 
ranging for a Permanent Court of International Justice > Why 
should we not go back to the famous Joint Resolution passed 
by the Congress of the United States on June 24, 1910, by 
unanimous vote in each House, calling upon the President of 
the United States to lead in the organization of the nations 
of the world for peace with international security protected by 
the combined navies of the world ^ 

Twenty-nine years ago the Congress of the United States 
passed that resolution without a dissenting vote in either 
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House. Then came the Great War, the sad results of which 
I need not repeat. But here we are today faced with this 
perfectly appalling calamity, and voices saying that it is no 
concern of ours, that we need not care if one neighbor mur- 
ders his neighbor, or if one human being assaults another 
human being, so long as they do not live in our house or 
belong to our family. That sort of neutrahty is gross im- 
morality. 

The sooner and the more completely that it is pronounced 
as such and denounced as such, the farther shall we be along 
on the road to peace. That sort of conduct leads inevitably 
to war, no matter what professions may accompany it. If the 
United States Government, from its present commanding 
position, can, for the moment, keep itself outside of and 
above the partioilar causes of conflict — except economic, in 
which we are involved already — ^that are hkely to lead to 
military war, why should not that Government today say to 
the whole world, ’*We remember what we said in 1898 to the 
C 2 ar of all the Russias. We remember what we said in 1908 
which led to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
We remember what our Congress voted in 1910 to promote 
the peace of the world, and today we say to you, there is 
where we stand and that is what we propose to do.” 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA CAPITULATES 


H. V Kaltenborn 

This talk was broadcast at 10 00 and at 11.00 PM EST on 
Thursday, September 29, 1938, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

When the September crisis of Europe developed, the American 
broadcasting systems mobilized their facilities to give to the people 
complete information of the events leading to the settlement of 
Mumch. In “studio nine” of the Columbia System's New York 
station, Kaltenbom and his colleagues “kept right by the microphone 
night and day from Hitler’s Nuremberg speech on September 12th 
until the day after the sigrung of the Four Power agreement in 
Mumch on the 29th” During the period of eighteen days, Kalten- 
born made eighty-five broadcasts — “easily a record for continuous 
broadcasting by an individual Each talk was entirely unprepared, 
being an analpis of the news as it was occurrmg ” With an army 
cot oeside him for such rest as might be snatched, Kaltenbom 
digested the cable dispatches that came through the ticker, and with 
earphones clamped on, he followed the radio comments from Prague, 
London, Berlm, Paris, with his own commentaries. 

The small unit of broadcasting prmted below reflects this com- 
mentator’s interpretation of the Four Power agreement. 

Early on Friday morning, September 30, the statesmen of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy, at Munich, agreed to allow the 
Reich troops to occupy German portions of Czechoslovakia’s Sudeten- 
land. Public opimon m the allied countries, although rejoiang at 
the continuation of peace, regarded the agreement as marking the 
practical dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and a recogmtion of the 
ascendancy of Germany m Central Europe Kaltenbom’s prophecy, 
uttered a few minutes after the news of the agreement came to him, 
was significantly correct “Yes, Prague will accept because it must ” 
Kaltenbom was unquestionably the American radio commentator of the 
year. 

The terms which you have just heard represent a complete 
victory for Adolf Hitler 

One of the points that are important to note, first, is the 
complete exclusion of Russia, which marks the beginning of 
Russia's exclusion from the counals of Europe, because if this 

^ / Broadcast the Crisis Random House, New York, 1938. p. 244-6 
By permission of the author. Reprmted by courtesy of Random House, New 
York, and of Mr. K^tohborn. * 
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Four-Power Conference precedes others to be carried on along 
the same lines, it definitely means that there is now a coopera- 
tion of Fascists and Democratic Powers of France and Eng- 
land, for the exclusion of Russia from the councils of Europe. 

Hungary and Poland will also receive concessions of terri- 
tory, That is inherent in the implications of the agreement. 
The Czechoslovak Government will undoubtedly negotiate 
such cessions with Poland and with Hungary withm the brief 
period of time that is allowed in the offiaal agreement Then 
Germany and Italy may join in the agreement to respect 
Czechoslovakians remaining frontiers. It is to be noted that 
for the moment only France and England join in that 
guarantee. 

The French delegation was completely broken as it left 
the counal room and prepared to return to France, The 
reason is obvious When this proposal is presented to the 
French Chamber of Deputies many voices will be raised to 
oppose It and criticize it. That same thing will be true in 
lesser measure in the British Parliament. But Prime Minister 
Chamberlain has a tremendous majority in the House of Com- 
mons and the relief at not being obliged to fight a war will 
offset the humiliation which the British will feel in this 
surrender to Hitler’s demands. 

Many questions of details are still to arise. The Inter- 
national Commission will presumably look after those. The 
Commission has a good deal of authority, and it is possible 
that when it makes those ethnological adjustments which were 
referred to in the text, it will perhaps give Czechoslovakia 
certain concessions which do not appear on the surface of the 
agreement. 

Fundamentally, however, this does represent an almost 
complete victory for Hitler Like most negotiators, he asked 
for much more than he expected to get, and I venture to say 
that he got much more than he really expected 

Military leaders, not the civilian leaders, have won. It is, 
of course, a victory for the dictators. 
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They’re right in Italy and Germany to rejoice. General 
Goering gave a party m celebration. 

Fasasts have taken it as a big victory for Premier Mus- 
solini. And why not^ Great leaders, great Powers came to 
Bemto Mussolini and said to him, **You are the man; only 
you can have some power of persuasion over Adolf Hitler. 
Won’t you please intercede with him and ask him to preserve 
the world’s peace 

And Benito Mussolini graciously accepted the obligation 
of saying a word to the other end of the Rome-Berlin axis 

Edward Murrow tells us that m London there is rejoicing 
over peace ; there is for the moment relief, but as he suggests, 
criticism may come later, I remember one phrase of com- 
ment he used in his earlier talk this evening **Must conces- 
sions be made each time a nation threatens violence?” — for 
that is a question that is being asked by many millions the 
world over tonight. 

Naturally there is a wave of gratitude that peace has been 
preserved but one wonders whether it is peace, or whether it 
just may not be the prelude to other demands and other con- 
cessions and then finally to the type of demand which no con- 
cessions can satisfy and which will end in the break that has 
now, happily enough, been avoided. 

There is one great Power in Europe, mighty in its military 
force, mighty because it extends from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
that has been completely excluded from any contact with this 
conference, and yet it is a Power whose imght cannot be 
wished out of the world, it is a Power that will become more 
cynical because of what has happened at Munich — Soviet 
Russia. Moscow tonight calls the Munich Agreement *'A 
routine endeavor to molly-coddle an aggressor ” That’s typi- 
cal of Soviet sarcasm, but one wonders whether to some extent 
it may not be justified. 

As I studied out on the map the details of some of the 
terms, I saw how clever Hitler was in the way he has ar- 
ranged his military occupation. Where do troops go in first.? 
Not from Germany; not into that little finger of C2ech terri- 
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tory that sticks out into Germany, where the Germans are 
already established over half the distance. Oh no, they'll 
march in on Saturday from Austria to signify that it was 
Austria first and Czechoslovakia second. Who knows what 
may be third? 

And of course you're asking: ”But will Prague accept 
this?” Doubt has been expressed on various points tomght. 
I can't share that doubt. I have in mind the Czech memo- 
randum, so sincere, so pleading, so gracious. The Prague 
Government submitted this one in a last, final endeavor to 
secure some concessions for itself. There is one paragraph 
stating that at this critical juncture the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is placing the interests of civilization and world peace 
before the distress of its own people and is resolved to make 
sacrifices which never in history were asked from an undefeated 
state with such concentrated effort. 

Yes, Prague will accept because it must. 




AMERICAN FOREIGN POUCY 




THE CANADIAN POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES" 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

This address was delivered at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada, on August 18, 1938. President Roosevelt had 
gone there to receive the honorary degree of IL D. before dedicating 
a new international bridge across the St. Lawrence River. The 
stadium audience, electrified, so far forgot themselves on this academic 
occasion as to break into wild applause and cheermg at the close of 
the address. The statement, *1 give you the assurance that the 
people of the Umted States will not stand idly by if domination of 
Caridian soil is threatened by any other empire,” was widely hailed 
as a "turning point in Umted States foreign policy” and as an 
"extension of the Monroe Doctrine.” President Roosevelt later 
denied that his speech was so designed. Britain and France loudly 
applauded. The address was interpreted as a direct arraignment 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

President Roosevelt later in the day dedicated the Thousand 
Islands Bridge, the chief purpose of his Canadian visit. The two 
addresses should be examined together 

Mister Chancellor, IvIister Prime IvIinister, My 
New Found Associates of Queen’s University: To the 
pleasure of being once more on Canadian soil where I have 
passed so many of the happy hours of my life, there is added 
today a very warm sense of gratitude for being admitted to 
the fellowsfiip of this ancient and famous university I am 
glad to join the brotherhood which Queen’s has contributed 
and is contributing not only to the spiritual leadership for 
which the college was established, but also to the social and 
public leadership in the civilized life of Canada. 

An American President is precluded by our Constitution 
from accepting any title from a foreign Prince, potentate, or 
power. C^een's University is not a Prince or a potentate but 
it is a power. Yet I can say, without constitutional reserve, 

^ By permission of President Roosevelt. Text supplied through the courtesy 
of Mr. Stephen Early, Secretary to the President. 
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that the acceptance of the title which you confer on me today 
would raise no qualms in the august breast of our own 
Supreme Court. 

Civihzation is not national — ^it is international — even 
though that observation — ^trite to most of us, is today chal- 
lenged in some parts of the world. Ideas are not limited by 
territorial borders, they are the common inheritance of all 
free people. Thought is not anchored in any land, and the 
profit of education redounds to the equal benefit of the 
whole world. That is one form of free trade to which the 
leaders of every opposing political party can subscribe. 

In a large sense we in the Americas stand charged today 
with the maintaining of that tradition. When, speaking re- 
cently in a similar vein m the Republic of Brazil, I included 
the Dominion of Canada in the fellowship of the Americas, 
our South American neighbors gave hearty acclaim. We in 
the Americas know the sorrow and the wreckage which may 
follow if the abihty of men to understand each other is 
rooted out from among the nations. 

Many of us here today know from experience that of all 
the devastations of war none is more tragic than the destruc- 
tion which it brings to the processes of men's minds. Truth 
is denied because emotion pushes it aside. Forebearance is 
succeeded by bitterness. In that atmosphere human thought 
cannot advance. 

It IS impossible not to remember that for years when 
Canadians and Americans have met they have light-heartedly 
saluted as North American friends, without thought of dangers 
from overseas. Yet we are awake to the knowledge that the 
casual assumption of our greetings in earlier times today must 
become a matter for serious thought. 

A few days ago a whisper, fortunately untrue, raced round 
the world that armies standing over against each other in 
unhappy array were to be set in motion. In a few short hours 
the eflFect of that whisper had been registered in Montreal and 
New York, in Ottawa and in Washington, in Toronto and in 
Chicago, in Vancouver and in San Francisco. Your business 
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men and ours felt it alike; your farmers and ours heard it 
alike; your young men and ours wondered what effect this 
might have on their hves. 

We in the Americas are no longer a far away continent, 
to which the eddies of controversies beyond the seas could 
bring no interest or no harm. Instead, we in the Americas 
have become a consideration to every propaganda office and 
to every general staff beyond the seas. The vast amount of 
our resources, the vigor of our commerce and the strength of 
our men have made us vital factors in world peace whether 
we choose or not. 

Happily, you and we, in friendship and in entire under- 
standing, can look clear-eyed at these possibilities, resolving 
to leave no pathway unexplored and no technique undeveloped 
which may, if our hopes are realized, contribute to the peace 
of the world. Even if those hopes are disappointed, we can 
assure each other that this hemisphere at least shall remain a 
strong citadel wherein civilization can flourish unimpaired. 

The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the 
British Empire. I give to you assurance that the people of 
the United States will not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other Empire. 

We as good neighbors are true friends because we main- 
tain our own rights with frankness, because we refuse to 
accept the twists of secret diplomacy, because we settle our 
disputes by consultation and because we discuss our common 
problems in the spirit of the common good. We seek to be 
scrupulously fair and helpful not only in our relations with 
each other but each of us at home in our relations with our 
own people. 

But there is one process which we certainly cannot change 
and probably ought not to change This is the feeling which 
ordinary men and women have about events which they can 
understand. We cannot prevent our people from having an 
opinion in regard to wanton brutality, in regard to undemo- 
cratic regimentation, in regard to misery inflicted on helpless 
peoples, or in regard to violations of accepted individual 
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rights. All that any government, constituted as is yours and 
mine, can possibly undertake is to help make sure that the 
facts are known and fairly stated. No country where thought 
IS free can prevent every fireside and home within its borders 
from considering the evidence for itself and rendering its 
own verdict; and the sum total of these conclusions of edu- 
cated men and women will, in the long run, become the 
national verdict. 

That is what we mean when we say that public opinion 
ultimately governs policy. It is right and just that this should 
be the case. 

Many of our ancestors came to Canada and the United 
States because they wished to break away from systems which 
forbade them to think freely and their descendants have in- 
sisted on the right to know the truth — ^to argue their prob- 
lems to a majority decision, and, if they remained uncon- 
vinced, to disagree in peace. As a tribute to our likeness in 
that respect, I note that the Bill of Rights in your country and 
in mine is substantially the same. 

Mr. Chancellor, you of Canada who respect the educa- 
tional tradition of our democratic continent will ever maintain 
good neighborship in ideas as we in the public service hope 
and propose to maintain it in the field of government and of 
foreign relations. My good friend, the Governor General, in 
receiving an honorary degree in June at that university of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to which Mackenzie King and I 
both belong, suggested that we cultivate three qualities to 
keep our foothold in the shifting sands of the present — 
humility, humanity and humor. All three of them, imbedded 
in education, build new spans to reestablish free intercourse 
throughout the world and bring forth an order in which free 
nations can live in peace. 



POSSIBLE RESULTS OF A EUROPEAN 
WAR" 

William E. Borah 

Senator Borah delivered this speech over the radio on March 
25th, 1939. Senator Burton K. Wheeler said of it, “I wish to say 
that in my judgment it is a great American speech and one which 
should be widely read ” It presents in compact form the Borah 
vigorous arguments given durmg March in the Senate debates on 
the problems of increases for the army and navy and of changes in 
the neutrality legislation. The Senator here summons evidence, 
illuminates his text with flashes of oratory, of humor, and he 
expounds his political philosophy. In his seventy-fourth year he 
contmues to rank with the country's ablest political speakers, both 
in the Senate and over the air. In a secret ballot, the officials of 
the Washington broadcastmg stations m 1934, picked the five best 
pohtical speakers of the nation. These choices were in order: 
“President Roosevelt, Hugh Johnson, Senator Borah, Seaetary 
Wallace, and Secretary Perkins.” (New York Times, August 2, 

1934 , p 19 .) 

On March 1st Borah in the Senate demed that the Umted States 
has an isolationist pohcy, and he opposed the proposed appropriations 
for a submarine base at Guam. He favored a war referendum 
(March 18) ; assaulted the Pittman bill proposmg a cash-and-carry- 
policy toward belligerents in a war (March 19). An informal vote 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee a few days later revealed 
that the twenty-three members were divided into several groups in 
their opinions as to what should be done concerning the Neutrality 
Act. There were collectivists, isolationists, supporters of the present 
law, undecided members, and those who refused to commit them- 
selves. On the eve of the Committee hearings, on possible changes 
in the law, these hearings to begm on March 26th, Senator Borah 
appealed to the country over the NBC network. 

In July 1939, the Senate Committee by a vote of twelve to 
eleven voted (contrary to Roosevelt's urgent request) to recommend 
no bill modifymg the present neutrality legislation. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: What would happen in this 
country if we should permit ourselves to be drawn into a 
European war? It is a legitimate question to propound and 

^ Con^ssional record. 84: no 61:4725-7. March 27, 1939. By permis- 
sion and through the courtesy of Senator Borah. 



about which we ought all to be thinking, for powerful in- 
fluences at home and abroad are seeking by all kinds of 
methods to bring us to that end, to involve us in all the 
racial, territorial, and finanaal problems of Europe, and ulti- 
mately, in war. What will happen to the American people, 
their homes, their children, and their liberty.^ What will 
happen to this Republic? For war, of all things on earth, is 
freedom’s greatest enemy. We are told that we may have to 
go to war. Nevertheless, it is proper to ask* ^KHiat will 
happen if we do? If we reflect sufficiently upon these mat- 
ters, it will at least help us to weigh carefully — and may I 
say, prayerfully — ^the steps by which we may be led into these 
European controversies and into European wars. 

First, what are the conditions in these days of peace, the 
conditions which will confront us, if war comes, for upon 
these conditions we will have to build for war. We now have 
a national debt, including obligations underwritten, of forty- 
five billion dollars, a budget of something over ten billion, a 
deficit somewhere around three and one-half billion. We have 
a tax burden so heavy that it is breaking the spirit and para- 
lyzing the energy of miUions of our people. Do these things 
have anything to do with preparedness for war? Do they 
have any bearing upon the stability of perpetuity of this Gov- 
ernment? We also have eleven million unemployed and we 
have the squalor and the misery, the sorrow and the dis- 
couragement which come with such unemployment We have 
one-third of our industrious, law-abiding citizens, it is esti- 
mated, men and women anxious to win back prosperity and a 
decent way of living, to rear in respect and happmess their 
children, living on the bare necessities of life or upon charity 
Do these things have anything to do with the question of 
whether we should enter a war? Do not these conditions 
show we are wholly unprepared for war, regardless of the 
extent of our armaments? Do they not show that we are in- 
deed a sick nation and that in this condition of affairs is to be 
found the real danger to our democracy? Are not these things 
which make for confusion and demoralization, socially and 
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politically, the very things which are sapping the foundation 
of this Republic? Do they not create the soil from which 
spring the isms and systems which constitute the real menace 
to democracy? 

But, had I the time and you the patience, I would take 
you to the legislative Isle of Patmos, that is, to the congres- 
sional files where rest the bills introduced and to be con- 
sidered and probably passed in case of war. You will find 
there such revelations, and you need not possess the vision of 
the Apostle of Old, as I venture to say you have never dreamed 
of. You will get an intimation of what will happen when 
war comes to this country. These measures would not leave 
untouched or uncontrolled any duty or any right of the citizen 
except that of paying taxes and going to war These bills are 
offered in good faith by able men, by men who confidently 
believe that in case of war they would be an essential part of 
the war program. They ask for your money, if you have 
any There would be no free speech, no free press, no liberty, 
except such liberty as would be essential to serve the cause of 
war. 

It IS urged, especially by our friends abroad, that we as a 
nation and as a people have great responsibility. We cer- 
tainly have! Our first and supreme responsibility is to put 
our own house in order, to demonstrate that this free enter- 
prise, this democracy of ours, is a success. At a time when 
doubt and challenge rest like mildew upon the faith of men 
and women in free government and free institutions, our first 
responsibility is to drive want and hunger from our midst, to 
give men and women an opportunity to work. Ours is an 
imperative responsibility to prove to the world that there is 
such a thing as free government with a free people — 3 , happy, 
prosperous, contented, and loyal people. This would give 
inspiration to people everywhere who covet freedom, and 
above all, it would be the very best security we could have 
for our own peace and hberty. But, if in addition to our 
own tremendous task, we undertake to place all other peoples 
in their proper places, to designate what kind of a government 
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they should have, to guarantee boundary lines, to cleanse and 
purify the inhuman creeds of other lands, I venture to say 
this Repubhc would break down in the effort and our people 
would be compelled to take up a load they could not possibly 
carry. 

Twenty-two years ago we laid the conscriptive power of 
this Government upon the youth of our land and took them 
across the sea to fight and die in an effort to adjust other 
peoples* problems. I have no intention of reflecting upon 
either the wisdom or the patriotism of that sublime adventure. 
But has it no lesson to teach? Do we not now realize how 
toughly engrained and how inherently imbedded in the whole 
structure and civilization of Europe are the ambitions of 
rulers, raaal antipathy, intolerance, and, most of all, the 
belief that only by force can such matters be dealt with. We 
entertained the hope then that in the presence of the power 
of this Republic, these things would give way, governments 
would become more liberal, and liberty more secure, and, 
above all, the people would have a happier outlook. We 
returned home, leaving our dead in foreign soil, bringing 
with us the maimed and the insane, leaving behind a Europe 
poisoned and torn with bitterness and hate, the breeding 
ground of many wars, and saturated with more imperialistic 
schemes and personal ambitions than have been known 
since the days of the Caesars. All these things were embodied 
in so-called peace treaties to be preserved, fostered and 
nurtured until the time should ripen them for action. Not 
since the Hundred Years* War was Europe so embittered 
and impoverished as it was the day the Versailles Treaty 
was signed and the great Frenchman, Clemenceau, truly said, 
m substance; **This is a continuation of the war.** 

About the only treasure we brought home was the story 
of endurance and undaunted heroism of the untrained Ameri- 
can boy, taken from the factory or the farm and thrown 
almost overnight into the hell of European battlefields — a 
story without precedent in all the annals of war. 
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It is important that we discuss among ourselves and fully 
reali2e what the issue is in Europe. What is it that is threaten- 
ing the world with another war? I must say that, in my 
opinion, it is imperialism — ^that is, territory, colomes, raw 
material, trade. These are things which are dominating the 
movements of the different governments regardless of what 
may be said by individuals of these governments as to the 
issues. Let the imperialistic questions be adjusted satisfactorily 
to democracies and the creed of intolerance, war upon liberty, 
are passed over, condoned In no official coming together 
of the totalitarian states and the democracies, in the dis- 
cussion of differences, has the question of naziism, with all 
its teachings, ever been brought forward, much less made 
an issue. 

No better friend since Hitler became the master of Ger- 
many has Hitler had than the British democracy. Apparently 
regarding arbitrary, centrahzed government in Europe as the 
best guarantee of stability, it has built up Hitler's strength 
and favored his cause in every crucial situation. There is 
material in Europe for a crusade in behalf of morals and 
liberty with whidi a Gladstone could fire a continent, but 
democracies with more than half of their subjects denied 
such guarantees and privileges as may be found in our Bill 
of Rights will not make use of this material. I will say in 
fairness they cannot under the circumstances make use of this 
material or make it the issue. I will give some facts in 
support of my contention. 

When Japan seized Manchuria and our government asked 
that Great Britain join in a protest, the British government 
sent one of her ablest men to Geneva and, in the face of two 
treaties, defended the lawless act of Japan. It was argued that 
British interests would be better protected by Japan. This 
seizure of Manchuria and its success laid the foundation for 
the present war against Qiina. 

When Hitler was preparing for the taking over of Austria, 
a representative of the British Government let Berlin know 
that it mieht be well for Europe if Austria passed into stronper 
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hands. As the time drew near for the use of the political 
guillotine on this weak nation, Ribbentrop, Hitler’s special 
and spent several days with the members of the British Gov- 
friend and representative, visited London, arriving March 9th, 
emment. He dined with the King, with Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Halifax. On March 11th, after the preemptory ulti- 
matums of Hitler began to pour in upon Austria, Schuschnigg, 
Austria’s Prime Mimster, in his desperation, began a hunt 
for friends among the democraaes. He used the phone. He 
called up Paris, but no member of the government could be 
found. He tried London, but he could not contact with 
any member of the government. It was at this time, this 
very time, when it was fully known what was transpiring, 
that the representative of Hitler was visiting with the King, 
with Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and others. It is 
reported that the Archbishop of Canterbury was among them. 
There was no voice to be found here against the seizure of 
Austria or in behalf of democracy. 

During the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, no mention 
was ever made of the teachings and practices of nazi-ism or 
of the danger of enlarging its influence in Europe. Although 
they were turning over a vast number of people, some of 
whom it was too well known, bore the mortal enmity of their 
new master, no suggestion was ever made in the settlement 
of territorial matters in behalf of or as to proper treatment 
and reasonable protection of these people. Can anyone find 
anything unfriendly in these proceedings, or any antipathy, 
to nazi-ism, as such, during the penod in which the only 
real Republic in Europe was on the operating table After 
the deed had been done and the two republics had sent the 
ultimatum of September 19th near midnight, to Czechoslo- 
vakia calling for a decision within a few hours, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made his settlement with Hitler and exhibited it to the 
world saying, in eflFect, that you can trust this man *‘I take 
up my place alongside of him.* I ask for no modification of 
his philosophy of government.’' In doing so, he gave greater 
power and greater prestige to Hitler throughout Europe than 
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he perhaps himself ever hoped to enjoy. Nothing was said, 
nothing was suggested that the individual with whom he had 
taken up his position was to change his aeed or to modify 
in any respect his views which had startled the world and 
which in the near future was to enact a scene which m its 
cruelty and hideousness beggars description. 

My time is limited, and I shall not follow up the facts 
demonstrating beyond all question that what the democraaes 
are contending for is the realkation of their imperialistic 
schemes and not the destruction of nazi-ism. I will call the 
roll of the States who can testify to this fact, the roll, as 
given to the world by one of England’s distinguished states- 
men: Qaina, Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Republic of Spain. 

For myself, I would adhere closely to the advice of Wash- 
ington — ^no entangling alhances, express or implied. I would 
regard the Monroe Doctrine as a part of our national defense 
and a cornerstone of our foreign policy. I would send no 
money to European war chests, no munitions to any nation 
engaged in war, and above all, no American boy to be sacrificed 
to the machinations of European imperialism. 



THE UNITED STATES’ POLICY 
TOWARD WAR" 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

This address was broadcast from the White House as part of 
the opening program of the New York Herald-Tribune Eighth Forum 
on Current Problems, on Wednesday night, October 26, 1938. Before 
the same audience, Herbert Hoover had ably argued that Acre is 
little likelihood of territorial encroachment on the western hemisphere; 
"that there is no immediate prospect of war in Europe, for" wm is 
more remote "since the Munich settlement" Thus the President 
and his Republican opponent in this Forum held a debate, m sub- 
stance, on the issue of the prospects of war. Their points of view 
were directly opposed on foreign policy and national d^ense. Roose- 
velt’s speech was significant as foreshadowing the prmciples to be 
incorporated in his special messages to the incoming Congress, on 
foreign policy and national defense, and as throwing light on his 
own eflforts in October to prevent war in Europe. 

No one who lived through the grave hours of last month 
can doubt the longing of most of the peoples of the world 
for an enduring peace. Our business now is to utilize the 
desire for peace, to build principles which are the only basis 
of permanent peace. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear has 
no higher or more enduring quality than peace by the sword. 

There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be replaced 
by a recurrent sanctification of sheer force. 

There can be no peace if national pohcy adopts as a 
deliberate instrument the threat of war. 

There can be no peace if national policy adopts as a 
deliberate instrument the dispersion all over the world of 
millions of helpless and persecuted wanderers with no place 
to lay their heads. 

* By pertmssion of President Roosevelt. R^rmted from the text famished 
through the courtesy of Mr. Stephen Early, Secretary to the President. 
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There can be no peace if humble men and women are 
not free to think their own thoughts, to express their own 
feelings, to worship God. 

There can be no peace if economic resources that ought 
to be devoted to social and economic reconstmction are to be 
diverted to an intensified competition in armaments which 
will merely heighten the suspicions and fears and threaten 
the economic prosperity of each and every nation. 

At no time in modern history has the responsibility which 
rests upon governments been more obvious or more profound 

I speak for a United States which has no interest in war 
We covet nothing save good relations with our neighbors; 
and we recognize that the world today has become our 
neighbor. 

But in the principle of the good neighbor certain funda- 
mental reciprocal obligations are involved. There must be a 
deliberate and conscious will that such political changes as 
changing needs require shall be made peacefully. 

That means a due regard for the sanctity of treaties It 
means deliberate avoidance of policies which arouse fear 
and distress. It means the self-restraint to refuse strident 
ambitions which are sure to breed insecurity and intolerance 
and thereby weaken the prospect of that economic and moral 
recovery the world so sadly needs. 

You cannot organize civilization around the core of 
militarism and at the same time expect reason to control 
human destinies. 

For more than twelve years, the United States has been 
steadily seeking disarmament. 

Yet we have consistently pomted out that neither we, nor 
any nation, will accept disarmament while neighbor nations 
arm to the teeth. If there is not general disarmament, we 
ourselves must continue to arm. It is a step we do not like 
to take, and do not wish to take. But, until there is general 
abandonment of weapons capable of aggression, ordinary rules 
of national pmdence and common sense require that we be 
prepared. 
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We still insist that an armament race among nations 
IS absurd unless new territories or new controls are coveted. 
We are entitled, I think, to greater reassurance than can be 
given by words; the kind of proof which can be given, for 
example, by actual discussions, leading to actual disarmament. 
Not otherwise can we be relieved of the necessity of increasing 
our own mihtary and naval establishments For while we 
refuse to accept as a permanent necessity the idea of force, 
and reject it as an ideal of life, we must be prepared to meet 
with success any apphcation of force against us. 

We in the United States do not seek to impose on any 
other people either our way of life or our internal form of 
government. But we are determined to maintain and protect 
that way of hfe and that form of government for ourselves. 
And we are determined to use every endeavor in order that 
the Western Hemisphere may work out its own interrelated 
salvation in the light of its own interrelated experience. 

And we affirm our faith that, whatever choice of way 
of life a people makes, that choice must not threaten the 
world with the disaster of war. The impact of such a disaster 
cannot be confined It releases a flood-tide of evil emotions 
fatal to civilized living. That statement applies not to the 
Western Hemisphere alone but to the whole of Europe and 
Asia and Africa and the islands of the seas. 

In all that I have said to you I have reaflBrmed the faith 
of the American people in democracy. The way of demoaacy 
is free discussion — as exemplified by the objectives of the 
Forum to which I am speaking. Free discussion is most 
greatly useful when it is restrained and relates to facts. It is 
not useful to suggest either to the American people or to the 
peoples of other nations that the American Government, its 
policies, its practices and its servants are actuated by motives 
of dishonor or corruption. To do so is, of necessity, an attack 
on the American system of constitutional representative 
government itself. 

Let us work with greater umty for peace among the nations 
of the world, for restraint, for negotiation and for community 
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of effort. Let us work for the same ideals within our own 
borders in our relations with each other, so that we may, 
if the test ever comes, have that unit of will with whidi 
alone a democracy can successfully meet its enemies 



THE OPENING OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE " 

Cordell Hull 

Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, delivered this speech at Lima, 
Peru, on December 10, 1938, at the opening of the Pan American 
Conference Each of the twenty-one nations had sent delegates The 
main issue of the gathering involved the solidarity of the American 
states m defense against the possible encroachments of totalitarianism. 
Secretary Hull's speech was a "personal triumph" Strong applause 
greeted him before he spoke and especially at that pomt m his 
remarks when he declared that "America would not permit invasion " 
The speech was broadcast and at intervals translated mto Spanish. 
In view of the independent positions assumed by Brazil and the 
representatives of one or two other countries, and in view of the 
delicate problems growing out of our commeraal competition with 
European nations in South America, and our interest m supporting 
the Monroe Doctrme, the conciliatory tone and diplomatic emphasis 
of the speech were noteworthy. 

The speaker was widely acclaimed in the press of Latm America 
and the United States for his views as here set forth. Secretary Hull 
also gave radio addresses from Lima on December 9th and December 
13th. 

His own appraisal of the Conference results was highly optimistic. 
The Pan American Conference, he stated at the end of December, 
"made it clear that the American nations are united in their effort 
to secure on this continent and throughout the world a system of 
international relations that will mean peace, economic security, and 
friendly understanding and cooperation among the people of the 
American nations.” A Gallup poll, of the American Institute of 
Public Opimon, released on December 6th, indicated that the Ameri- 
can public approved Mr. Hull’s Latin American policy and program. 

Mr. President, Members of the Conference, Ladies 
AND Gentlemen: It is a matter of unusual satisfaction to 
me and my associates to meet and greet the members of the 
other American delegations, with many of whom I have had 
the good fortune of being associated at previous inter- 
American conferences. 

* By the courtesy of the author. Text supplied by the Department of State. 
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This being one of our regular inter- American conferences, 
it is well to survqr briefly the course of events since we last 
assembled in this capacity. These events are today of profound 
significance to our nations and to the whole world. 

I 

Five years have elapsed since the Seventh International 
Conference of the American States met at Montevideo. That 
conference faced a somber prospect of continuing deterioration 
m the field of international relations in several parts of the 
world. 

The years of profound and world-wide economic dis- 
location had taken a heavy toll of material losses and human 
suffering everywhere International commercial, financial, and 
monetary relations were m a state of disorder and confusion. 
Unprecedented trade barriers of every desaiption had arisen 
and continued to rise in all countries. Exchange of goods 
among nations had fallen precipitately, both in value and 
in physical volume. These developments were serving to 
intensify economic depression in all countnes, to disrupt and 
reduce prices, espeaally of primary products, to destroy values, 
to discourage enterprise, to create widespread unemployment 
and general distress, and to undermine the foundations of 
social and pohtical stability. 

Side by side with these moimting diflSiculties — ^and, in 
large measure, as their result — ^there appeared ominous signs 
of a disastrous lowering of standards in international political 
relations. Respect for the pledged word and willingness to 
fulfill treaty obligations were rapidly weakening. An effort 
to reach agreement on a broad program of limitation and 
progressive reduction of armaments was swiftly moving to 
the point of tragic failure. 

On our continent, too, the relationships among the Ameri- 
can nations were not altogether happy. Misunderstanding, 
prejudice, and aloofness characterize many phases of rela- 
tions between some of the American nations. 
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The Seventh International Conference of American States 
performed a task of historic importance. The representatives 
of the sister republics brought to the work of the Conference 
a deep sense of responsibihty, a firm determination to find a 
better way of international life than that toward which 
mankind seemed to be drifting. The Conference laid a solid 
foundation for future accomplishments on the broadest scale 
and outlmed defimte and concrete programs to promote peace, 
progress, and prosperity in the Western Hemisphere 

The 21 American republics represented at Montevideo 
afiirmed their devotion to peace and their condemnation of 
resort to armed force as an instrument of accomplishing 
national aims. They proclaimed their behef in fair play, 
fair dealmg, and mutual respect for the independence, the 
sovereignty, and the rights of nations as the indispensable 
bases of a avilized world order under law. They took im- 
portant steps toward making effective a concrete machinery 
for the maintenance of peace on the American Continent. 

The Montevideo Conference laid greater emphasis than 
had ever been done before in inter- American relations on the 
imperative need of expanding economic relationships, among 
the American nations and among all nations, upon a sound 
and healthy basis of fair dealing and equal treatment. In 
the discussions and formal pronouncement of the Conference, 
there was fuller recognition than ever before of the indis- 
pensability of such economic relationships for the prosperity 
and social stability within nations, as well as for peaceful 
and orderly relations between nations. In its resolutions, the 
Conference urged vigorously a comprehensive program of 
rehabilitation and improvement of international economic and 
financial relations. 

Durmg the years that followed the Montevideo Confer- 
ence, the influence of the work accomplished there bore fmit 
in the form of steadily and rapidly improving relations among 
the American nations. But, at the same time, elsewhere in 
the world international relationships continued to deteriorate 
Solemn treaty obligations were being increasingly bmshed 
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aside or breacLied. A gigantic program of rearmament was 
being rendered inevitable for the entire world by the an- 
nounced determination on the part of a number of large 
countries to use armed force as an instrument of attaimng 
their national aims and by their intensive activity in armament 
construction. 

New world problems, aflFecting the vital interests of all 
American nations, were arising with startling rapidity. 
Accordingly, the representatives of our 21 republics met, two 
years ago at Buenos Aires, in an Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace. 

Building on the foundations laid down at Montevideo, the 
Buenos Aires Conference carried far forward the work of 
strengthemng and perfecting the structure of peace in the 
Western Hemisphere. By the signing at that Conference 
of several far-reaching conventions, treaties, and protocols and 
by the adoption of a Declaration of Principles of Inter- Ameri- 
can Solidarity and Cooperation, powerful instruments of peace 
were forged at Buenos Aires. A system was thus created 
under which the American nations undertook to maintain 
peace among themselves and pledged themselves to consult 
with each other in the event that the peace of any one of 
them might be threatened — ^whether on the American 
Continent or from outside. 

The creation of this American system was the outstanding 
accomplishment of the Buenos Aires Conference. In addition, 
our nations reaffirmed their determination, already clearly and 
vigorously expressed at Montevideo, to work in the direction 
of improved economic relations and of closer cultural relation- 
ships as necessary foundations of order under law. Under 
this system and as a result of this determination, peace and 
friendly cooperation prevail today in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Treaty of Peace between the Republics of Bohvia 
and Paraguay, concluded last July, is one of the most 
significant and encouraging developments in inter-American 
relations during recent years. By this peace the two countries 
gave an undeniable example to the faithless and the reckless 
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who think that questions can be settled only by force or 
frightfulness. 

Finally may I add that it should be a matter of profound 
gratification to all of us that our nations can point to an 
impressive record of accomplishment during the past 5 years. 
To be sure, stock taking alone, even as satisfying as this, is 
not suffiaent. We are faced today with world problems and 
world conditions which are even more difiicult and fraught 
with more danger for all of us than those with which we 
were confronted at Montevideo and at Buenos Aires. Our 
present Conference has before it tasks of utmost gravity and 
responsibihty. But a clear visualization of what we have 
already accomplished and a realization, therefore, of what we 
are capable of accomplishing should aid us enormously in 
applying ourselves to Ae tasks which are before us. 

II 

There is no mystery about the reasons why developments 
in the Western Hemisphere during recent years have been 
so markedly different from those which have occurred in 
many other parts of the world. In large measure, the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the American nations have in common 
certam important and fundamental characteristics. 

Each of our nations arose out of a revolution which had 
for its objective national independence and the assertion of 
human rights and of popular government. The men and 
women of the particular generation in each of our countries 
which achieved for its people independent nationhood staked 
their all on a passionate conviction that forms of government 
can be created under which human rights will be secure. 
They gladly fought for the vindication of their conviction. 
They bequeathed to us of today not only the forms pf such 
government but also the spirit on the basis of which alone 
institutions of this character can endure. 

Throughout its national existence, each of our nations 
has sought to perfect within its frontiers a system of repre- 
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sentative government and of liberty for the individual. In 
this supreme endeavor, some of us have encountered greater 
internal difficulties than have others. Some of us have 
remained free from interference of outside forces, some have 
had to combat such forces. But in each and every one of our 
nations there has been no flagging in the determination of 
the people to preserve national independence and freedom for 
the individual. 

Our nations have drawn into their populations men of 
many races, creeds, and languages. This fact has not operated 
as an element of weakness The occasion for the adjustment 
of race to race and of creed to creed has been in large measure 
instrumental in teaching us how to develop adjustment of 
individual to individual and of group to group without which 
civili2ed society and democratic forms of social and political 
organization cannot function satisfactorily. 

A spirit of tolerance, mutual respect, and understanding is 
as important in the relations of our nations with each other 
as in our internal relations Happily this spirit has been 
present, although it has not always developed umnterruptedly 
along an upward trend. like all things human, it has had 
Its fluctuations. Disagreements and controversies have arisen 
among us. But they have remarkably seldom been settled 
by the arbitrament of violent conflict, in the form of either 
military or other types of coercion. 

International relations in the Western Hemisphere have 
not been free from the paralyzing and disruptive forces of 
narrow nationalism. But the operation of these forces has 
been paralleled — ^and, happily, inaeasingly overcome — ^by the 
growth of solidarity, of common concern for peace and 
progress in our relations with each other, by a strengthening 
of determination to adjust by pacific means alone whatever 
differences may arise among us. 

It is not an accident that American nations have been 
peculiarly interested in the development of international law. 
Relationships such as those which have been steadily growing 
up among us are impossible unless rules of international con- 
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duct are carefully defined and unless such rules are fully 
accepted and become governing. That is the essence of 
civilized order in the international life of the world. 

Historically speaking, the developments which I have 
briefly desaibed have not been peculiar to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For a century and a half, the progress of human 
ailightenment and human freedom continued throughout the 
world, overturning the bulwarks of tyranny and opening the 
way for the establishment of democratic institutions and the 
assertion of human rights. Nor has the earnest search for 
world order under law been confined to any one portion of 
the globe. The developments which have taken place in the 
Western Hemisphere have been a part of a mighty stream of 
new ideas, new concepts, new attitudes of mind and spirit, 
which has coursed and ramified, with differing degrees of 
vigor and success, throughout the world. We have made 
important contributions to that stream, and have, in turn, been 
nourished by it. 

Ill 

Unfortunately, in recent years, powerful forces in some 
parts of the world have challenged the validity of the primary 
and basic principles upon the foundation of which we and 
the rest of mankind have been building the edifice of our 
social organization and of our international life. Whatever 
outer garments they may wear today, these forces are not new 
in the experience of mankind. Fundamentally, they are the 
same forces that had for centuries held men in bodily slavery 
and spiritual degradation and had impressed upon the rela- 
tions among nations a state of anarchy, of reliance upon 
armed force, of complete absence of any kind of safety and 
security. 

Mankind is tragically confronted once more by the alterna- 
tives of freedom or serfdom, of order or anarchy, of progress 
or retrogression, of civilization or barbarism. 

Let there be no illusion. The alternatives are real and 
concrete not only in the portions of the world lying in the 
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immediate vicinity of the countries in which these resurgent 
forces find their orgam2:ed expression; they loom threaten- 
ingly throughout the world. Their ominous shadow falls 
athwart our own hemisphere. 

In the face of this threat, it is our most important duty 
to ourselves and to humanity to maintain and preserve inviolate 
our own institutions and the beliefs on which they rest. 
It IS imperative that the 21 republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere proclaim, unequivocally and unmistakably, their pro- 
found belief that only the type of national organization and 
of international relationship which we and the rest of man- 
kind have been persistently and laboriously building up in 
the course of recent generations can make it possible for 
nations to advance materially and culturally, and for man to 
be free. It is imperative that our peoples rededicate them- 
selves to the ideals which actuated the founders of our 
respective nations. It is imperative that our generation should 
find again that clarity of vision, that tenacity of purpose, and 
that heroic determination which led our forefathers to stake 
their all — ^to make every sacrifice, if need should be — for the 
assertion of human rights and creation and maintenance of 
free popular government. 

The characteristics which our nations have in common 
and which have already rendered possible in the Western 
Hemisphere a recent course of developments different from 
those which have occurred in many other parts of the world, 
are powerful factors in enabling us to perform this duty. 
Toward that end we must work unremittingly. 

Each and all of us desire passionately to live at peace with 
every nation of the world. But there must not be a shadow 
of a doubt anywhere as to the determination of the American 
nations not to permit the invasion of this hemisphere by the 
armed forces of any power or any possible combination of 
powers. Each of our nations obviously must deade for itself 
what measures it should take in order to meet its share of 
our common interest and responsibility in this respect. As 
far as my country is concerned, let no one doubt for a moment 
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that, so long as the possibility of armed challenge exists, the 
United States will maintain adequate defensive military, naval, 
and air establishments. 

At the same time, we all know that armed force is not 
the only instrumentality by which nations can be conquered. 
Equally, the dissemination by nations of doctrines and the 
carrying on of other types of activity can be utilized for the 
purpose of undermimng and destroying in other nations 
established institutions of government and basic soaal order. 
Such activities are based on the fallacious theories of class 
or racial superiority, or claims to national dominance, which 
are being revived again in some parts of the world. 

There is no place in the Western Hemisphere for a revival 
of such doctrines and theories, which our nations, in common 
with an overwhelming majority of civilized mankind, rejected 
long ago. 

Each and all of us desire to maintain friendly relations 
with every nation of the world — ^resting upon the basis of 
mutual respect for national independence, upon noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of others, upon fair dealmg in 
every phase of international relationships. But there should 
not be a shadow of a doubt an)rwhere as to the determination 
of the American nations not to permit the invasion of this 
hemisphere from any quarter by activities contrary or inimical 
to this basis of relations among nations. Here again, with a 
full consciousness of our common interest and responsibility, 
each of our nations must decide for itself what measures it 
should take in order to meet these insidious dangers. 

All this is of surpassing importance. And yet, adequate 
defense against actual or potential danger is not enough as 
the objective of responsible statesmanship. There is equal 
or even greater need for unstinted effort in the direction of 
removing the causes of danger and of opening the way for 
the constmctive processes of human progress. The conditions 
which confront us require also a vigorous program of positive 
action. 
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In an important measure, such a program already exists. 
It is the frmtful result of inter-American conferences held in 
the past and of the influence exerted upon the life of our 
hemisphere by these periodic exchanges of views and by the 
agreements which we reach on vital problems. The Confer- 
ence in which we are again assembled now as representatives 
of the American nations ofFers a timely and preaous oppor- 
tunity for advancing and perfecting this indispensable pro- 
gram of assunng the solidarity, security, independence, 
prosperity, and progress of the Americas and of making our 
individual and joint contribution to the peace and well-being 
of the world. 

IV 

Our Conference must carry forward the work of building 
an enduring structure of peace. It is within the power of the 
American nations to furnish a conclusive demonstration that 
peace, based on justice, law, and cooperative effort, is un- 
questionably feasible. To that end, we must examine anew 
the existing instruments of peace, by which we are all bound 
to a system of pacific settlement, and give our best thought to 
every possible method of perfecting further the inter- American 
machinery of peace. 

Our Conference must devote sincere effort to discovering 
the means of strengthening the foundations of international 
law. At a time when the structure of world order under 
law is being undermined and impaired in many parts of the 
globe, the very highest responsibility rests upon us to keep 
alive those fundamental principles of relations among nations 
upon which alone such order can be maintained. The right of 
each nation to manage its own affairs free from outside inter- 
ference; recognition of the sovereignty and equality of states 
irrespective of siae and strength; respect for the pledged word 
and the sanctity of treaty obligations — these and numerous 
other basic priciples must be the governing rules of inter- 
national conduct if peace rather than anarchy is to prevail, 
and dvilkation is to advance. 
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Our Conference must extend and make more secure the 
bases of sound and healthy economic relations among nations. 
Excessive trade barriers and other obstacles to the flow of 
mutually profitable international commerce still weigh heavily 
upon the economic life of the world — on our continent, as 
well as elsewhere. Nations cannot prosper and provide for 
their populations a full measure of stable employment and 
a rising standard of living if international trade is destroyed 
by suicidal attempts at autarchy or is impaired by being forced 
into the artificial channels of narrow bilateralism or exclusive 
regionalism. And just as production cannot be expanded 
and improved by a return to hand operation, so trade cannot 
be fostered by a reversion to the pnmitive forms of physical 
barter. Only through a liberalization of trade relations, 
through a reduction of excessive trade barriers, through a 
firm establishment of equality of commeraal treatment, can 
the exchange of goods among nations play its vital and indis- 
pensable role of enhancing the prosperity and stability of 
national economies. 

The removal of excessive trade barriers and the restoration 
of the trade process to a basis of equality of commer- 
aal treatment and commeraal opportunity is today a task 
of the utmost importance. Unless the nations of the world 
can achieve this task, the prospect for economic and social 
improvement and stability within nations must remain dark 
indeed. Our Conference should examine every feasible 
method of aiding in the successful performance of this task — 
among ourselves, as well as between each of us and the rest 
of the world We seek to restore mutually profitable trade to 
the fullest practical extent both among the American nations 
and among all the nations of the world. 

Our Conference must carry forward the work of providing 
wider and stronger foundations for international cultural 
relations and better understanding among nations — again, 
among ourselves, as well as between each of us and the rest 
of the world. This work of moral disarmament, already far 
advanced on the American Continent, is indispensable for 
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the creation and maintenance of a civilized world order under 
law It IS an important vehicle for strengthening and develop- 
ing those innumerable international relationships in every 
phase of human activity through which the lives of nations 
have already been vastly enriched. 

The American nations, with the cooperation of some of 
the nations of the other hemisphere, are faithfully carrying 
forward the program of principles underlying world order, 
peace, and economic restoration, which I have fully sum- 
marized. The success of this program is indispensable to 
the welfare and progress and avilization of the human race. 
For each and every nation the estabhshment of these prinaples 
throughout the world would bring immense benefit, as any 
alternative pohcy resting on force must bring each and every 
one disaster. 

Each nation has a sincere standing invitation to join in 
approval and support of this program of principles It would 
be an unspeakable calamity if any nation at this crucial and 
critical time in the affairs of men should further pursue the 
opposing course of force and military aggression. Here is 
presented the greatest single issue confronting all peaceful 
nations. We shall not lose sight of it for a moment as we 
grapple with the vital questions peculiar to this hemisphere. 

The world’s greatest need today is that there be created 
and maintained conditions which will give to nations and to 
individuals peace of mind and of spirit. Toward producing 
those conditions, we must strive with all our strength in 
every field — ^political, social, economic, and moral. Only as 
favorable conditions develop in all these fields, will the way be 
open for a reversal of the present-day trend in military arma- 
ments, which impose so crushing a burden upon the lives of 
nations and individuals and open before mankind the horrible 
vista of a marvelous civilization crashing into ruin under the 
impact of a period of all-destroying warfare. 

We of the Americas are fortunate beyond words in being 
so situated that we can make our example and our influence 
a potent factor in promotion of conditions in which there 
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may be peace with justice and with security. Nor do we stand 
alone. There are in other parts of the world powerful forces, 
actual or latent, working toward the same end. 

We must not bring the labors of this Conference to a 
conclusion without providing a renewed basis of hope and a 
renewed determination — not only for our own nations, but for 
all other nations or groups within nations, which, at times 
against great odds and in the face of heart-breabng difficulties, 
are working for a better world. 



THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF 
ROOSEVELT" 

Alben W. Barkley 

This argximent by Senator Barkley, Senate leader of the 
Democratic party, was given on March 7, 1939, at the end of a 
week’s heated Senate debate on the issue of national defense. 

The Upper Chamber had before it the Army Expansion Bill. 
The House had approved m short order the regular War Department 
appropriation calhng for an expenditure of half a billion dollars. 

The President’s emergency national defense program, as recom- 
mended in his special message to Congress on January 12, 1939, 
had gone through the House practically intact except for the elimma- 
tion of the Guam submarine base This bill was m two sections* 
one for the Ajrmy, another for the Navy. The Army section, involv- 
ing an appropriation of $358,000,000, to be spent chiefly in increas- 
ing the Army air force wing to 6000 planes, first came up for Senate 
consideration. The members seized upon the bill proposing an 
unprecedented peace time emergency defense program, as an excuse to 
debate the administration’s foreign policy. Issues of maintaining 
neutrality, applying sanctions against aggressors, supportmg democratic 
countries, and of voting huge expenditures for defense were battled 
back and forth. 

The length of Senator Barkley’s argument, interrupted as it was 
by remarks from Oark, of Missouri, Norris, of Nebraska, Johnson, 
of California, and others, prevents its complete inclusion here. The 
first section is reprinted m full At the conclusion of the discussion 
the Senate passed the bill (HR. 3791) with 77 yeas, 8 nays, and 
11 not voting. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to quote from it, but only 
to refer to the annual message of the President to the Con- 
gress of the United States delivered on the 4th day of last 
January, which fits into the poliqr that he announced in 
Chautauqua, the policy that he announced on the 4th of 
March, 1933, the pohcy that he announced in Chicago in 
1937, and his foreign policy epitomized in the excellent 
statement he gave out to the press only a few weeks ago. 

What is that policy? 

1 Coagressional Record. 84: no 46:3339-45, March 7, 1939. By perxnis- 
sion of the auUior. 
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On the 2 2d day of January we heard read the great and 
immortal address of George Washington, in which he coun- 
seled us against entanghng alliances Most of us quote 
Washington and most of us quote Jefferson as the devil 
quotes the Bible for his own purposes, and frequently leaves 
out the most significant quotations in the context of that 
which we desire to use. Jefferson is frequently quoted as 
having remarked that “that government is best that governs 
least, “ without any regard to the context of what Jefferson 
was talking about. He was talking about an ideal society in 
which all men recognize the rights of all other men, and 
said that in such a society the least government is the best 
government, because it inflicts its orders and its regulations 
in the smallest possible degree upon the people over whom 
that government reigns. But in one of his great letters, 
written in 1824 or 1825, only a year or two prior to his 
death, Jefferson said he believed that all constitutions ought 
to be changed every 20 years, that there ought to be auto- 
matic provisions in them for their change, because he said 
no dead generation has any right to bind a living generation. 
Nobody ever quotes that from Jefferson 

In his Farewell Address, George Washington counseled us 
against permanent entangling alliances, and then almost in 
the same breath said we may rely upon temporary alliances 
in particular emergencies for the protection of the rights of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, so far as I recall, we have never had an 
entangling alliance with any nation, either permanent or 
temporary. When, in response to the call of liberty and 
justice, in 1898 we fought the Spanish-American War, 
although the immediate occasion for the declaration of war 
was the blowing up of the battleship Maine in the harbor of 
Habana, fundamentally that situation arose out of the desire 
of the American people to abolish a festering sore of brutality 
and iniquity and despotism in the Western Hemisphere; but 
there was no alliance, either before, during, or after that war. 
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There was no alliance with Cuba There was no alliance 
with any South or Central American nation. There was no 
alliance with the Philippine Islands. There was no alliance 
in the World War; but, if there had been, it would not have 
been in violation of the Farewell Address of George Wash- 
ington, because, while inveighing against permanent alliances 
and giving the reasons therefor, he in effect counseled tempo- 
rary alliances whenever the arcumstances might justify them, 
growing out of conditions that might exist at the time. But 
m spite of the fact that General Washington apparently 
counseled temporary alliances, there has never been even a 
temporary alliance between the United States and any other 
nation that bound us to engage in armed conflict, to go to 
war to protect them or to protect anybody else, or even 
ourselves. We entered into the World War as the result 
of conditions that had accumulated for two and one-half years 
We were associated with the Allies in the prosecution of that 
war, but there was no alliance, either openly or secretly, that 
took us into that war, or bound us by the terms of its 
conclusion. 

We asserted our own independence as a nation when the 
war had concluded. Whether wisely or unwisely, we need not 
now debate, we asserted our independence in the matter of 
the solution of the world problems which came as a result of 
that war, and finally entered into a separate treaty with 
Germany and Austria in the settlement of the war. 

What is our foreign policy, Mr. President^ First, the 
President said, '*We are against any entangling aUiances, obvi- 
ously.'* Of course we are. We have always been. We have 
never entered into one. We are not a party to any entangling 
alhance today, and I daresay that whatever may be the 
exigencies of our defense in the future, whatever may be the 
requirements of our National Government to protect not only 
our people and our liberty and our traditions, but whatever 
activities we may be called upon to indulge in to protect the 
Monroe Doctrine, or all the things that are assoaated with 
the Monroe Doctrine, it will not be done as the result of any 
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alliance between our nation and any other nation, but will 
be done in the protection of our interests, will be done in the 
protection of our civili 2 ation, will be done in carrying out the 
theory of the Monroe Doctrine, that any effort on the part 
of any European — or, I might add, Asiatic — ^nation to gain 
a foothold in the Western Hemisphere would be regarded as 
an imfriendly act by the United States. Of course we are 
opposed to entangling alliances, and the President is opposed 
to them. 

No. 2. ’‘We are in favor of the maintenance of world 
trade for all nations, including ourselves 

Mr. President, I need not go into any detail m discussing 
the desire for world trade. I need not call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to the indispensability of inter- 
national trade. There has never been a great nation, com- 
mercial or military, which did not have its ships plying the 
Seven Seas carrying to the waiting hungry, naked, and want- 
ing nations of the world the products of its labor in field and 
factory. 

I need not call attention to the fact that international law 
has so sanctioned international trade that even in time of 
war it protects trade carried by the ships of one nation to 
another nation, subject to certain reservations with respect 
to contraband of war, and search and seizure of ships, in 
order to prevent the enemy from obtaining supplies. 

I need not expatiate upon the desire of this administration 
to bring about an increase in world trade. I need not refer 
to the fact that a decade ago, almost by our own example, 
barriers were erected around nations declaring themselves 
self-sufficient, announcing to mankind that they would 
neither sell nor buy, that they were a land unto themselves, 
and did not need their neighbors I need not refer to the 
disaster which came over the world as a result of that policy, 
which was followed by other nations after the example had 
been set by one of the greatest nations in the world. 

I need not refer to the fact that our great Seaetary of 
State, Cordell Hull, who will go down in history as one of the 
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great Secretaries of State of the American Republic, has de- 
voted himself intelligently and patriotically to lowering some 
of these artificial barriers, so that the products of mankind 
may find distribution among those who need them and do not 
have them. Of course, we believe in international trade. 

No 3. "We are in complete sympathy with every effort 
made to reduce or limit armaments.” 

Can anyone deny that.^ Can anyone deny that we took 
the initiative soon after the World War, through our Secre- 
tary of State, now the great Chief Justice of the United 
States, to assemble here in Washington a conclave repre- 
senting the great nations of the world in an effort to relieve 
the tax-burdened men and women of the world of taxation, 
and the burdens of armaments, in order that we might escape 
from the incentive or the inducement to war.^ And when 
that conclave had concluded its deliberations and had entered 
into a treaty providing for the 5-5-3 ratio as between the 
United States, England, Japan, and others, we rejoiced 
in the belief, we were spurred on with the hope, that, after 
all, there had come a reversion in the trend of international 
relationships, and that the suffering men and women of the 
world who are not responsible for war or for its disasters or 
its ha 2 ards or its catastrophes might, after a while, lift their 
bended backs and look the sun in the face, and feel that, after 
all, civilization and Christianity had come to their relief in 
lifting these burdens from their shoulders. How we rejoiced 
in the consummation of that treaty. Can anyone deny or 
doubt that it has been our policy from the beginning to 
encourage the limitation of armaments^ 

Then, when the Nine Power Treaty was entered into, and 
when, imder the leadership of a great French statesman, 
Aristide Briand, and another great American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, nearly all the nations of the 
world entered into an agreement to abolish war as a means 
of advanang their national policy, those of us who love peace 
and hate war, those of us who desire to see the inventive 
genius of mankind converged upon the solution of social 
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and economic problems, those of us who desire to take away 
the slavery from children in future generations who are in 
advance committed to a policy which may result in war, 
again shouted our hosannas and our hallelujahs across the 
world, which recognized the futility of war, because it had 
entered into an agreement encompassing nearly all the nations 
of mankind to abolish war as a means of national policy. 
No one can deny that it has been our policy to advocate 
limitation of armaments. 

No. 4 Said the President — 

'*As a nation, as American people, we are sympathetic 
with the peaceful maintenance of political, economic, and 
social independence of all nations in the world 

No one can deny that statement. No one can controvert 
the assertion that that is our policy, and has always been our 
pohcy, though at times in the past historians have criticized 
the course of the American Republic in marching across the 
Western Hemisphere and taking into its arms the body of 
the midcontinent between the two oceans. When the War 
with Spain was over, there were those in our country who 
announced that they were in favor of a policy which would 
take us on to Panama, on to Mexico, on to Central America, 
and when the Panama Canal had been completed there were 
important people in this country who advocated our taking 
every foot of land between here and Panama, in order that 
there might never be any occasion for any foreign nation to 
set foot upon the part of America which might be contiguous 
to the Panama Canal. 

Happily we have followed no such policy; happily we do 
not believe in any such policy, and happily there is not a foot 
of land in the Western Hemisphere which we desire from 
any nation Yet, as the Senator from Idaho stated a few 
few days ago, the Monroe Doctrine is a doctrine which was 
instigated and inspired by an enlightened selfishness 

I do not believe there is any considerable body of Ameri- 
can sentiment which would be in favor of the abandonment 
of the Monroe Doctrine, for if in 1823 the obtaining of a 
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foothold by any other nation in the Western Hemisphere 
could have been regarded as an unfriendly act on the part of 
that nation toward the United States, certainly today it would 
be more dangerous than it was 116 years ago for any such 
nation to obtain a foothold in the continent of America. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for us 
meticulously to examine the statements of our Government 
in order to prove that our foreign policy is a policy inspired 
by the desire for peace, and yet a policy inspired by the 
desire to protect and defend democracy, under which we 
have lived for 150 years, for the inauguration of which our 
ancestors did not fear to fight, and for the preservation of 
which our people for 150 years have been willing to make 
whatever sacrifice might be necessary not only to preserve 
democracy for ourselves, but to advance it among the people 
of the world. 



DRAFTING OF WEALTH IN TIME 
OF WAR" 

Joshua Bryan Lee 

Senator Lee delivered this speech in the Senate on Tuesday, 
February 28, 1939, upon renewal of debate on the bill (H.R.^ 3791) 
to provide more ^ectively for the national defense by carrying out 
the recommendations of the President m his message of January 12, 
1939. Senator Clark of Idaho gave a lengthy and eloquent indictment 
of war. Senator Lee, following immediately, talked more specifically 
in defense of the amendment to provide for 6000 airplanes. His 
address was one of the ablest of this first session of the Seventy-Sixth 
Congress. At its conclusion he introduced, for reference to the 
Mihtary Affairs Committee, a bill (S 1650) "to promote peace and 
the national defense through a more equal distribution of the burdens 
of war by drafting the use of money according to ability to lend to 
the Government." 

Mr President, the primary purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide a means of financing war. It has several purposes. One 
is to prevent profiteering. One is to supply the necessary 
sinews of war. Every nation that depends upon the voluntary 
system of financing a war, if the war last long, finds itself 
confronted with the necessity of issuing paper fiat money, 
and breaks down its own financial system Great Britain came 
nearer financing a war on the pay-as-you-go basis than any 
other nation has yet done, and Great Britain was able to pay 
only 36 per cent; and by the time the war ended. Great Brit- 
ain was paying five per cent interest on her bonds on the vol- 
untary basis. The longer a war goes, the darker the future 
looks, the more difficult it is to coax enough money out of 
hiding to finance the war. Therefore, there should be a law 
that will compel the financial support of a war which is just 
as strict and just as rigid as the law that compels the man- 
power of a country to support the war. 

^Congressional Record. 84: no 40*2829-2832, February 28, 1939. By per- 
mission of Senator lee. 
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That is what is provided by the bill I have introduced. It 
provides for a draft of capital. There are only two ways in 
which the Government can get money from the people. 
One is to borrow it from them, and the other is to take it 
away from them. If we take it away from them, that is 
taxes, in which event we do not intend to give it back. 
There are two kinds of loans. One is voluntary, and the 
other is mandatory. This bill provides for a mandatory loan 
in proportion to each individual’s ability to pay; and it 
limits the interest rate to one per cent, instead of letting it 
rise with each successive issue of bonds, with the result that 
the longer the war goes, the higher the interest rate becomes. 
The bill prevents profiteering in the field of financing war. 

We have already paid $12,000,000,000 of interest alone 
on the bonds of the last war, and we cannot touch any of 
that money by taxation, because it is tax-exempt. We can- 
not reach the profits of financing war when it is financed 
with tax-exempt, voluntary bonds. This bill provides a 
method of financing war on a basis as mandatory as the law 
which calls men to the colors. 

We cannot pay as we go in case of war. France tried it. 
France was able to pay only 17 per cent, and she broke her 
economic fabric and ruined her franc. Germany ruined her 
mark, and broke down inside before she broke down on the 
Hindenburg line. Therefore, while we are considering meth- 
ods of national defense that cost money, this is a method of 
national defense that would not cost us a dime, and I hope 
it can be brought before this body this year and passed. It 
would strengthen us. It would have a tremendous psycho- 
logical effect upon a foreign foe, when they look upon 
America as a potential victim, to see on the books a statute, 
a sleeping giant that would rise to strength upon the dec- 
laration of war, that would give the Government power to 
finance a war to the full extent of America’s ability to pay. 
Then it would have a tremendous effect in causing any 
nation which is too ambitious to pause before declaring war 
upon the United States. It would mean that the United 
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States could get money without delay or embarrassment It 
would mean that there would be no unconscionable profits 
after the war. It would mean that every soldier who served 
would feel that the money that paid for his clothes and his 
ammunition and his food was not a subject for profiteering 
It would strengthen America in the eyes of the people, who 
were so disgusted with the unconsaonable profits that re- 
sulted from the last war that they swore down in their 
hearts that they would look twice before they supported any 
future war if it meant filling the pockets of certain interests 
as the last war did 

It would strengthen us, in my opimon, more than these 
airplanes would strengthen us to pass a bill that would say 
to the financier, *'If we have war it is going to cost you If 
we have war, it may break you ** It would simply put them 
on notice that if there is war, there will be no profits. 

At the time of the last war we borrowed 50-cent dollars 
and paid back 100-cent dollars, or 136-cent dollars, as my 
colleague the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr Thomas} 
has pointed out. When we borrowed those dollars, due to 
inflation, a dollar would buy only 50 cents worth of goods. 
We borrowed 50-cent dollars. We paid back, after things 
became more normal, 136-cent dollars, with the result that 
there came the tremendous profits in the financing of the 
war, which we cannot touch, under any voluntary system of 
raising money from tax-exempt bonds 

Why have a voluntary system for raising money any more 
than have a voluntary system for raising an army of men? 
The War Department, over the signature of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Louis Johnson, says that a war, in order to be 
successful, must have the support of the people, therefore 
they do not favor my proposal, because if we have the sup- 
port of the people, we can get the money. Why would not 
the same argument apply to the raising of an army, if it 
applies to the raising of moneys 

Ex-service men, who know war better than anyone else, 
have, since the close of the last war, asked for a bill to draft 
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capital. Every ex-service organization has gone on record 
time and again for a bill which would draft capital in case 
of war. 

The argument is advanced by certain people who do not 
want such a bill that we do not need it, that we can raise 
the money. We can raise it, and then we can pay the tre- 
mendous profits. 

While we were in France serving for a dollar a day and 
a chance to die, 22,000 millionaires were made in this coun- 
try, according to the statement of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Munitions Committee [Mr. Nye}. That is what is in 
the minds and craws of the people of this country regarding 
war. It is not that any red-blooded Americans — and they 
are all red-blooded — ^would object to a defense sufficient to 
protect us from aggression. It is merely that we were so 
sickened by the story of the profits made during the last war 
that we are gun-shy when it comes to appropriations of 
money for war materials or to defend our country against 
an aggressor. 

Mr. President and Senators, I say that if we pass legisla- 
tion such as the bill I have just introduced, which will pre- 
vent profits from war, it will do more to gain the support of 
the people of the United States behind a program of national 
defense than any other thing we can do. 

We ought to go a step further and pass one of the bills 
recommended after the Senate Munitions Committee hear- 
ings. Several Senators have such bills. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Connally] has such a bill, and one was intro- 
duced by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Clark], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VAJmENBERG]. I have joined several Senators in introducing 
such a bill, a bill which calls for a tax which will recover the 
profits which result from war. We can reach all the profits in 
war in that way, except profits which result from financing 
the war, and we caimot reach them because the bonds repre- 
senting them are tax exempt and the interest from them is 
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tax exempt. That is why I am arguing today for a measure 
which will increase our national defense without a dime of 
cost. Such a bill would tend to equahze the burdens of war. 

In the last war we drafted men but we begged for money. 
We called men to the colors by law. We bed them by grace 
We raised an army of men by force; we supported them by 
supplication — an outrage to the majesty of the flag itself. 

The Constitution provides that "Congress shall have power 
to declare war,” and, skipping some provisions, “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers.” And what was provided 
among the “foregoing powers”? They provided that Con- 
gress shall have the power “to raise and support an army,” 
and the supporting of an army is just as much a part of the 
Constitution as is the raismg of an army There is the con- 
stitutional mandate for raising the finances of war by as much 
force as that employed m raising the manpower. When we 
do that, people will no longer worry about the unconscionable 
profits which result from war. Such profits were made in the 
last war, as they were made in the Civil War, and as will 
happen in the next war unless we do something now to 
prevent it. 

I thank the Senate, 



FOR AN ADEQUATE DEFENSE" 


Gerald P. Nye, Jr 

This speech was delivered in the Senate on February 28, 1939- 
Senator Nye, immediately followed Senator Lee (see preceding 
speech), and recalled the debate to the bill before the House, on 
national defense The Senator occupied the floor the remainder of 
the day, yieldmg frequently to his colleagues. The section of his 
day’s debate which follows is typical of his treatment of the theme. 
This subject Mr. Nye has repeatedly and with great rhetorical success 
discussed in the Senate and over the air, during the past twelve 
months. For the outcome of the debate see the Introduction to 
Senator Barkley’s speech, supra 

Mr. President, until the recent departure from that spirit 
of fear which gripped the country for so long, coolness and 
common sense have had anything but a right-of-way in our 
considerations. We have been fearing that we were unpre- 
pared for emergencies which might arise, and now, in light 
of all the preparing we have done, especially of more recent 
years, one is wont to ask when in the world we are ever going 
to be adequately prepared.^ Senators will remember that 
during these winter months representatives of the Govern- 
ment were talking, not of 5,500 and 6,000 planes, but of 
10,000 planes or 15,000 planes, of 20,000 planes. Were we 
to have that number of planes today there would still be an 
element of the people who would be counting our national 
defense wholly inadequate, 

A year or two years before we entered the World War, 
the war that was going to be the last war, it was costing us in 
the neighborhood of $300,000,000 a year to maintain a na- 
tional defense. This year the cost will be close to $2,000,- 
000,000; and yet as large a proportion of our people are 
dissatisfied, fearful about the adequacy of our national de- 
fense, as were dissatisfied back in 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

1 Congressional Record. 84: no 2833-50, February 28, 1939. By per- 
mission of Senator Nye. 
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I have greater respect today for the American Military 
Establishment than I have ever entertained before. Except 
for the manner in which our military leaders stood up last 
winter against odds and fought against some rather uncer- 
tain proposals, only Heaven knows what the Congress would 
be confronted with at this time. The Army can be said very 
definitely to have stopped a stampede that was on its way to 
a very definite goal. 

As I have said, there has not been coolness and common 
sense entertained of late months. There has come through 
the winter the urge to repeal the neutrahty law, or to amend 
it so as to give more power to someone to determine what 
the neutrality law ought to be made to operate against, or 
what it ought to be made to operate for — all of it all the 
while in the name of neutrality. 

Mr. President, before men give themselves to the cause 
of repeal of the neutrality law, at least there ought to be 
willingness to afford the law a chance to demonstrate how 
much of a success it may be, or how much of a failure it 
may be. The tmth of the matter is that it has not been given 
such a chance. There have been opportunities, there have 
been chances to invoke the neutrality law where it might have 
demonstrated itself, but that has not been done. In connec- 
tion with consideration of any proposal to repeal or amend 
the neutrality law, I wish that Americans might remember 
what was the first purpose of that law. Its first purpose was 
to serve the interests of the United States at peace, and the 
interests of no foreign nation or nations at war. 

Then, too, Mr. President, to demonstrate our uncertainty, 
the absence of any coolness, or the exercise of common sense, 
this winter has seen seaet session after secret session, secret 
concealed operations after secret concealed operations, until 
the United States has been put in a state of jitters over what 
must be involved. 

Calling the Military Affairs Committees of the two 
Houses together to hear the Ambassadors from London and 
Paris could not have had any other effect. I do not know 
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what was its purpose, but it could not have had any other 
effect than to cause an uncertainty of mind, to open up the 
American mind, and make it ready to receive a terrific pro- 
gram of armament. 

We have talked now of militari 2 ing the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps We spend most madly for a peacetime 
preparation, when we cannot even hope to pay for such 
preparation out of the revenues of the Government being 
raised at this stage. We call every proponent of less hysteria 
**pro-Na 2 i.” We make it difficult for critics to criticize any 
direction which might be pursued by our Government. Some 
people call the critics boobs and liars. When all the activi- 
ties of this last winter are taken together one is inclined to 
look around and wonder where George Creel may be con- 
cealed somewhere. It is time now to be hearing about some 
intercepted secret documents passing between dictators and 
other republics of this hemisphere It is about time to be 
hearing that the dictators are cutting the fingers off of chil- 
dren, and mutilating the bodies of mothers, women, and 
children in other parts of the world. That has been the 
stage which has been in the making this winter, it seems to 
me, and I for one am glad to see the American people catch- 
ing up with it, and to see a breaking away, as we are witness- 
ing a departure from the fear which has been grippmg the 
country for a number of months past. 

Mr. President, what is it we are aimmg at by this pro- 
posal to build 5,500 or 6,000 planes? Why must we have 
that number of planes ? What is it we are preparing for that 
requires any such national defense as that? One can only 
conclude that it must be the alleged preparation on the part 
of the dictatorships to conduct a war from the air. There is 
vast difference of opinion as to what is, for example, Ger- 
many's ability today. 

Major Elliott, an authority, declares that it is his belief 
that Germany's maximum of air strength today is about 3,500 
planes. G>ncurring with him in that opinion is a leading 
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British air authority by the name of C. G Gray, who also 
estimates Germany’s air force at approximately 3,500 planes. 

Recently I read an account of a debate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, revealing the belief there that Ger- 
many possesses somewhere between 3,000 and 5,000 planes. 
In the United States we have had an education all this winter 
to the eflFect that Germany has at least 9,000 or 10,000 planes. 
Is that what we are aiming at? Mr. President, if Germany 
has 10,000 active combat planes, it does not follow that we, 
from the standpoint of providing an adequate national de- 
fense, must needs have 10,000 combat planes. If our home, 
instead of being the Umted States, were France or England, 
I could hardly be as content as I now am with a lesser air 
force. Yet were I a resident of England or of France, I 
should not feel that my country had to have 10,000 airplanes 
to defend itself against a potential enemy that had 10,000 
airplanes That point is conceded by French authorities, who, 
it seems, have abandoned the thought of trying to match, 
plane for plane, what Germany, her neighbor, has The 
French are bent upon substituting quality for quantity and 
are quite content m their belief that they will be able success- 
fully to repulse any attack which may come from a neighbor 
land. 

Mr. President, the issue of national defense must of 
necessity involve primarily the question of foreign policy. It 
IS difficult, if not impossible, for a Congress to provide a 
national defense if it does not know what the foreign policy 
is. I insist that this Congress does not know what is the 
foreign policy of the United States I insist that from the 
standpoint of a strict national defense, protecting ourselves 
against attack, we are not in need of what some authorities 
are insisting we shall have in the name of national defense, 
unless those authorities have attached something more than 
a requirement of national defense to our foreign policy. We 
say there are no entangling alliances As I said earlier today, 
I can point to none that my country has made with a foreign 
land. Yet I am wondering if there is any difference between 
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entangling ourselves in foreign alliances and leading causes 
in which we seek to entangle other governments 

We are greatly disturbed about what certain dictatorships 
are making ready to do Abroad, on the part of countries 
for which we are showing a large solicitation, there is com- 
parative calmness; certainly not the same degree of fear that 
is being expressed in the United States A few weeks ago 
the British Prime Minister stood calmly and deliberately 
before an audience and coolly said, in effect, that it was not 
Great Britain's ox that was being gored in Europe, but Uncle 
Sam's. He said that it was not John Bull who had the stakes 
in the ring, but that it was Uncle Sam whose stakes were 
involved. 

The British Prime Minister said, in effect, that perhaps 
the time has come for Britain to stand with the United States 
in the cause of defending demoaacy the world over. It has 
one wondering, if there is to be another war, whose war it 
is to be, whether it is to be Britain's or whether it is to be 
ours. One would guess, if he listened to leadership abroad, 
that if there is to be another war for democracy, the war 
must be led by the United States, with the privilege in the 
Umted States, of course, of meeting the entire cost of 
operation. 

I am more and more convmced that there will be no war 
in Europe this spring, this year, or next year, unless the 
United States encourages, urges, and eggs Europe on to it. 
There will be no war in Europe unless the United States 
shows a definite will to help out when war comes, and an 
inclination to finance it. There will surely be a war in 
Europe when the United States gives the word ''Go" and 
gives Europe reason to anticipate that the United States will 
be standing by and ready to go on when the hour comes. 

... I regret that the interruptions of the afternoon have 
occasioned my taking as much of the time of the Senate as I 
have taken. In conclusion I once again wish to voice my 
desire to see the United States of America afforded an ade- 
quate national defense sufficient to repulse any attack by any 
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foreign foe or group of foes, to repulse any attack upon the 
North American Continent or the South American Contment; 
but I insist there is no threat inviting the degree of madness 
which is involved or has been involved this winter in our 
consideration of the question of providing an adequate na- 
tional defense. 

I am not disposed to believe that America needs 5,000 or 
6,000 planes, "^ere is the threat that is calling for such an 
outlay, for such a number of planes within the next two 
years ? I fail to see it. I wish and I hope that somehow oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to win rather material amendments to 
the pending bill that will reduce the number of planes, to be 
built under the present plan for national defense, to such a 
point that we can have consistent output within the next year 
at least, and then be sure that we are not tying our hands in 
such a way that a year from now we will find ourselves with 
a lot of obsolete planes on our hands, when new devices are 
ready for development which would give us the greatest 
advantage if only we could possess ourselves of them then. 



REARMAMENT" 


Bennett Champ Clark 

Senator Clark gave this debate on March 3, 1939, as part of the 
"fervid oratory,” as Senator Minton put it, "which would lead one 
to believe that the matter before the Senate at the present time was 
a resolution declaring war.” Senator Nye, earlier in the day, con- 
tinued his line of attack as illustrated in his speech of February 28th. 
Senator Holman replied Senator Clark finally obtained the floor 
and through a series of mterniptions developed an able criticism of 
the proposal for 6000 planes. Senator Lee replied and so closed the 
debate for the day For the vote on March 7th, see the Introductory 
Note to Senator Barkley’s speech. 

Mr. President, I desire particularly to address myself to a 
discussion of the committee amendment No. 1, which repre- 
sents the increase — as I see it, without rhyme or reason — ^in 
the number of planes authorized by the pending measure, 
from 5,500 to 6,000. I shall attempt presently to show that 
the increase is not supported by any evidence whatever ad- 
duced before either the House Committee on Military AfiFairs, 
or the Senate Committee on Military AfiFairs, and represents 
simply a gratuitous attempt on the part of the Army and the 
supporters of a tremendous armament of taking an additional 
bite. 

Before I enter into a discussion of the committee amend- 
ment, however, Mr, President, in view of the range which 
the debate has taken, I deem it proper to make a few expres- 
sions of my own views with regard to the implications of the 
bill as regards our general military policy and our general 
foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of adequate national defense. 
I take it that every patriotic American, except a few mis- 
guided but patriotic individuals, who may conceive that it is 

^ Coagressional Record 84: no 43*3137-43, March 3, 1939. By permission 
of Senator Clark. 
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possible for any nation to throw away all of its arms and 
trust simply to the general good will — I take it that every 
patriotic American, except those few individuals, is in favor 
of adequate national defense. 

Mr. President, we come down then to the question of 
what is adequate national defense. As has been asked several 
times in the present debate on the floor of the Senate, For 
what is the defense to be adequate.^ Before proceeding to 
the discussion of this particular amendment, Mr. President, 
I should like to record my view that the only purpose for 
which our national defense should be adequate, the only 
purpose for which we are justified in making authorkations 
or appropriations, is for the defense of the Umted States 
itself. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the United States, 
under any theory whatever, is justified m using the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States to provide an army 
and a navy and an aviation force for the purpose of poliang 
the sea lanes for the protection of the British Empire or the 
French Empire, or for the protection of the possessions of 
any foreign coimtry whatever. 

Mr. President, if we are willing to maintain a suflScient 
naval and military force to enable us to conduct a war 7,000 
miles away from home, let us say in China — ^which, according 
to all naval authorities, would require us to provide a navy 
at least three times as big as Japan^s, and to maintain an 
overwhelming military force — ^if we are going to have any 
contemplation of doing a thing like that, any provision we 
have ever made for naval and military forces, or anyone that 
has ever been suggested in this country, would be pitifully 
inadequate. 

If we propose to fight a war in China to protect Great 
Britain in its possession of Hong Kong, which Great Britain 
wrested from the Chinese m the infamous "opium war'’ by 
precisely the same methods by which Japan has been takmg 
territory in China during the past three or four years ; if we 
intend to wage war in Africa to protect France in her posses- 
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;ion of Tunisia, which France acquired by precisely the same 
methods by which Italy acquired Ethiopia; we are going to 
need both an army and a navy and an air force far greater 
dian anyone in this country has ever dared propose 

If we are going to police the sea lanes to protect the ' 'great 
democracies of the world,*’ so-called, in the possession which 
diey have asserted and maintained by force, there is no limit 
:o the expenditures of men and blood and money and debt 
which the United States will be called upon to make. 

On the other hand, if we are going to stay at home and 
attend to our own business, if we are going to be prepared 
:o repel aggression from any source whatever on the United 
States and our immediate possessions which make up the de- 
fense system of the United States, then it seems to me we 
are being led into a situation of hysteria m which we might 
very readily appropriate a great deal more money and make 
a great deal more preparation than would be reasonably 
accessary. 

Mr. President, I abhor as much as does anybody on this 
floor, or anybody in the United States, the idea of dictator- 
ship, whether it is in Germany or Italy or Russia or any- 
where else. I hate the treatment of the Jews in Germany. 
I hate the treatment of Christians in both Germany and 
Russia. I hate the methods of murder anywhere. It is very 
much more agreeable to my conceptions of governmental 
practice and of proper government for me to observe the 
so-called democracies of England and France than to observe 
the dictatorships, whether Communist or Fascist. But it is 
to be remembered, Mr. President, when we talk about these 
democracies, and the obligation we owe to these democracies 
to defend them and protect them, that so far as their inter- 
national relations are concerned, so far as the conquest of 
lesser peoples is concerned, the great demoaades of Great 
Britain and France have been as imperialistic and as mthless 
in their oppression of minorities and in their subjugation of 
weaker peoples as any nation that has ever existed in the 
world. 
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I can remember, when I was a bo 7 , that I used to go 
down to the old Columbia Theater on F Street — which was 
then a new theater, the best in town, in those days — ^nearly 
every Sunday afternoon to hear some of the leading Amer- 
ican statesmen and pubhcists inveigh on the subject of 
Bull’s crime.” That was the subjugation of the Transvaal 
Republic under old ”Oom Paul” I^ger by the ruthless, im- 
perialist British Government. 

So I say, Mr. President, that as between the so-called 
democracies and the so-called dictatorships, my sympathy 
IS entirely with the so-called democracies; I wish them well; 
but I am not willing to send one American boy away from 
the Umted States to die on foreign fields in quarrels between 
rival imperialisms which do not concern us. 

Mr. President, I heard it said on this floor by an eminent 
Senator whom we all respect, and for whom we all have 
affection, '1 am not afraid to fight a foreign war. I am 
not afraid to send all the boys in the United States to fight 
on foreign fields.” Mr President, I am not so brave. I 
am afraid. I, myself, am not afraid to go again; but I 
am afraid of the suggestion being made on this floor and 
in other places that it is justifiable to send American boys 
halfway around the world to die to protect the paltry invest- 
ments of the Standard Oil Co , or to die to protect England 
or France or any other foreign country in any of its suzerainty 
over subject peoples. 

Mr President, more than twenty years ago, just before the 
entrance of the Umted States into the World War, I sat in 
a room in the Senate wing of the Capitol, the room now 
occupied by the Committee on Naval Affairs but at that time 
the office of the Committee on Foreign Relations. The great 
Senator from Missouri, one of my greatest predecessors in 
this body — a man whose seat I am proud to occupy — Senator 
William J. Stone, was then chairman of the great Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I sat in his office in con- 
versation with him. He had been my friend since my early 
boyhood. I saw him get up and walk over to the window 
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and stand looking out, and I heard him say, "Bennett, we 
are going to have a war. I know it. I am going to vote 
against it. I am not foolish enough to think that my feeble 
influence will keep us from getting into the war; and it is 
going to be the worst thing that ever happened to this 
country.'* He said, "It is not the hves it will cost, although, 
God loiows, it is enough to break a man’s heart to think of 
boys like you going away. Some of you won’t come back. 
Some of you who do come back will wish to God you had not 
come back. Some of you will come back wounded and 
maimed and blinded and worthless for life; but that is not 
the worst of it.” He said, "It is not the money it will cost, 
although your grand-grandchildren, if you get back and have 
any, will not see the paying-oflF of this debt. It is the fact 
that after the war is over, after we have won the war — and 
we shall win the war, because we are too big and powerful 
to get into a war at this stage of the game and not decide 
it — ^we shall never again have the same sort of country that we 
had before.” 

Mr President, I have thought about that conversation a 
thousand times; and I think of that conversation on the part 
of Senator Stone as that of a man who was smit with 
prophecy, a prophecy which has been too tme. We never 
have had again the same sort of country we had before. We 
never again will have the same sort of country we had before. 

Mr President, war itself is the great enemy, the invincible 
enemy of demoaacy, and the invincible enemy of liberalism. 
Fascism on the one hand and communism on the other are 
the products of war. When I heard an eminent Senator on 
this floor on yesterday say that he was not afraid to fight a 
foreign war, that he was not afraid to send all the boys in 
this country to fight on foreign shores, I shuddered; not alone 
because I have three boys of my own; not alone because I 
have a knowledge and a feeling for the millions of American 
boys who would be sent away; not alone because I once took 
boys with me in 1917 and promised their fathers and mothers 
that I would take care of them, some of whom did not come 
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back; but more especially, Mr. President, because of my feel- 
ing that if the United States were once again to engage in a 
foreign war we ourselves might win the war against foreign 
dictatorships and emerge as having lost the war by being 
ourselves a totalitarian state. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I do not want 
any vote cast for the pending measure, which I regard, in 
comparison with some of the grandiose schemes proposed by 
the Assistant Secretary of War and others, as an essentially 
modest proposal — I do not want a vote for this bill to be 
taken in any quarter of this country or in any quarter of 
the globe as being an endorsement of the statements made 
by the American Ambassador to France, or the President 
pro tempore of this body, the senior Senator from Nevada 
£Mr. Pittman], or the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Logan] on yesterday, or anyone else, that the United States 
IS or will be at any stage prepared to enter into an alliance 
or an understandmg or any sort of agreement which will 
justify any nation whatever on the face of this globe in 
expecting us to come in and rake their chestnuts out of the 
fire for them. 



DEMOCRACY AND PROPAGANDA 




WHAT REALLY THREATENS 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY?^ 

Edmund E. Day 

This address President Day of Cornell University gave before 
the mid-year graduating class of 149 at the University of BuJffalo 
on February 22, 1939. The speech was widely republished, for 
example, m the United States News and in Vital Speeches. For 
editorial comment, see, for example, "The Otizen and Pressure 
Groups" in the New York Times of February 24th, 1939. This 
speech is selected from many given recently by educators who have 
attempted an analysis of dangers to democracy. 

The ideals of democracy have long been the ideals of the 
American people. We accept democracy as a matter of tradi- 
tion. So firmly are we committed to it that in much of our 
thinking we simply take it for granted. Nevertheless there 
are growing signs that we are holding our faith in democracy 
somewhat less assuredly than formerly. More and more fre- 
quently questions are being raised. Can democracy be naade 
to work successfully in the rapidly changing social order of 
the 20th century.^ Can democracy meet the challenge of the 
dictatorial governments ? Is democracy after all but a passing 
phase in the never-ending evolution of human society — a 
phase that properly belongs to the period of unprecedented 
economic expansion witnessed especially during the 19th 
century? 

Beyond doubt there are real threats to democracy in cur- 
rent world developments. Thomas Mann, in his stirring lec- 
ture on the "Coming Victoiy of Democracy," has stated cate- 
gorically: "Throughout the world it has become precarious to 
take democracy for granted — even in America." In what 
ways, or by reason of what forces is the present position of 

^ Through the courtesy of the author. Text supplied by President Day. 
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American democracy precarious^ This is the question to 
which I propose to address your attention this morning. No 
question confronting the American people seems to be quite 
so important. 

In the minds of some, the most serious threat to American 
democracy lies in the armed forces of the great dictatorships 
of Europe and the Far East. How can the United States, 
which has never taken its defenses any too seriously, hope to 
cope with the huge armies, the powerful navies, the over- 
powering air forces of a combination of such nations as 
Germany, Italy and Japan And how can the American 
people expect not to be attacked by a combination of such 
powers when America is in possession of so much of the 
world’s wealth and they of relatively so little? According 
to this view it is only a question of time — only a question 
of our turn in the corporative schedule of conquests — when 
we, like the others, shall be overwhelmed by vastly superior 
armed forces, and American democracy will be no more. 

While this line of reasoning may serve certain political 
purposes, it remains totally unconvincing. For at least three 
reasons, we are not likely to be the object of direct attack by 
the dictatorships under present conditions First, our geo- 
graphic position across the great oceans gives us enormous 
advantages in defense which even modern technology in war- 
fare can hardly overcome. Second, in potentials of man 
power and material supplies, whatever our state of relative 
unpreparedness, we are at bottom a most formidable antag- 
omst. Third, we are known to be a nation of indomitable 
fighters when once we are thoroughly aroused, and no other 
country, however arrogant, is likely to take the direct initiative 
in drawing us into war 

No, the dictatorships do not seriously threaten us by direct 
attack; nevertheless they are a menace to American democ- 
racy in two important ways. In the first place, they may 
in their program of imperial expansion precipitate a general 
European war Such a conflict is almost certain to become 
a world war. with our own country sooner or later a par- 
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ticipant on the side of the democracies. In the prosecution 
of such a war we should almost certainly have to abandon 
for the time being all pretense of maintaining democratic 
ways of living and transacting business. For the duration 
of the war, the United States would go authoritarian, like 
the opposing dictatorships What would happen afterwards 
to the form of American government remains to be seen. 
Would democratic ways of life be restored.? Nobody knows. 
Therein lies one of the dilemmas of democracy Not to 
fight may mean the loss of democracy through humiliation 
and subjugation; to fight may mean the loss of democracy 
through unavoidable political transformations **to win the 
war.” The dictatorships do threaten American democracy 
by putting to democracy everywhere this terrible riddle: To 
fight or not to fight, with die probable loss of democracy 
either way. 

The dictatorships menace American democracy in a second 
way; namely, in the propaganda they spread. With the 
Fascists and Nazis, democratic ideals are objects of scorn 
and contempt. Democracy is an outmoded form of society; 
the tides of human progress have left it stranded on the dry 
sands of the dead past. All the charms of innovation and 
novelty are found in the new authoritarian regimes. Instead 
of being recognized as relapses into a discarded form of 
tyranny, they are held up as an example of a 20th century 
improvement of social organization. All the arts of modem 
propaganda are used to decry the shortcomings of democracy, 
and to glorify the accomphshments of authoritarianism. 
There is danger to American democracy in this if the forces 
of counter propaganda are not brought effectively into play. 
The time has passed when it is safe to take democracy for 
granted. 

One of the threats to democracy which is most widely 
cited lies in the apparent consequences of modem science and 
technology. It is claimed that democracy could be expected 
to work, and did in fact work, quite satisfactorily so long as 
the economic system was predominately rural and agricul- 
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tural, and in its industrial phase was largely in the hands 
of individual enterprisers. The expansion of industry and 
commerce, the development of the modern corporation, the 
emergence of the great consohdations or trusts, the revolu- 
tionary changes in technology, all these are supposed to have 
set the stage for a different political and social order. De- 
mocracy must, in short, now make way for a better form 
of social organization, just as democracy itself displaced 
earlier and outmoded forms. 

There is much about this argument that carries weight. 
Changes in the economic situation, notably smce the Great 
War, are flinging a challenge at democracy which is not 
easily met. Starvation in the midst of plenty, idleness in 
the face of need, unemployment despite a desire and a ca- 
pacity for work, these are poisons no body politic can long 
withstand- If they cannot be substantially eliminated under 
democracy, an ultimate change in the social order is inescap- 
able. 

There is still reason to believe, however, that the major 
economic problems of the day can be solved under democratic 
procedures. That a larger measure of wise forward-planning 
and of subsequent effective control is requisite is self-evident. 
Excessive concentrations of power certainly have to be 
avoided; after all democracy depends upon the partiapation 
of free men. The resources of government in intelligence, 
integrity and technical competence have to be substantially 
enlarged The people have to gain greater understanding 
of what can be done, and what cannot be done, economically. 
These tasks, however difficult, are not impossible, and I, for 
one, believe democracy is capable of performing them. It 
is not in this quarter that the more serious threats to American 
democracy are to be found. 

What of corruption and greed in our political life, do 
these seriously endanger American democratic institutions^ 
The answer is ''no.'' Dishonest practices, upon the whole, 
appear and reappear in American government with dis- 
heartening persistence, but over the years steady improvement 
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is discernable; and an impressive record of conscientious and 
faithful discharge of heavy public responsibilities accumulates. 
Public administration in the United States is largely honest 
administration, and is progressively becoming more so. We 
may be discouraged at times that the standards of morality 
and personal integrity in public life have not risen more 
rapidly than they have. The fact remains that at this time 
no serious threat to American democracy comes from this 
quarter. 

Some concern may reasonably be felt, however, over a 
closely related phase of American life, namely, the character 
and capacity of popular leadership in the United States of 
recent years. There appears to be a growing disposition 
among our so-called leaders to follow rather than to lead. 
The main idea seems to be to find out first what the voters 
want and then to serve as their pliant spokesmen. The 
result is that our political life becomes more and more a 
competition of interests, less and less a contest of principles. 
Increasingly we succumb to the attacks of self-seeking or 
fanatical propaganda. Statesmen who will accept political 
defeat, if necessary political elimination, for the sake of 
principle are likely to be thought mid-Victorian. It requires 
great fortitude to stand against the powerful pressure groups 
that have come to crowd our political arena, and the qualities 
of pohtical leadership imder the influences of such innovations 
as the direct primary, the imtiative and referendum, the 
telegram barrage, the radio broadcast, the public opinion 
survey — to mention only a few of the most potent factors — 
give certain signs of deterioration. Herein lies a real threat 
to American democracy. No government dominated by 
pressure groups and propaganda is likely to serve the purposes 
of common justice and pubhc well-being, and no democracy 
is likely to live durably that is not blessed with a wise, fear- 
less and unselfishly devoted public leadership. 

All this points to another deep-seated factor that pro- 
foundly affects the prospects of our American society. Can 
we avoid excessive leveling down in our effort to establish 
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a system of more complete social justice? In endeavoring 
to eliminate inequitable disparities of human arcumstance, 
it IS very easy indeed to provoke sentiments of envy and 
malice which give rise to measures that over-shoot the mark. 
Humankind, after all, is not all of one pattern or grade. 
Individual differences of strength and ability, of industry and 
courage, are great It will be a sorry day for democracy 
when these relatively large individual differences are ignored 
or seriously neglected m the rewards which society affords 
for sustained and constructive service Democracy needs to 
preserve certain of the differentials of human experience. 
Extreme equalitarianism is a growing threat to American 
democratic ideals. 

Another factor in American life constitutes a persistent 
menace; that is, our ready resort to force In view of the 
conditions of frontier life, we doubtless come by this national 
trait naturally enough, the fact remains that it is time we 
outgrew it. There is a democratic way of dealing with social 
issues ; it involves discussion, persuasion, balloting, acceptance 
of the ballot results, continuing review, discussion, and if 
necessary, revision of the earlier action by the same process. 
This is the peaceful way of getting along together. A resort 
to violent or coercive ways of dealing with soaal conflict is 
a negation of democracy, and an admission that, for some 
reason, democracy is unable to deal effectively with its cur- 
rent problems. Premier Daladier, in the recent French crisis, 
had this to say *Tor myself, I consider that the best way 
to defend the repubhc, and I am a republican like every other 
man of feeling, is not to tolerate illegality, violence, and dis- 
order." The New York Times, commenting editorially upon 
the French crisis, took the following stand "Today the eyes 
of the world are on France. Much more is at stake than the 
fate of a one-day general strike, or the fate of the forty-hour 
week, or even the future of the Daladier Government. For 
what IS bemg tested once more is the ability of one of the 
great democratic nations of the world to solve its internal 
problems peaceably. This is to say that what is being tested 
today in France is the democratic method itself. 
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'^Democraqr depends for its successful working on re- 
straint, tolerance and compromise. Democratic government, 
precisely because it relies rather upon voluntary cooperation 
than upon force, must in the main enact laws that inspire 
cooperation rather than provoke resistance. The minority, 
precisely because democratic laws are passed m this spirit, 
owes at least its peaceful acquiescence in the final govern- 
mental deasion, and should seek to change that decision by 
persuasion and not by defiance. 

"'But in France in the last few years the spirit of com- 
promise and conciliation has steadily diminished. The Right 
and Left wings of opinion have been spreading farther apart. 
A proposal has only to be made by one side to be automati- 
cally denounced by the other. Fighting slogans and ultima- 
tums supplant qmet discussion and adjustment.’' 

We Americans take the resort to force too complacently. 
We neglect to cultivate assiduously the art of dispassionate, 
critical, fair-minded thinking about soaal issues. We fail to 
practice sufficiently the art of calm, open minded, and per- 
suasive discussion of controverted soaal problems. We must 
come to see more clearly how indispensable these arts are to 
the preservation of democracy, and how serious are the pos- 
sible consequences of their abandonment, in any connection 
whatever, for the ways of violence and force. 

Further threats to American democracy are to be found 
in the lack of soaal unity and discipline in our national hfe. 
In this respect the authoritarian governments have the de- 
mocraaes at a great disadvantage. They know what they are 
after — or at least think they do! — and their peoples are 
thoroughly disciplined to these ends. The driving power 
which is thus placed at the disposal of the dictators is im- 
pressive indeed. Moreover the tonic effects for the individual 
that are to be had from a general sense of social solidarity 
must be frankly admitted. Aimlessness is a devastating afflic- 
tion for individual and nation alike. What the democracies 
need more that;! anything else at the moment is a clear con- 
sciousness of high purpose that will impart social unity and 
mdividual discipline. WiUiam James long since referred to 
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this need as the moral equivalent of war The dictators have 
given the phrase an exceedingly concrete current meaning. 
Will the democracies, seeing more clearly their great role in 
the upward struggle of humanity, answer the challenge in 
time? 

They will if they can deal effectively with the most serious 
of all threats to democracy — ^the indifference, complacency 
and ignorance of those who have shared democracy's benefits. 
As I said at the outset, we Americans simply take democracy 
for granted. We have no awareness of what we would suffer 
if our democratic privileges were removed. We fail to sense 
what espionage, terrorism, completely arbitrary and despotic 
rule would mean to us individually We make no sustained 
effort to understand what democracy is We are prone to 
think of It as a system of government rather than as a form 
of human relationships in which men and women of every 
class and creed live together in peace We fail to practice 
democracy in our daily living. We show no determination 
to make our individual contributions that democracy may be 
preserved and strengthened. We exhibit no lasting devotion 
to the common weal. From these deficiencies come the really 
serious threats to democracy in America 

Happily the nation is astir, and the forces which make for 
the defense of our free American institutions are at last 
gathering in formidable array. The cause for which America 
stands is the cause of humanity. It is a cause that ultimately, 
whatever the reverses, is bound to prevail May you young 
people, in the lives you individually lead m the times that 
lie ahead, steadfastly keep the faith of those who as founding 
fathers caught the vision of democracy in America. 



STOPPING PROPAGANDA" 


Dorothy Thompson 

This address was given before the American Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (by broadcast) on May 9, 1939. Miss Thompson, 
iurmg the period of this volume, continued to be one of the few 
contemporary American women offered * 'several speaking engagements 
a day.” Some of her recent subjects include "On the Freedom of 
Assembly,” "Save Czechoslovakia,” "Woman and International Peace,” 
"On the German Press,” "Urging Free Courts.” In 1938 she pub- 
lished Dorothy Thompson's Political Guide, Her methods of defini- 
tion, clearly set forth in the book, are not carried out so fully in her 
speeches. Rather she usually proceeds by personal illustration and 
highly interesting if journalistic reflection on phases of her problem. 
This speech should be compared with her "Propaganda in the Modem 
World,” given at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum on Current 
Problems, October 18, 1935 

We are certainly more governed by propaganda than we 
have ever been in our lifetimes. The propaganda depart- 
ments of governments are at least as important as their for- 
eign offices and, if reports are to be credited, cost hundreds 
of millions. 

The idea that governments should use the money of the 
taxpayers to sell themselves to their own people is now so 
generally accepted that nobody seems to get wrought up about 
It, even when those governments are democratic governments, 
like our own. Before the war, the Counsel on Public Rela- 
tions — ^which is just a flossy name for a press agent — was 
unknown in our own government. Today Washington is 
full of ex-newspaper men attached to every conceivable gov- 
ernment agency, whose job it is to prepare hand-outs for the 
press — ^little pamphlets, brochures, and even quite handsome 
books, at the government’s expense to tell the people who did 
or didn’t elect them to do a job, just how well they are 
doing it. 

^By permission of the author. Text supplied through the courtesy of 
Miss Thompson and of her secretary. Miss Madeiaine Walker. 
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Our Department of Agriculture used once to confine its 
printed matter entirely to telling farmers how to deal with 
hoof and mouth disease, how to grow chickens and make them 
pay, what sort of fertilizer to put on aad soil and what kind 
would reduce alkalinity and a thousand other sorts of educa- 
tion useful to the farmer. 

But now part of its effort is expended to **seir* the De- 
partment’s policy. We used to think that the voters were 
capable of judging an administration by its fmits, but that 
IS very old-fashioned indeed. Even the Rehef Administra- 
tion has press agents attached to all its various branches 
throughout the country, although you would think that if 
there was anything that didn’t require advertising it was 
Santa Claus 

It has always seemed to me that it was the business of a 
political party to advertise its program, and, if that party 
is in power, to advertise the results of that program, out of 
its own party funds, and not to use the money of the tax- 
payers, who may belong to the opposite party, to ''sell” them- 
selves to the voters. Because, obviously, if an administration 
can draw on the tax funds for promotion purposes, it has 
an enormous advantage over its opponents 

In any country where there is a free press, the use of the 
tax funds for the promotion of an administration is neces- 
sarily limited in its scope. But in the dictatorships, where 
they not only control ihe biggest advertising budgets ever 
heard of in history but the press and radio as well, the 
propaganda department becomes second in importance only 
to the police. The two most important individuals in Ger- 
many, for instance, are Himmler and Goebbels Herr 
Himmler is in charge of the Gestapo, the famous secret police 
which terronzes the people into obedience, and Mr Goebbels 
is in charge of talking them into obedience. Under the dicta- 
torships government propaganda is just as important in con- 
trolling the things that are not said, as the things that are 
said. Just now, all of Europe is engaged in a gigantic 
stmggle which in its immediate phase takes the form of a war 
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of nerves. The business of the propaganda department is not 
only to keep the populace enthusiastic about the government, 
but to keep it from knowing any unpleasant facts, such as 
what the national debt and deficit is, and what the external 
dangers are. Because if the people knew in any general way 
in what a really bad way they are, heaven knows what might 
happen to the government. 

All dictatorships know that their greatest menace is a 
free press and free discussion. You have probably noticed 
that in his last two speeches Hitler has raved against the 
world press and even accused it of trying to start a world 
war The reason for his rage is that no country can be com- 
pletely severed from the world. Very few Germans can 
read English or French, but some can; and some English 
and French publications get into Germany, and so do for- 
eign broadcasts. And what happens is that the people, who 
are sick and tired of government propaganda, listen to any- 
thing that comes from outside with considerably more credu- 
lousness than they do to what comes from their own govern- 
ment On the other hand, nations which have free discus- 
sion are subjected to a much greater nervous strain, perhaps, 
than nations which know nothing, or nearly nothing. The 
democraaes have the jitters because they are aware of the 
dangers. The dictatorships argue that what the people don’t 
know won’t hurt them, and that ignorance is bliss. 

But this, also, is only true up to a point. When the 
people begin to see all about them the evidences of collapse, 
and at the same time to realize that they are being kept in 
complete ignorance of the facts, they begin to have an awful 
feeling of impotent rage and despair. There is nothing more 
demoralizing than sudden, overwhelming disillusionment. 
That is why it is always wiser for governments to tell the 
people the exact tmth, even if that truth be painful, than to 
lead them on in a doped condition, until, at last, the tmth 
is realized all at once. 

Some of you may remember that we once had a great 
boom in this country — ^in the years 1924 to 1929. There 
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were plenty of people then who knew that the boom was 
very artificial; that we were actually in a happy delirium of 
inflation, and some of those people wanted the government 
to warn the country. But most people in the government 
thought that telling the tmth would be bad for business and 
would create demoralization. So they kept on spreading 
optimism, and when the crash came it was all the worse be- 
cause people had not been expecting it at all. 

I adnut that to tell the truth is not popular. In the world 
as it is at present, the truth is not at all pleasant It happens 
to be our fate to live in one of those titanic periods of history 
which are really revolutionary, when the whole structure of 
society is undergoing profound change; one of those periods 
when a great many things come to a head — ^mistakes and 
crimes and accumulated discontent, whenever the results of 
man’s genius — ^his science and invention — add a disturbing 
element. 

Everyone naturally wants peace and quiet and the pros- 
pect of a nice comfortable life, and anyone who tells him that 
he is not in the least likely to get it in his hfetime, and 
that, on the contrary, he must plan to hve with the greatest 
intelligence and self-saaifice and not expect very much for 
himself but must try to make a decent world for his grand- 
children — ^anyone who tells him that is hkely to be called a 
calamity howler or a Cassandra. However, in my experi- 
ence, the people who have the courage to face facts are Aose 
who achieve the greatest inner peace. 

One can never stop all propaganda, because m one sense 
all ideas are propaganda. The other day I listened to a dis- 
cussion of whether propaganda had any place in art, and 
one man said that freedom from propaganda was the test 
of art. But I think that is nonsense. The greatest poets who 
ever lived wrote propaganda — ^they wrote to further a way 
of life or a philosophy of life in which they beHeved. St. 
Paul was a propagandist, but that doesn’t dismiss the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians. Shakespeare was the 
greatest of all propagandists for the aristoaatic spirit. Walt 
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Wliitman was a great poet and a great propagandist for 
democracy. 

All propagators of ideas are propagandists, and in this 
sense we are all, constantly, subjected to propaganda. What 
we need most is to be able to distinguish between kinds of 
propaganda. And, above all, we ought to be able to trace the 
sources of propaganda. 

Just now, for instance, we are being subjected to an 
enormous amount of propaganda from foreign countries. 
That propaganda is concentrated, in the first place, upon in- 
fluencing our foreign policy. Some of it is very subtle and 
some of it is very crude; some of it is quite open, and some 
of it is hidden. But what we ought to bear in mind is that 
our foreign policy is bound to be in harmony with some por- 
tion of this propaganda. Let me give you an illustration: 
One part of our own population want us to make a common 
front with Great Britain and France in resisting aggression. 
In case of war they want us to refuse to sell arms and even 
essential raw materials to aggressors and to aid the nations 
which are defending themselves. Inasmuch as Great Britain 
and France and some of the small countries of Central 
Europe have no intention of starting a war, but are very 
much afraid that they will be warred upon, these nations 
are making propaganda for this policy. But that does not 
mean that all the people who are advocating the poHcy are 
victims of British propaganda. 

In the same way, the Germans and Italians and others of 
the so-called dynamic nations who intend to expand on this 
earth by fair means or foul, are extremely anxious that the 
United States should be neutral in their sense of the word — 
that we should give no aid or comfort of any kind to any 
nation defending itself. So the Germans are making an 
enormous propaganda in this country in favor of isolation. 
But that does not mean that all the people who are isolation- 
ists are the victims of German propaganda. 

Mr. Stimson believes in collective security and in the first 
policy, so some stupid people are saying he is pro-British. 
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Professor Beard believes in the second, so some stupid people 
are saying he is pro-German. Both are honest men, making 
up their minds according to the best of their knowledge, 
quite regardless of whether one or another foreign govern- 
ment has the same idea. 

There is, of course, another kind of foreign propaganda 
which is very viaous. It is the foreign propaganda which 
conceals its source altogether. For instance, at this moment 
the German government is flooding this country with anti- 
Semitic literature designed to work up popular feeling against 
the Jews. The reason that they are domg it is to divide and 
confuse public opinion here. They never indicate on all the 
little leaflets that are sent out where they come from And 
hiding themselves under anonymity or with fake names of 
petty organizations that they have captured or set up for 
their own purposes, they are spreading maliciously untrue 
statements. People are being told that this country is being 
flooded with refugees. Actually, this is pure and simple 
malicious propaganda and not in the least in harmony with 
the facts. The facts are that the American immigration 
quotas have not been extended at all, while the conditions 
under which one can get a quota number have been made 
more rigorous. Only 42,685 persons entered the United 
States last year from all the countries of the world, although 
153,774 were entitled to come under the quota laws; and in 
the six years from 1932 to 1938, 4,487 more aliens left this 
country than were admitted under the immigration laws. 

Whenever we get a pamphlet or leaflet designed to influ- 
ence our opinions, we ought to ask: "Who is responsible for 
this information.^'' If it is anonymous, we ought to throw it 
into the wastebasket right away. If it is not, we ought to 
ask: "What is this organization? Who is m it? Is he 
reputable?" And if one cannot find the answer to that ques- 
tion, we ought to throw it into the wastebasket. And, finally, 
we must always ask two more questions: "What is the pur- 
pose of this propaganda? And: Are the facts in it true?" 
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I happen to believe with Lincoln that you can fool some 
of the people all of the time and all of the people some of 
the time, but not all of the people all of the time. 

In the long run, even the dictatorships will learn that — 
to their own awful undoing For there is nothing that so 
arouses the resentment of people as the realization that they 
have been lied to and fooled The first business of any 
democracy is to protect the Truth — for the protection of the 
Truth IS the protection of itself. 




ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICIES 




THE NEW DEAL MUST CONTINUE^ 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt gave this speech at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D C , on May 22, 1939, before the Retailers' National 
Forum, held under the auspices of the American Retailers' Federation. 
The address was broadcast throughout the nation and mvoked 
wide editorial comment, 'These White House remarks were generally 
interpreted as not so much a criticism of retailers, as a fling at the 
anti-New Deal Democrats Roosevelt presumably served notice that 
he would continue his spendmg program as the main issue in 1940 
The members of his party were in effect warned that if they had 
his backing, they must stand on his platform of continued debt, of 
continued huge expenditures for relief, of not lowering taxes, of 
keeping the government in business, of priming the financial pump, 
of leaving thmgs more or less alone until the national income should 
increase. The immediate audience response amounted to an "ovation,” 
and the Gallup poll in J\me showed that 58 per cent of the American 
public still supported Roosevelt. 

I am happy to speak at this first Forum of the American 
Retail Federation. I feel a kinship between your business 
and mine. The backbone of the Customers we are both try- 
ing to satisfy is the same — ^in your case the many small 
customers whose steady demand for the necessities and a few 
luxuries of life make up your volume — ^in my case millions 
of average American families whose standard of living is the 
practical measure of the success of our democracy. 

For you who are in the honorable business of storekeep- 
ing, the flow of consumer purchasing power determines the 
difference between red and black on your account books; and 
for the nation the difference between unemployment and 
prosperity. 

That is why I want to devote this opportunity to a dis- 
cussion of government fiscal policy in relation to consumer 
purchasing power. 

1 By permission of President Roosevelt. Text fiimished throogh the courtesy 
of Secr^axy to the President, Mr. Stephen Early. 
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Some highbrow columnists and some high-geared econ- 
omists, say that you and I think too much about consumers* 
purchasing power and look at our economic problems from 
the wrong end. They say that we should glue all of our 
attention on the heavy industries, and should do cveiything 
and anything just to get these industries to work and to get 
private investors to put up the money to build new buildings 
and new machines without regard to the average consumer*s 
need or his ability to use these buildings or machines. 

By and large, you will find that these experts are the 
same as those who in 1929 told us that conditions were 
sound and that we had found the way to end poverty when 
we were building luxurious office buildings, hotels and apart- 
ment houses which consumers did not need and had not the 
purchasing power to pay for. 

Today in 1939 they tell you that condifaons ate not sound 
because we are trying to build the sort of houses and other 
things which our people really need, and because we are 
trying to make sure that our people have the purchasing 
power to pay for these things. 

They were unrealistic and theoretical when they were 
prophesying their new era in 1929 — they are just as unreal- 
istic and theoretical and wrong — ^when they are prophesying 
national bankruptcy in 1939. 

To translate this into terms of the retail trade, the shelves 
of heavy industries in 1929 were seriously overstacked. You 
know what happens to storekeepers if they buy twice as much 
as the public can buy from them. 

In the last analysis, therefore, consumer buying power 
is the milk in the cocoanut of all business. 

Whether you are a big department store or do business in 
a small way on the Main Street of a small town, your sales 
are dependent on how much money the average family in the 
community earns. That is a homely way of putting it, but 
it is an eternal tmth. 

That is one reason why I have talked about the one-third 
of our population that is ill-dad, ill-housed, ill-fed. That 
third — iotiy million people — can buy very little at the stores. 
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Therefore, their local stores can order very little at the fac- 
tories. Some of my friends laugh at me when I stress this, 
laugh at eflForts to establish minimum wages. But the httle 
and the big storekeeper understand and know they will sell 
more goods if their customers have more money. I want, 
and I think I have your help, to build up the purchasing 
power of the average of your customers. 

How shall we produce more customers with more money ? 

One school of thought is what I call the school of the 
gamblers. You find some of them in every community — as 
well as in Wall Street, and some of them, the political 
variety, even in the halls of the Congress and State Legisla- 
tures. 

That school is eager to gamble the safety of the nation 
and of our system of private enterprise on nothing more than 
their personal hunch that if government will just keep its 
hands off the economic system customers will just happen. 
I use the word '^gamble” because there is no modem exper- 
ience to support their theory. 

In fact, modem experience denies their theory. Between 
1925 and 1933 government abandoned practically all concern 
for business and put into effect a tax system such as ''Old 
Dealers*' dream about. Customers and the buying power of 
customers were left just to happen. You know how many 
and how much happened. 

These people who are playing the "it may happen** hunch 
today are actually the wildest eyed radicals in our midst, be- 
cause despite proved failures they want to gamble on their 
own hundi once more. 

In the other school of thought we are conservative New 
Dealers. We are the conservatives because we simply cannot 
bring ourselves to take radical chances with other people’s 
property and other people’s lives. 

Now the owner of a private business may have the legal 
right to take a long chance that may make or break his personal 
fortune. If he alone goes out of business, the economic 
system is not endangered. 
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But the people who run the three branches of our gov- 
ernment do not have the moral right to gamble with the 
well-being of one hundred and twenty million Americans 
If millions of citizens starve, it is no answer to the starving 
to say that in the sweet by-and-by business, left to itself, will 
give them a job. Partisans are going around the country 
scaring parents who are not starving by telling them of an 
increased debt which their grandchildren will have to pay. 
Certainly that is not as alarming as telling parents who are 
already starving that an untrammeled business setup will 
provide their grandchildren with food in 1989. Yet that 
IS what the radical gamblers of business and politics might 
have to say if they put their theories into practice next year. 

Not one of you who are good Amencans and practical 
Americans believes that we could repeat the catastrophe of 
those years immediately preceding and following 1929 and 
emerge from it with our economic and social system un- 
changed. No business man, big or little, can fairly or 
patriotically ask his government to take a course of action 
that runs that risk. 

That is why our school of thought — ^the conservative 
school — ^holds the view that an intelligent nation should rest 
its faith m arithmetic rather than in a hunch. 

Today, in order to provide customers for business, your 
government uses government capital to provide jobs, to 
prevent farm prices from collapsing and to build up pur- 
chasing power when pnvate capita fails to do it. For 
example, out of every dollar spent by the Federal Government 
to provide jobs, more than fifty cents passes over the counters 
of the retail merchants of America. 

We also use what we call social legislation — such as 
legislation to encourage better pay for low-paid labor and 
thereby provide more and better customers for you; such as 
legislation to protect investors so that they may continue to be 
your customers without losing their savings in worthless stocks 
and bonds. 
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I wonder if you have any conception of the number of 
business men and bankers and economists whom I talk with 
briefly or at length m any given month of the year. I wonder 
if you have any conception of the variety of suggestions and 
panaceas they offer me. I wonder if you know the very 
large percentage of them who honestly and very naturally 
think of national problems solely in terms of their own busi- 
ness. I wonder if you will be surprised if I tell you that most 
of them leave my office saying to me — **Why, Mr. President, 
I did not know about that. You have given me a new 
perspective I never thought of the problem in that way 
before.” 

I sit in my office with a business man who thinks the 
surest way to produce customers is to balance the federal 
budget at once. I say to him — ”How?” 

Sometimes he says — **How should I know? That is your 
job.” Sometimes he says — ”Cut the budget straight through 
10 per cent or 20 per cent,” 

Then I take from my desk drawer a fat book and it is 
apparent at once that he has never seen or read the budget of 
the Government of the United States. 

He tries to change the subject but I hold him to it. I 
say — ”This budget is not all of one piece; it is an aggregate 
of hundreds of items. Either we will have to cut every item 
10 per cent or 20 per cent or, if we do not do this, cut some 
Items very much more than 10 per cent or 20 per cent.” 

I point out the one and a half billion dollars for the 
Army and Navy. He pounds the desk and says — ”Don*t cut 
that item — ^not in these days.” 

I show him the item of a billion dollars for interest on 
the pubhc debt. He owns some government bonds and rejects 
any cut in his interest. 

I show him the billion dollar item for war and civil service 
pensions. He says — ‘No — ^no cut there.” 

I mention the billion dollars for running the permanent 
functions of the regular government departments — they cost 
less today than under my predecessor. He readily agrees 
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that the postman and the G-man and the forest service cannot 
be curtailed. The only people he would sever from the 
payrolls are the tax collectors. 

That gets us down to a few other big items — totaling 
over four billion dollars to take care of four things — ^payments 
to agriculture, federal public works (including P. W. A., 
reclamation and flood control), work relief for the unemployed 
(including C. C. C.) and assistance for our old people. 

My visitor agrees with me that we are going through a 
transitional period seeking the best way to maintain decent 
prices for the farm population of America, trying to make 
them better customers of business men — and that even if we 
have not yet found the permanent solution we have got away 
permanently from 5 cent cotton and 10 cent corn and 30 cent 
wheat. 

I come to the public works item. He suggests that that 
can be cut 50 per cent I happen to know that his community 
is working tooth and nail to get a grant for a much needed 
new high school or that his County suffered severe property 
losses from recent floods. I suggest that we will start economy 
right there and not give the grants, defer building the levee 
or the flood control dam for twenty or thirty years. 

In every case I find what I suspected. His local Chamber 
of Commerce, his local newspapers are yelling their heads off 
to have those projects built with federal assistance. And I 
say to him — "Consistency, thy name is geography. You 
believe with the United States Chamber of Commerce that 
federal spendmg on public works should cease — except in 
your own home town.” 

The item of funds for work relief: there my visitor- 
customer makes a last stand. He wants that cut, and cut hard. 

We agree that there are between three and four million 
American workers, who, with their families, need work or 
money to keep alive. I drive him to the inevitable admission 
that tibe only Alternative is to put them on a dole. 

That is where I make a stand. 

I tell my visitor that never so long as I am President of 
the United States will I condemn millions of men and women 
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to the dry-rot of idleness on a dole; never condemn the busi- 
ness enterprise of the United States to the loss of millions of 
dollars worth of customer purchasing power; never take the 
terrific risk of what would happen to the social system of 
American democracy if we foisted on it an occasional basket 
of groceries instead of the chance to work. 

I well know the dijffiiculties and the costs of a work policy. 

I do not have to be told that 5 per cent of the projects are 
of questionable value — I know it. Or that 5 per cent of the 
people on relief projects ought not to be on the rolls — I know 
that too. But when you think of nearly three million men 
and women scattered over all the forty-eight States and all of 
the thirty-one hundred counties in America, I am proud of 
the fact that 93 per cent of the projects are good, and that 93 
per cent of the people are properly on the rolls. And I know 
that the American people cannot be fooled into believing that 
the few exceptions actually constitute the general practice. 

My friend across the desk murmurs something about old 
age pensions. He is a bit half-hearted about this and he 
finally admits not only the need for dignified support of old 
age, given and accepted as a new American right, but he 
realizes that over a period of years this support will have to 
be extended rather than reduced. You and I and all Ameri- 
cans agree that we must work out this problem for our old 
people. 

And so my visitor leaves convinced, in nine cases out of 
ten, that balancing the budget today, or even next year, is 
a pretty difficult if not an impossible job. 

A few words about federal taxes: 

They fall into three principal categories — consumer taxes, 
like the taxes on cigarettes and gasoline and liquor; personal 
taxes, like the personal income taxes and the inheritance taxes ; 
and, finally, taxes on corporations. Together they yield nearly 
six billion dollars. 

For good sound business reasons two things seem dear 
to me. 
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First, especially in view of the unbalanced budget, we 
ought not to raise less money from taxation than we are doing 
now. 

Second, it would be bad for business to shift any further 
burden to consumer taxes. The proportion of consumer taxes 
to the total is plenty high enough as it is. Remember, as 
business men and as retailers, that any further taxes on con- 
sumers, like a sales tax, means that the consumers can buy 
fewer goods at your store. 

Therefore, I want to leave the proportion between these 
three groups of taxes just where it is now. 

That means that if we reduce so-called deterrent taxes 
on business corporations, we must find substitute taxes to lay 
on business corporations. That language is as plain as an 
old shoe. Let me give you an example of what I call making 
a mountain out of a mole hill. There is a hullabaloo for the 
repeal of the imdistributed earnings tax. You would think 
that this was the prinapal deterrent to business today. Yet 
it is a simple fact that out of one billion one hundred million 
dollars paid to the Federal Government by corporations, less 
than twenty million dollars comes to the government from 
the undistributed earnings tax — less than 2 per cent of the 
total. 

Let me proceed. I am wholly willing to have this twenty 
million dollar tax, less than 2 per cent of the total, wholly re- 
pealed on two simple conditions, which are based on principle. 

The first is that this twenty million dollars shall be raised 
by some other form of tax against corporations and not against 
other groups of taxpayers — and that it shall be raised in such 
a way that it will be paid by the twenty-eight thousand bigger 
corporations, earning more than $25,000 a year, and not by 
the one hundred and seventy-five thousand little corporations 
earning less than that sum. 

The second condition is that in the repeal of this tax we 
shall not return to the old tax evasion loophole by which a 
small group of very rich people were able to leave their profits 
in closely held corporations, thus avoiding the full rates of 
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the higher brackets on their personal incomes. Patriotic people 
will not want to go back to that pernicious habit. 

I have talked with you at some length about the radicals 
who have the hunch that we ought to go back to the condi- 
tions of 1929; about performing a major operation by 
amputating present functions of government; and about the 
efforts of some who would reduce corporation taxes and add 
to consumer taxes. 

But I would not have you believe that the conservative 
attitude of this Administration plans as any permanent part 
ot our American system an indefimte continuation of excess of 
out-go over cash receipts. 

This week is dedicated by the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration to merchandising horror about the national debt. We 
are having a National Debt Week like a National Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Week. 

Let us talk about the debt in business men’s terms. 

In the first place, a nation’s debt, like the deposit liabihty 
of a bank, must be considered in relation to its assets. 

A large part of the government debt is offset by debts 
owed to the government — ^loans of many kinds made on a 
business basis by the R. F. C. and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, for instance, and now being repaid on schedule. These 
assets are just as sound as the loans made by the bankers of 
the country. 

Another portion of the debt is invested in federally-owned 
enterprises, l&e Boulder Dam, which will pay out, pnndpal 
and interest, over a period of years. 

A third part of the debt has been invested in works like 
flood control dams and levees, to save us from heavy future 
losses. They will pay for themselves in a very few years by 
eliminating annual property damage which eadi year has run 
into hundreds of millions — ^pay by the saving of taxable 
values which otherwise would have floated off down stream. 

The next thing to remember about the debt is that govern- 
ment, like business men, is investing in order to aeate a higher 
volume of business income and, therefore, a bigger net yield 
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for government. National income will be greater tomorrow 
than it is today because government has had the courage to 
borrow idle capital and put idle labor to work. 

The year before I took office, our national income was 
thirty-nine billions. In 1937 it got up to sixty-nine bilhons. 
In 1938 it went back to sixty-two billions. Today it is run- 
ning at the rate of sixty-five billions At eighty bilhons, the 
income from present taxes will be sufficient to meet expendi- 
tures on the present scale — and actually to reduce our relief 
appropriations. 

Today with no danger of surplus of goods over-hanging 
the market — ^just because we have tried to keep consumer 
purchasing power up to production — ^the nation is in an ex- 
cellent position to move forward into a period of greater 
production and greater employment. 

And, when this week you see all the crocodile tears about 
the burden on our grandchildren to pay the government debt, 
remember this: 

Our national debt after all is an mtemal debt owed not 
only by the nation but to the nation. If our children have to 
pay interest on it they will pay that interest to themselves. A 
reasonable internal debt will not impoverish our children. 

But if we do not allow a democratic government to do 
the things which need to be done and hand down to our 
children a deteriorated nation, their legacy will be not a 
legacy of abundance or even a legacy of poverty amidst plenty, 
but a legacy of poverty amidst poverty. 

Don't you agree that it is better to work unitedly to 
balance national income and national out-go at a lever where 
government can do the things that have to be done to preserve 
our people and our resources than to play the speculative 
hunch and withdraw government from lending and invest- 
ment, from conserving property and from providing work 
for our capital and our people, in the hope that in some 
mysterious way a miracle will occur — a miracle which our only 
experience, under modem conditions has proved impossible? 
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I keep saying, "Do not lose sight of the forest because 
of the trees." Let us always distinguish principles and ob- 
jectives from details and mechanics. You cannot expect this 
Admimstration to alter the principles and objectives for which 
we have struggled the last six years. 

But if you approve of the purposes that lie behind our 
polices, but believe our operating methods can be improved, 
then your help and your counsel are welcome — doubly welcome 
in this Administration. That relates to the details of taxation, 
details of relief, the details of every administrative branch 
of the government. 

If I have spoken to you seriously tonight, it is because 
I believe that you, too, are thinking of the well-being of 
every man, woman and child in our coimtry — that you go 
along with me in every effort that I can make for the preserva- 
tion of world peace and for the preservation of domestic 
peace — not merely an armed peace which foregoes war for 
the moment, but a peace that comes from a knowledge, both 
abroad and at home, that there will be no further acts of 
aggression on the part of nations, on the part of groups or 
on the part of individuals. You think, rightly, of profits in 
your own business — so does every other American — so do 1. 
But we are not ruled by the thought of profits alone. More 
and more we seek the making of profits by processes that 
will not destroy our fellow men who are our neighbors. 

That is one of the functions of your government. It 
seeks your cooperation in the extension of that ideal. It is 
open to your advice and your help — ^because it believes that its 
fundamental ideals and yours are the same. 

That is why I came to you not in the spirit of criticism, 
not with a big stick, but with a simple plea for your assistance 
as American citizens in working out our common problems 
with good-will and with the maintenance of the ideals of 
peace. 



TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF" 

Joshua Bryan Lee 

This debate was given in the United States Senate on January 
26, 1939, as part of the general discussion concerning Roosevelt's 
asking in a special message on January 4th, from Congress $875,- 
000,000 as a supplementary appropriation for relief until the next 
6scal year. The House had voted on January 13th to reduce the 
grant to $725,000,000 Senator McKellar moved an amendment to 
restore the full amount. In spite of the eloquence of Lee and others 
in support of the Admimstration's request, a coalition of Republicans 
and anti-New Deal Democrats, on January 27th, by a vote of 47 to 
46, rejected the motion 

Mr. President, in Oklahoma we have 33,726 persons who 
have been certified to the W. P. A. rolls as eligible who can- 
not secure emplo 5 mQent. I assume that those 33,726 persons 
in Oklahoma have no buying power, because that is the pre- 
requisite to being certified for the rolls. Far be it from me 
to say told you so”; but a year ago, I believe, I made the 
statement here that if Congress would grant us a formula that 
would guarantee a price of 20 cents a pound on the cotton 
which we consume in this country we could fold up most of 
the relief agencies in the deep South and in the cotton-raising 
area. Of course, that was not done. At the same time I made 
the statement that if it were not done we would come back 
here and ask for more appropriations this year to continue 
these people on relief I iso said, I believe, that I should be 
one of those asking for this appropriation. Therefore I rise 
now to speak in support of the amendment which is to be 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee {Mr. McKellar]. 

Mr. Hatch. Mr President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator; probably he has the figures which I am about 

^ CoMressional Record. 84 no 17 1144-7, January 26, 1959 Reprinted 
tJjrough the courtesy of Senator Lee. 
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to ask for; but the statement that there are in Oklahoma 
33,000 persons certified as eligible and not having work 
arouses my curiosity as to the number who are actually em- 
ployed in Oklahoma. Has the Senator those figures? 

Mr. Lee. Those actually employed are 65,093. The num- 
ber of persons certified for relief and available for assign- 
ment IS 98,819. The difference is 33,726 — 33,000 persons who 
have no buying power; 33,000 persons who cannot be custo- 
mers of any store, of any shop, of any business or profes- 
sion; 33,000 persons who no longer constitute the mass to 
whom the manufacturer must sell his goods. 

There are two major causes of unemployment. One, we 
may say, is the result of saence. Labor-saving inventions 
have displaced many workers. The Rust Brothers of Ten- 
nessee have invented a cotton-picker which, if and when 
perfected and placed on the market, will throw out of em- 
ployment in round numbers 3,000,000 persons who depend 
upon cotton-picking for enough money to gmbstake them 
through the year Should we pass a law to prevent that 
labor-saving device from coming on the market^ Should we 
by legislation attempt to prevent a mechanical cotton-picker 
from being placed on the market? Not if you ever had your 
back ache from picking cotton all day — ^labor which is the 
hardest drudgery that can be found. You would not vote 
against the introduction of a machine to prevent that; but 
that means 3,000,000 persons who will be displaced by one 
invention. 

I am told that in the steel mills, even since this depression 
began, labor-saving machinery has been applied un^ there 
are blocks and blocks of mills which you may go through with- 
out seeing a man. The mills are mechanically operated. 
There has been a displacement of labor. 

What is the answer? Should we attempt, as China might 
do, to roll back progress and say, 'We cannot and shall not 
progress?” Or shall we welcome every labor-saving mechani- 
cal robot that lifts the load from the back of man? I am 
sure my coEeagues agree with me that if we are to progress 
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in the world we should welcome and subsidize labor-saving 
inventions; but with the coining of these inventions we are 
presented with the problem of furnishing employment to 
those who have been displaced by the inventions. 

We are makmg an effort in that direction. We offered 
the wage-hour law last year as a contributing means of 
solving this difficult problem by shortening the hours people 
may work; and, incidentally, the reports we get on that law 
are very good. That was an attempt to cut down the number 
of hours in order to distribute the labor among as many 
persons as possible. 

We are in a scientific age. My grandfather used to tell 
me how he cut wheat with an old-time scythe and cradle. 
You can imagine how much wheat one man could cut in 
that fashion. Compare that with wheat harvesting in the 
West today, where a man hooks a mogul on a combine and 
pulls into a thousand-acre ocean of grain and cuts and 
threshes that grain in one operation and pours it in a grain 
bin to be hauled away. The next thing we know some 
fellow will invent a portable flour mill and hook it on behind 
that machine and grind up the wheat into flour, and then 
perhaps a portable bakery on behind that and cook the 
flour up into hot bread all in the same operation, and put 
on a plow behind and let it prepare the seedbed for the 
next year, and sow the next year*s aop, all in the same 
operation. [Laughter.} 

But seriously, one man on a farm today, with power ma- 
chinery, can do the work of five men or twelve men, depend- 
ing on how far back in history we go to make the comparison. 

Electnaty.^ By our laws we are propelling the progressive 
movement of science. We set up a T. V. A to send electric 
currents vibrating out over steel-towered lines carrying elec- 
tricity to light dark homes and to lift heavy loads. Every- 
thing today is being done by electricity. Why, they even 
have an electric polling machine in New York, where a candi- 
date is elected and his opponent is electrocuted at the same 
time. [Laughter.} 
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A young woman called up her husband and said, "George, 
you had better come home " He said, "What is the matter, 
honey?" She said, "I don’t know; I must have got the wires 
crossed, or the plugs mixed, or something. Our radio is all 
frosted over, and our refrigerator is giving a fireside talk." 
[Laughter } 

So we are living in a scientific age. It is useless to blink 
at it. It is useless to go to sleep with the belief that the un- 
employment problem will solve itself. It will not. There is 
only one power that can solve it, and that is the Government 
itself ; and that is why we have government. 

We make another contribution to the solution of that prob- 
lem which I do not wish to discuss now, in the form of old-age 
pensions and the Youth Admimstration, hoping to cut off 
unemployment at both ends, giving the old people something 
to live on and at the same time furmshing enough mcome to 
young people that they may spend their time in school, and 
cutting down the number of unemployed in that manner 

There is another major cause of unemployment and that 
IS the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, with 
the accompanying increase of poverty on the part of the 
many. The two things operate in inverse ratio. The richer 
the rich become, and the faster they become rich, the poorer 
the poor become, and the faster and more numerous they 
become poor. That is a natural tendency. It was here before 
we were. 

In the Army we were paid on pay day. I remember that 
when we were paid off all of us privates had the same amount 
of money; but by midnight that night some of us were flat 
"busted," and some of the rest of the privates had their 
pockets full of money 

Tonight we could divide up equally all the money in the 
United States, and tomorrow night some persons would be 
rich and some of the rest of us would be broke. The second 
night the rich would be richer, and the poor would be poorer 
and more numerous. The third mght the rich would be 
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richer and fewer, and the poor would be poorer and more 
numerous ; and that would continue on and on. 

Wealth constantly and continuously gravitates toward the 
hands of a few, as surely as the laws of gravity pull falling 
bodies toward the center of the earth. Unless some power 
IS set up to oSset that tendency, the inevitable result is crash 
and ruin. 

It has happened with every nation which has followed the 
policy of laissez faire — let the government keep its hands 
off, and let dog eat dog, and let the devil take the hindmost. 
It has always followed that there has been upheaval and 
revolution, and out of the wreckage a few human souls 
have crawled back and started all over again. If we pursue 
the same policy, sooner or later the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the few will bring that about. 

Wealth? We have more wealth in the United States than 
has any other nation on the face of the globe. Why, we have 
so much gold that we dig it up in Colorado and bury it in 
Kentucky; and yet we split hairs over furnishing buying power 
to a few poor souls who cannot buy the necessaries of life. 

Wealth? We have it in this country, but it is spotted, and 
being spotted is a sign of disease. The circulation of money 
is as necessary for the well-being of the body politic as is the 
arculation of blood for the well-being of the physical body. 
When it congests in one spot, there is disease; and unless the 
congestion is broken up and circulation established, death will 
follow. 

Money? We have it in this country, but it is spotted. We 
have, in round numbers, over $50,000,000,000 of untaxed 
bonds that do not bear their share of the cost of government. 
When we realhe that those $50,000,000,000 of bonds are 
owned by those in the highest wealth brackets, we realize that 
the ones who buy the bonds are those most able to buy and 
store them away and therefore be exempt from paying taxes 
on them. We have enough wealth in America, we have 
enough natural resources in America, we have enough man- 
power ia America to develop those resources, Have we 
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enough courage in this body to bring those things together 
in the proper relation to move forward, or shall we hesitate and 
talk about stopping the flow of moneys 

The concentration of wealth in the hands of the few brings 
stagnation. The Government must set up a power that is 
constant and forceful, bringing about a redistribution of 
wealth continually and constantly, or the wealth will all find 
itself in one place. That is the position in which we are 
today. It has been said the wealth of the nation is concen- 
trated until one per cent of the families have 66 per cent of all 
the national wealth, while thousands of others, yes, millions, 
have so little that it is not enough to live on. 

Today we are debating whether or not we will increase 
the amount appropriated for the W. P. A. pay rolls. 

I reali 2 e that this administration has been called a Santa 
Claus. President Roosevelt has been called Santa Claus 
so much that he has discontinued the dairy business on his 
farm in Dutchess County, N. Y., and has gone into raising 
Christmas trees. I suppose he wants to raise enough so 
that he can hang up presents for everyone. 

We are aiticized on account of the W. P. A. Goodness 
knows I cannot defend every act of the W. P. A. everywhere, 
and I say frankly that I hope the time will come when we 
can taper off the W. P. A. into a permanent public-works 
program, where the employment will be through private con- 
tract, where people will be employed as a private contractor 
employs them, and return to the local communities the semi- 
charitable and chantable cases so that the communities can 
investigate and take care of them. But that stage has not 
yet been reached. Today we are still confronted by the 
necessity of deciding whether to take care of these people 
or not take care of them. We have not worked out a public- 
works program I should like to see us embark on a program 
that would favor self-liquidating and semi-self-liquidating 
projects, such as the construction of toll bridges, perhaps 
toll canals, and highways, power projects, and any other 
that had a self-liquidating possibility or a semi-self-liquidat- 
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mg possibility as a permanent proposition. But we have 
not yet reached that point. We still must take care of those 
who are before us today. 

This criticism comes, *‘You will bankrupt this nation; you 
will rum us Let me ask those who make that criticism. 
Does it make for any less money in the United States if we 
put some of it into circulation.^ When we raise money by 
taxation and spend it by giving jobs, does that result in any 
less wealth in the United States.^ It certainly does not. It 
increases the wealth in the country, as every economist will 
testify. 

The amount of money and wealth in the country is deter- 
mined not only by the volume of currency but by the turn- 
over of the dollar. When we set up Government force 
pumps and start forcing money out from W^ Street to 
Main Street we are clearing the arteries and the channels of 
stagnation and putting the money in circulation; and that 
money, as it is turned over and over, means more wealth in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I was interested in the question asked the 
Senator from Florida {Mr. Pepper] by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Tydings}. The Senator from Maryland asked, 
Is it not the purpose to increase the food and raiment and 
shelter supply of this country? Then he asked, Does the 
construction of a city hall bring that about? I was surprised 
at the able and distinguished Senator from Maryland asking 
a question like that. The question today is not whether 
there is a sufficiency of food and raiment. That is not the 
question. That would have been the question in the days 
of barter, but we are not in those days now. Today we have 
a medium of exchange known as the dollar, and when the 
circulation of that medium of exchange is stopped, we can 
have surpluses which are burdensome, as we do have today. 
Yet, because the circulation of the medium of exchange is 
stopped, they cannot be handled. What good would it do to 
increase the production of wheat and cotton and wool when 
we already have surpluses? 
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Certainly the construction of a city hall increases the food 
and raiment supply of the people, because the workers on 
the building convert their time into dollars, and convert the 
dollars into food and raiment. There is a sufficiency m this 
country, and there is more than that. 

I must tell a story here which I have told before, of an 
old fellow who had more whiskers on his face than I ever 
saw hanging on any man’s chin. His head was as bald and 
as slick as an egg I looked at him and said, “That is 
our situation today — overproduction and poor distribution.” 
{Laughter.] I do not believe there would be overproduction 
m this country if it were not for the poor distribution. 

Let us follow up that question of men working on the 
city hall. In the first place, the city hall is built of brick. 
Wlience come the brick? From a clay deposit, and the clay 
has to be mined. Who does that mining? Laborers. What 
do those laborers get for their work? They get money. 
What do they do with that? They buy clothes and shoes 
and food. Then what is next? The next is cement. Some- 
one has to mine that, haul it, and sack it. Then there is 
the pamt. Someone has to produce the paint. There is the 
lumber. The lumberjacks m the forest get employment in 
produang the lumber, and they convert their labor into 
money, and that money into food and raiment and shelter. 

What does the W. P. A. worker who toils in constructing 
this city hall do? Let us say he gets a dollar. What does he 
do with that dollar? Does he roll it up and smoke it like a 
cigarette? Certainly not. Does he roll it up in a wad and 
swallow it? Certainly not. Does he light a match and bum 
it? Certainly not. It is ridiculous even to ask such ques- 
tions. What does he do with it? Does it mean less money 
in the country when that laborer gets the dollar? Certainly 
not. What does he do with it? He takes it to the grocery 
store as fast as he can and buys bacon and beans and other 
food supplies for his family, and, if any is left, buys cloth- 
ing for his wife and children. It means unclogging the 
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channels of trade, so that the dollar can be converted into 
food and raiment and shelter. That is exactly what it means. 

We might be able to get along without the city hall, it is 
true, but that W, P. A. worker and his family cannot get 
along without the money he gets for helping build that aty 
hall. 

We are told that an mcrease in the appropriation means 
more taxes. From what class do the taxes come? They 
come from those who have the money. We can get out of 
paying any taxes at all by bringing back the soup lines. 
Then we can get into them and stick our hands down mto our 
empty pockets and console ourselves by reflecting that, though 
we are starving to death, we do not have to pay any taxes. 
Certainly there are people paying taxes today who did not 
pay them several years ago, and some of them are displeased 
at having to pay them. 

Do taxing and spending mean less wealth in the United 
States^ Certainly not I do not mean that there is not a 
limit beyond which we should not go; but I think we have 
already gone further than the limit in one direction in allow- 
ing so many people to be without buying power. 

Let me illustrate the point in this way: At my home we 
had a sandbox where the children used to play. There was 
a certain amount of sand in that box, and sometimes the 
children when playing would have the sand all heaped up in 
one comer of the box, sometimes they would have it all 
leveled out nice and smooth, but it was the same sand in the 
box. It did not make any less sand when it was all spread 
out. 

Which makes for more prosperity in the United States, 
to have a hundred men with a million dollars each or a 
million men with a hundred dollars each^ The answer is 
obvious. Bringing about a redistribution of purchasing 
power, by taxing those most able to pay and giving jobs to 
those least able to buy, makes for prosperity. That is the 
whole program, and that is what we are working on here, 
to bring about prosperity by taking money by income taxes. 
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inheritance taxes, gift taxes, corporation taxes, and the 
different forms of taxes which reach all wealth in propor- 
tion to its ability to pay and in proportion to benefits re- 
ceived, and giving jobs to those least able to buy and increas- 
ing their purchasing power. 

It IS not confidence the business people need today, it is 
cash customers, and we are trying to see that they get more 
cash customers 

Mr. Lundeen. Mr President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr Lee, I yield. 

Mr. Lundeen. I take it, then, the able Senator would 
agree that the problem is not one of production, but is a 
problem of distribution. 

Mr. Lee. To a great extent it is one of distribution of 
the purchasing power, as well as of the commodities. If 
we distribute the purchasing power, the commodities will 
be distnbuted, because whenever there is purchaser demand 
on the one side and an ample supply on the other, there 
is a free play and flow, and full posperity throughout the 
nation. What we are seeking is an increase in the purchaser's 
power up to the bare necessities of life alone. That is all we 
are asking, not for ability to buy any luxuries. 

I was speaking of confidence in business. Confidence is 
as much a result as a cause of prosperity, in my opinion 
more. 'When does the businessman have confidence? After he 
has done a good day's business, after he has sold a good 
supply of goods, his confidence goes up. He says, "I feel 
better. I will buy more goods and my shelves." So 
that confidence is as much a result as it is a cause, and in 
my opinion more. 

Confidence will rise in equal ratio with the increase of 
purchasing power of the people throughout the nation. I 
fully agree — ^in fact that is one of the things in which I 
am deeply interested — ^that we should increase the purchasing 
power of the 30,000,000 people on the farms throughout 
the nation, whose purchasing power has dropped to niL 
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There are 6,000,000 farm families Counting at least 
five persons to the family, that makes a total of 30,000,000 
farm people. Their purchasing power has dropped to a 
very low point. The average farm family income in one of 
the states is $75 a year What kind of purchasing power 
IS that^ No wonder the channels clog up when the people 
do not have the money with which to purchase goods. 

No business man ever refused goods to a cash customer 
simply because he was pouting at the Government. When 
we get the cash customers, we will have good times, and 
not until then. We hear many idealistic talks about confi- 
dence on the part of business. That is all very well, up to 
a certain point. But let us not blind our minds or confuse 
our reasoning. 



FORWARD AMERICA: A DEBATE" 


T. V. Smith and Robert A, Taft 

This debate, the final, in a senes of thirteen, was delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, on May 16, 1939- Taft and 
Smith were both newcomers in Congress, the former in the Senate, 
the latter in the House. Representative Smith, a professor of Gov- 
ernment at Chicago University, and one of the Chicago Roimdtable 
Broadcasting group, had been a state senator of Illinois, and had 
campaigned successfully for Congress on a New Deal ticket in 1938. 

Taft, described as “quiet, shy, exclusive, dignified, and colorless 
as a speaker,” in the Ohio Republican primaries of 1938 defeated 
seasoned campaimer, A. H. Day, by 62,000 votes, and then defeated 
Senator Bulkley by a hundred thousand. 

The purpose of the Smith-Taft series was described by the CBS 
as “to give a practical demonstration of the effectiveness of the 
democratic method of government and way of life They (Taft and 
Smith) will demonstrate that the democratic method of mutual 
criticism and controversy is, at its best, not destructive, but construc- 
tive.” The general theme was "Foundations of Democracy.” The 
series ran from February 21st to May l6th 

The American Institute of Public Opinion asked the auditors 
this question, "Which do you think had the better of the argument?” 
The survey showed that of those who indicated a preference, 66 per 
cent were for Taft, 34 per cent for Smith One in three had no 
opinion It was estimate that 5,000,000 persons heard one or more 
of the broadcasts. 


Representative Smith 

My fellow-countrymen: This marks the end of these 
friendly debates with my legislative colleague, Mr. Taft, 
junior United States Senator from Ohio. In spite of frank 
talk and hard blows from each of us — never personal, how- 
ever, from either of us — I am happy to recall at the end 
our joint hope expressed at the beginnmg that we would 
raise partisanship a notch in the direction of patriotism. 

^ Congressional Record. 84. no 102*8621-4, May 24, 1939. By permission 
of the authors and by courtesy of and throng special arrangement with the 
publishers of the debates, Alfred A. Knopf Co. The tesrt of the Smith debate 
was supplied through Representative Smith. 
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Underneath our earnest differences we are both Ameri- 
cans, belonging to great parties both of which are American, 
and engaging m a type of sportsmanship that is truly and 
deeply American I wish particularly to express my pleasure 
at having drawn an opponent in these debates who is both 
hterate and articulate, who is both honest and courageous. 
All conservatives I willingly believe to be as honest as other 
men, but how few conservatives have, like Mr Taft, the 
out-loud courage of their inner thoughts’ It will be a safer 
day, politically speaking, when more conservatives out with 
It — as Mr. Taft has here done — on both our basic national 
institutions (the Constitution, the Executive, the Congress, 
the judiciary, and the states) and the major national prob- 
lems now engaging attention (unemployment, security, war 
and peace, labor, agriculture, and the debt). Td like, indeed, 
to register before my fellow-countrymen my appreciation of 
Mr Taft and my admiration for his example. He’s one of 
the very few conspicuous and ambitious conservatives who 
do not prefer silence to speech, one of the rarest of the 
rare who show themselves willing to go up or down with 
their own honest convictions boldly expressed before the 
country. 

I salute the Columbia Broadcasting System for the 
courtesy of its network, and I thank the many of you who 
have written in and the millions of you who have not 
written in. I thank Mr. Taft again for helping me help 
him demonstrate that one of the foundations of democracy 
is to accept opposition as also a standard form of coopera- 
tion. I salute you, I salute him; but I warn you that he’s 
trying to lead America backwards, whereas our concluding 
subject is "'Forward America!” 

I 

But what is "forwards,” what "backwards,” for Amer- 
ica? Let me remind you of some simple truths. We live 
in a highly organized world, and few of us like the way 
organizations cramp our individual style. Why, m many 
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cities even citizenship itself is hard to enjoy because of the 
bossism which encrusts it. Some of my friends who belong 
to labor unions have talked to me frankly at times about 
how little voice they have in their own unions. They feel 
squeezed by the very organizations they joined to protect 
their freedom 

What these labor union men tell me. Senator Taft says 
the farmers of Ohio have been telling him The farmers 
have organized to aid themselves and now feel regimented, 
he says, by what you and I know to be the program of 
farm orgamzations. You remember the Senator in a previ- 
ous debate hazarded the bold statement that his Ohio farmers 
resented so strongly what he called regimentation that they'd 
rather have no program at all than this one they've already 
worked out for themselves. Though many Illinois farmers 
tell me otherwise and though some of Senator Taft's Ohio 
farmers have written me protesting his statement, I dare 
say that in the event the farmers will find organizations as 
gdling as do labor umon members. 

In this discontent at the loss of individuality, I believe 
that the farmer and the industrial laboring man are but 
typical of modern men in general. Listen for the same 
complaint from the retailers, meeting in Washington next 
week. Moreover, the rest of us see that the labor unions 
have grown so strong that they can, almost upon the order 
of a single man, arrest the flow of coal, or electric current, 
or even of milk for our children. We see that the farmer 
can now limit his acreage or reduce his marketing quota 
and thus hoist the prices we pay for what we eat or wear. 
We see and resent the social danger of such organized 
power. It touches us as consumers. But it touches the 
worker as producer and consumer and narrows his rights 
as a man. 

This epidemic abroad in the world deserves a name. 
Let us call it Organization-itis. When it strikes, it limits 
our freedom and hurts our dignity as men and women. 
Echoing in advance one complaint of the retailers, it's rhains 
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everywhere — ^not only chain stores but chain unions, chain 
farm federations, chain schools, and even chain churches. 
In our heart of hearts we all know that the spirit of the 
chain gang has broken out of prison and roams at large, 
making the whole world a sort of prison house for free 
spirits. A new feudalism is upon us, in which each of us 
becomes, as the old word was, a masterless man imless we 
join something and let our organization try to master other 
organizations with which we have to bargain for a living — 
and then, alas, end (our own organizations end) by master- 
ing us. The universality of this feeling makes appropriate 
Lincoln Steffens’s attribution of the secret of it to the devil — 
the secret that the way to ruin any and every good cause 
is to tempt men to organize tt. 

This feeling is so prevalent, not only in totalitarian lands 
but even in our own democratic country, that my unknown 
verse-maker has hardly exaggerated the homesickness that 
comes over the veneered pioneer in each of us when the 
romantic hour of springtime strikes in us the far from lost 
chord: 

I want to be off to the edge of the world. 

Away from the realm of law. 

To the land where never a flag’s unfurled. 

And the life is rough and raw. 

I want to be off where the roads are new, 

Or there’s never a road to see; 

For ever and ever the long years through 
The wilderness calls to me. 

I play my part in the business scheme 
Of barter and trade and sale, 

But deep in my secret soul I dream 
Of the joys of the open trail. 

I think of the pungent campfire swirled 
On the breath of the winds that blow. 

And I want to be off to the edge of the world — 

But I haven’t the nerve to go! 
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II 

I speak feelingly about this, and even quote poetry about 
It, because it hits me hard. It hits me hard as one born in 
a log-cabin where self-help was the only help; it hits me 
hard as a Democrat, who with his party distrusts organi 2 a- 
tion; it hits me hard as an independent politician, who 
un- joined all organizations possible before standing for pub- 
lic ofEce. Yet Mr. Taft has throughout these debates blamed 
my party for too much government, especially for what he 
calls regimentation of the farmer. I admit that we have 
enabled the farmers the better to organize. I have even 
tried to claim Democratic credit for making organized democ- 
racy work in the factories also, through the Wagner Act and 
the National Labor Board. Indeed, I remind you now that 
the major promise of the Democratic program of *32 was to 
try to equalize upward the bargaining and purchasing power 
of both agriculture and labor. But — I hear a voice from 
the northwest corner of conscience! Don*t I know that 
Thomas Jefferson foresaw that when America got organized 
in cities and collectivized in spirit, America would become 
like Europe and individualism would be dead or dying? 
Yes, I know it; and I frankly admit that Fm sad about it. 

What Mr. Taft ought to be sadder about, however, and 
isn’t is this: Under Republican influence America was so 
one-sidedly organized by *32 that the old free competition 
called capitalism had actually become a financial feudalism. 
The Republican folklore of capitalism has entrenched itself 
behind a folklore of fatalism which made voluntary change 
impossible because it held change itself unnecessary. Weren’t 
the right men secure^ When the nght men are secure, 
they worry little about the rights of men. 

There’s little doubt that these conservatives were, and 
are, honest in the aristocratic belief that a moral receivership 
is better than democracy for the American people. They 
hold honestly to the ''seepage” theory of welfare. Make wise 
and good men — that is, themselves — secure at the top and 
whatever welfare is possible for the people will seep throu^ 
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They may be right about their own superiority But 
no Democrat could believe it and still be democratic. 
Nevertheless, their organized strength was too great to be 
directly disbanded. Such drastic action would have required 
revolution in the depths of Republican depression. That was 
our predicament when it came our time to go forward for 
America in *33 Let me illustrate it with a story. 

A countryman was asked by a tourist downstate how 
to get to the capital. 

**Start here,** said the countryman. ’*Go straight ahead 
for two miles, then turn left one mile, then right. . . . No, 
that won’t do. . , . Let's come back and start over. . . . Be- 
ginning here go straight ahead two miles, as I said. Then 
don't turn left, but right for one mile . . then left. No, 
that’s not right either** 

Thoughtfully he paused a puzzled moment and then 
looked up at the tourist to confess. ”Say, Mister, if I wuz 
you and wanted to go to the capital, I’d not start here'** 

That was, I repeat, exactly our predicament in *33 
Revolutionists might have started some more romantic place 
than the hole where the Republicans left the country. But 
we Democrats had to start where we were. Communists 
would have started elsewhere by dramming up class hatred 
that did not exist in America, not even in the hardest times. 
Nazis would have found a scapegoat to conceal their taking 
over the financial power and then would have used the 
power against farmers, laborers, and the capitalists them- 
selves. But we were Democrats who had to start where we 
were, with vast corporate interests over-organized against the 
American people. , 

The Republicans see this evil of over-organization but 
see it only by halves. They really don’t want labor to 
organize, nor the farmers either, though they bear such ills 
as best they may in hope of 1940 and beyond. But they do 
want the present corporate structure to remain and the pre- 
dominant influence of business to continue (two hundred 
corporations, if not the sixty families, controlling America). 
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Their own self-interest organized as conscience prevents 
their clearly seeing that if finance and business are thus 
over-organized, workers must over-organize or safer eclipse 
of their rights as human beings. And if both these sides 
of the industrial process are over-organized, farmers must 
over-organize. And if both great producers, industrial and 
agrarian, are thus over-organized to protect their interests, 
consumers must eventually over-organize to protect their 
rights. And so Organization-itis spreads from this single 
Republican source of group selfishness and rages throughout 
the body politic. We Democrats, not being revolutionists, 
have had to treat the disease homeopathically, appealing to 
make it worse as the only peaceful means of making it better. 
So much for the disease, its cause in corporate centralism, 
and its development arrested by the counter-claims of farm- 
ers and industrial workers. 


Ill 

What, now, about the future^ And is there realistic 
ground for choosing one party rather than another to hold 
the disease in check and to go forward to a cure.^ Yes, 
there is ground for this choice, though the situation is 
chronic and confused. Ground for choice there is, however, 
and room for hope as long as the hberal spirit of the 
Democratic party endures, in whatever form. Contrary to 
prevailing pessimism, Tm convinced that it's not '’later than 
we think,” if we'll only think. 

Neither party, of course, knows what to do about un- 
employment; and neither can balance the budget save by a 
prosperity which both will woo but which neither knows 
how to win. But the Democratic party will keep the nation 
balanced meantime by doing its duty to the unemployed 
gladly rather than glumly with Herbert Hoover. As regards 
social security for the employed, it’s the Democratic party 
overwhelmingly; for we not only caused social security, but 
we believe in it. The Repubhcan party does not believe in 
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it as an ideal — at least Mr. Taft has said that he doesn't — 
and so it tolerates social security as political expediency, 
flirting the while with wild and strange innuendoes of two 
hundred dollars a month dispensed according to the political 
rather than the financial calendar. All checks are equally 
good, you know, until you have to cash them. 

As regards a more lasting remedy, moreover, for Organi- 
zation-itis, the Republican party is clearly at a disadvantage. 
It cannot renounce its old allegiance to the corporate one- 
sided organization of life which it has fostered. Nor can 
it rob itself of the fruits of its corporate organizations by 
suffering agriculture and labor to become as strongly organ- 
ized as it has organized industry. So the best we could 
hope through it would be a return to financial feudalism, 
labor and agriculture knuckling under to a dishonorable 
peace. That would involve such a loss of purchasing power 
as again to undercut the financial feudahsm as in '29. That's 
the best to hope, however, from the Republican party, a 
chronically recurring spiral of disaster. 

The worst to fear from it is that, agriculture and labor 
fighting back through the organization we've given them, 
the corporate power will again lay hold of the government 
as under Coolidge, roughly pushing labor toward serfdom 
and agriculture toward peasantry. Even if the so-called 
Grand Old Party then escapes the corruption of the old Ohio 
gang and the honest lethargy of Hoover, it will become a 
sort of Repubhcan fascism. I here use the term not abusively 
but descriptively. Fascism arises, you know, from having all 
great interests orgamzed and incorporated. Then the State 
finds it easy, if not mdeed necessary, to become the incor- 
poratwn of the corporations Organizing thus the organiza- 
tions, the State proceeds to work upon the many the will 
of the few incorporators, now turned conspirators. Mus- 
solini, let us remember, more frankly than Republicans, calls 
his form of government the Corporate State. And any 
government that arises from strident competition among 
corporations is likely to become itself the corporate holding 
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company of all the other organizations incorporated under 
it. If that*s the road ahead, let Republicans lead They*ll 
find it more natural. 

If, with the Republicans at their worst, we are to move 
backwards to this corporate fascism, or, at their best, to an 
older feudalism of wealth, let us pray that our retreat be 
not in the winter time and that the speed be slow. 

IV 

I, for one, am convinced that the American people do 
not want that ending and so do not want to journey down 
that road. Indeed, we do not want to live in the shadow 
of such pressure groups as already make our politics closely 
akin to war, whether the group pressing be labor, agriculture, 
or business. The only road of safety is to keep these organ- 
ized pressures equal and balanced against ea^ other until 
their fierce competition can be subdued together into a more 
cooperative order. It*s certainly not safe to let any one of 
them run away with the show, as Republicans have let the 
commercial interests. I refuse myself to believe that the 
middle way of practical democracy, already operative in small 
countries like Sweden, cannot be attained in this great repub- 
lic, through our traditional spirit of equality and friendliness. 
Pending the return to cooperative individualism, the least 
modification of capitalism which the times permit is to 
equahze between these great organized bodies the competition 
which capitalism pre-supposes between natural individuals 
equal before the law. 

But there’s no way to maintain this modification or to 
return toward the cooperative democracy of competing indi- 
viduals save through the machinery of representative govern- 
ment. Public power is the only possible antidote to private 
power. And I may add that public taxes are much better 
than the private taxes of prices controlled from behind the 
scenes. 

Knowing all this, it is the genius of the Democratic 
party to accept, therefore, a paradox that terrifies honest 



Republicans and enrages selfish Republicans. It is the pa 
dox that more government is required to get more freedi 
for the most people. The only power we Democrats fina 
recognize is the power of the whole people, which is gove 
ment. Today we have used that power to curb corporatic 
of business. Tomorrow we may have to curb corporate lab 
And who knows that day after tomorrow we may not nc 
it to curb farmers grown too fiercely strong through orga 
zation? This common power of democratic government 
our only reliance against corporate greed, however organi2 
and wherever found. 

Let us be quite frank about it: to deal with econon 
monopolies in the modern world there is required monop< 
of another sort. A monopoly of the legal force of the wh< 
community used to be called democratic government. T 
Republicans would now have you think of it as "regimen 
tion” so long as they do not control it. But it remaj 
just what it IS, demoaatic government, and the people’s oi 
reliance against corporate encroachment. I am not n< 
speaking of "tmst-busting,” which has swelled many a pol 
cal throat and has as yet "busted” very few "tmsts.” \ 
Democrats have the patience to find out what needs doi 
before we sally forth to do it. Our present monopoly 
vestigation is trying to find out what monopolies inju 
what help the country. This determined, we shall me 
resolutely in the direction here pointed Nobody else w 
move any direction save backwards. 

To break the old bottle-necks of control once they 
located and then to prevent new bottle-necks from formir 
we are streamlining our Democratic government. I have 
these debates thought it useful to give a new and unprovoi 
tive name to a government adequate for the tasks before 1 
This philosophy of government I have called the New Fc 
eralism. I call it Federalism because, like Alexander Ham 
ton, the great old Federalist, I believe that where governmc 
is required, it ought to be made ejEcient through coordinati 
powers long left inefficient by separation. I call it N< 



because, unlike Hamilton, I do not believe "the people 
beast, sir,” but the source of all power and the only right 
beneficiaries of their own power efiiaently organized 
representative government. 

Such democratic centralism is giving us cheap elect 
power. This ought to enable us to decentralize indust 
That done, we may democratize finance by a generous pol 
of credit extension. Both these done, farming and lal 
could again become, as work should be, a way of life instc 
of, as now, an individual struggle for existence and an 
ganized competition against corporations for power and pla 
Democratic centralism of government thus points to a < 
centralization of every privileged form of collective po-^ 
and promises a slow cure for the worst form of that soc 
disease, Organizationitis. 

I say "slow” advisedly; for, as the White Queen remarl 
to Alice, "Here, you see, it takes all the running you can do 
keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere, j 
must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

Whether we shall actually move forwards in this Dec 
cratic direction toward individual freedom or backwards w 
Republicans to feudalism or fascism, it is for the peo 
themselves to say. As for me, I am grateful that tonight 
can still enjoy in humility the American way of friendlin 
and humor. Such a happy way of life enables a Smith 
look at a Taft and counsels a Taft to argue with a Smi 
Thus the American way unites in tolerance a mellowed tra 
tion and family pride, on the one side, with a joy in skill 2 
a feel for the multitude, on the other. 

Long may it remain so ! 

Now, as the Senator and I, contentedly alone, or hapj 
together, stroll from this studio down the grassy Mall, w 
pass from Washington's lofty monument in sight of Lincol 
majestic home, on down by the new shrine rising to Thor 
Jefferson. Beyond Jefferson’s place, the river, which j 
keeps a-rolling along — this quiet Potomac, lazily coursing 
way to the sea since before Washington was — will beoo 
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tonight for me a silver symbol of national unity across the 
gulf of years, softening the landscape of all present political 
difiFerences. It is fitting that in '*01e Man Ribber s'* presence 
we thus celebrate at the end of controversy our common de- 
votion to a beloved fatherland: in our eyes its beauties of 
nature and in our souls the legacies of its great sons. 

Triumphing over the palsy of fear felt elsewhere in the 
world tonight, the glory of such a nation as this we'll feel in 
the high beating of our common pulse of gratitude. And as 
our eyes wander from lights of city streets and sheen of river 
to the evening skies above, wee'll commune for you all with 
a vast "'universe not measured by our fears," until — as the 
great Justice Holmes further said — "after the sunset and 
above the electric lights there shine the stars." 

Senator Taft 

Citizens of the United States of America: In this closing 
debate, I wish to thank Representative Smith for his kind 
words regarding myself, and even more for the spirit of tol- 
erance and friendship which has governed our difiFerences of 
opinion. It has been the greatest pleasure to debate with him, 
in spite of his steadfast opinion that I am always in the 
wrong, I admire his eloquence, and his wonderful command 
of the English language. If, with all his ability, he is imable 
to find a logical and consistent defense of the New Deal, 
certainly it is not his fault, but that of the New Deal itself. 

Forward, America But which way is forward? Surely 
we have been going forward during the last 1 50 years toward 
a goal which the Pilgrims established in 1620, and which 
was carried on by the founders of our nation. That goal has 
increased individual freedom, with more material welfare to 
enjoy it. Surely we went forward in spite of this talk about 
financial feudalism. Men were more free in 1932, before 
the New Deal, than they were in any other country in the 
world. Their material welfare had steadily increased until 
the average workman had a standard of living three times 
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as high as it was in 1820. The average New Dealer seems 
to think that because 1933 represented the bottom of a finan- 
cial depression, there was no democracy or prosperit}’ m the 
United States before Franklin D. Roosevelt Surely a major- 
ity of the people decided every four years what kind of a 
C^vernment they wished, and surely the Congresses then, as 
now, voted the way they thought their constituents wanted 
them to vote. 

It is the New Dealers who no longer wish to go forward 
along our well-marked path. They started along that path 
in 1933 for a few years, but they have wandered further and 
further into the forest of government regimentation until, 
in complete darkness they are moving back in the direction 
of the Middle Ages. It is quite true, as Representative Smith 
says, that they "have moved in both directions at once " 
Some of their measures have sincerely tried to make our sys- 
tem work; others threaten to destroy America as we have 
known it. 

Unlike Representative Smith, many of the New Dealers 
have no concern whatever for individual freedom. They 
are collectivists, like Marx and Lenin and Mussolini. They 
believe in planned economy; that the government should 
regulate every detail of industrial and commercial and agri- 
cultural life. They are willing to sacrifice individual freedom 
in order supposedly to improve the condition of the poor 
and increase their material welfare. But in this purpose 
the policy has completely failed. There are more than 
10,000,000 people unemployed today, and the largest relief 
expense this year, ten years after the depression, than any in 
the history of the United States. Farm prices are lower than 
they have been for six years. Businessmen are discouraged 
and indignant. Deposits have piled up in the banks be- 
cause rich and poor alike are afraid to put their time or money 
into private enterprise, because they fear that government 
regulation will prevent success, and government taxation will 
take whatever profit there might be. The New Deal policy 
is the only one which has ever plunged us into a second de- 
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pression before we were out of the first. If any poliqr leads 
backward and not forward, it is the policy of spending bil- 
lions of borrowed money, and piling up a tremendous debt 
for future generations to pay. A pohcy which inevitably 
leads to bankruptcy and inflation of the currency will not 
only make the poor people poorer, but it is likely to force a 
socialism which will utterly deprive them of individual free- 
dom. 

Representative Smith tonight states the philosophy which 
dictates this backward pohcy. He says, "'The way to get less 
regimentation of our individual lives is to suffer more gov- 
ernmental regulation.” He adds, ”We have added political 
regulation to economic regimentation, and have made it 
stick.” He admits that a continuation of this policy leads to 
the corporate state of Mussolini and his only suggestion for 
avoiding that goal is that we support the work of the monop- 
oly committee, which is trying to find out whether monopo- 
lies exist. Think of it. The New Dealers, who know every- 
thing in the world about labor and securities and agriculture 
and every other man's business, excuse themselves from fail- 
ure to prevent monopoly in industry because they have only 
had six years to find out about it. No, the New deal policy 
is leading us rapidly backward today, and it is a faint hope 
that its direction can be turned by any monopoly committee 
of Congress. 

It is the Republican Party today which looks forward, 
and I am quite willing to accept Representative Smith's pro- 
posal that we start from 1932. Instead of throwing away 
all past experience and embarking on uncharted seas, we 
would keep the good things which the American system pro- 
duced, encourage the principles which produced them, and 
correct the abuses which crept into it as they will creep into 
any system. Let us remember that conditions in the twenties 
in many ways were better than they ever have been since. 
Farm prices were more than twice what they are today. Un- 
employment practically did not exist. Men were eager to 
^gage in new industries, expand old industries, and build 
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up both production and employment. If we had the same 
national per capita income today as we had then, we would 
have ninety instead of sixt)"-seven millions and if we had this 
35 per cent more income than we actually have today, we 
could put most of the unemployed men back to work. We 
must restore conditions in which thousands of men and 
women every year were willing to invest their time and money 
in building up the United States and the prosperity of the 
people of the United States. 

Representative Smith says that I ‘wish the many well 
through the assured welfare of the few.” Of course, this is 
not true. No one has ever assured the welfare of any busi- 
ness enterprise until the New Dealers tried to do it under 
the N. R. A. It is said that two out of every three new busi- 
nesses fail. It is not the assurance of success; it is the exist- 
ence of conditions which make it likely that a man of ex- 
ceptional ability or ingenuity, who is willing to work hard, 
shid have a chance to obtain exceptional rewards for himself 
or his family, a chance which shall not be destroyed by Gov- 
ernment regulation and interference. This, says Representa- 
tive Smith, is the ^seepage theory of welfare.” As a matter 
of fact, the men who are put to work in new jobs by new 
enterprises get their living and their purchasing power many 
months and often many years before the men who started 
the enterprises receive their reward, if they do receive it. 

We have tried the alternative theory of producing pros- 
perity based on dishing out Government funds to great 
classes of people, and while such action has been necessary 
it has certainly failed completely to produce general prosper- 
ity, and has not even restored those men who receive it to the 
material welfare they enjoyed in the twenties. 

What were the abuses to be corrected in the system of 
the twenties? There were to many people rich beyond their 
deserts. I thoroughly approve of the New Deal measures 
to prevent fraud and sharp practice through the sale of securi- 
ties, which was one of the principal methods of undeserved 
wealth. There were undoubtedly some monopolies whose 
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owners received profits greater than they deserved. I may 
say, however, that the monopolies before 1932 were nothing 
to the monopolies fostered and built up by the New Deal 
under the N. R. A. For a number of years the New Deal 
was dominated by the theory that all business should consist 
of Government-controlled monopolies Undoubtedly the 
Government should keep competition free and open, so that 
men may not make profits which they do not deserve, but I 
feel that the existence of business monopoly has been exag- 
gerated. In practically all of the articles which average people 
buy there exists today, and existed in 1928, the most intense 
competition, notably m foodstuffs and clothing and automo- 
biles. 

The Republican Party believes in a sincere effort to keep 
competition free and open to the end that prices may be 
lowered and undeserved profits reduced. I might add that 
more anti-trust suits were filed under my father’s administra- 
tion than under any Democratic administration since that day. 
If wealth has been gamed fairly, we believe that it can be 
reduced and is being reduced by income and inheritance taxa- 
tion, and that there still prevails largely in America the old 
tradition of the nineteenth century, 'Trorn shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves in three generations.” 

Another abuse of the system of the twenties was that 
the distribution of income was not sufficient for a decent liv- 
ing for the poorer groups. I might point out that this con- 
dition has always existed under every system, and certainly 
exists in Russia under communism today. To increase the 
condition of the poor has been the earnest desire of every 
public-spirited statesman in either party. The question is not 
one of purpose, the question is, "^at method will improve 
that condition? The Republican Party thoroughly approves 
of old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, relief when 
necessary, and subsidized housing, but all of these together 
have not improved the condition of the poor over what it 
was in the twenties There are more underprivileged today 
than there were in the twenties There are more people 
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wholly unemployed, and many more earning a bare subsist- 
ence on relief. If we could restore the economic and busi- 
ness activity of 1928, we could add $23,000,000,000 to the 
national income, most of it to the relief classes. Relief and 
old-age pensions together do not add more than $4,000,000,- 
000 at a maximum. 

Finally, in the twenties it is probable that the laboring 
groups and the farm groups were at a disadvantage in deal- 
ing with individual employers and individual buyers of farm 
products. The Wagner Act, to promote collective bargain- 
ing in the labor field, and the farm cooperative acts, to 
encourage collective bargaining on the part of the farmer, 
are sound measures, if properly administered, to see that 
oppression does not arise in the normal processes of bar- 
gaining and competition. But Representative Smith wholly 
fails to distinguish between measures designed to assist 
cooperative orgamzation, and measures proposing that the 
Government regulate agriculture and labor and industry. 
He confuses self-organization with governmental bureaucratic 
organizations. It is no slight confusion. It is the difference 
between freedom and slavery. 

In the Guffey Coal Act to regulate prices and wages in 
the coal industry; in the Wage Hour Act, except to the 
extent that it is a real minimum- wage law; in the agri- 
cultural acts, which practically fix the prices of agricultural 
products; in the administration of the Wagner Act, which 
goes far beyond the purpose of that act to tell employers 
how they shall run their business; m the power sought to 
make arbitrary changes in the value of the dollar and the 
currency to effect some individual’s idea of what prices 
should be, we see being worked out a complete Government- 
controlled economy. In order to allow the farmer to organ- 
ize it is not necessary for the Government to pay out 
$850,000,000 in benefits or loan money on cotton and wheat 
in excess of the value of cotton and wheat. These measures, 
like the N. R. A. and the A. A. A., lead backward. If we 
ever get to the point where the Government fixes the price 
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of all basic commodities, we cannot stop short of complete 
regimentation. There is a fundamental distinction between 
measures intended to keep the course of competition and 
investment and individual incentive open, and those measures 
intended to direct the activities of the men who engage in 
that competition and industry. Above all, we have the 
entire Government regulation process stimulated by the 
theory that Government spending can produce prosperity, a 
theory utterly disproved by our actual experience and by 
every sound economic principle. 

The New Dealers today no longer go forward along the 
path which this country pursued for 150 years. They admit 
it. They say that everything is changed; a new era has 
come, requiring new methods. I don*t believe it. Americans 
are still American. They have the same basic ideals which 
they have had for hundreds of years They are just as 
eager for individual freedom. They are just as anxious to 
be let alone by Government agents. They are just as anxious 
to run their own local affairs and their own schools. They 
don't like relief, and they know that a reasonable prosperity 
can do away with the necessity for relief. They Imow that 
thrift and ability and hard work ought to bring rewards 
today, as they did in the horse and buggy days, if it were 
not for Government interference. They know that only the 
Republican Party can avert the disaster which will inevitably 
result from deficit spending, arbitrary price-fixing, excessive 
taxation, and Government regulation of everything and 
everybody. 

We have heard a good deal about the depression of 1933, 
and the terrific condition left by the Republicans. But the 
depression of 1933 existed throughout the entire world, 
while the depression of 1937 was a special American de- 
pression, created by New Deal policies. Even the depression 
of 1933 was not solely a Republican affair. The biography 
of Carter Glass, which has just appeared, makes it very clear 
indeed that the bank crisis of 1933 was largely produced 
by the course of Franklin D, Roosevelt between the day of 
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his election and the day of his inauguration. It is now 
perfectly clear that Roosevelt not only blocked the sound 
fiscal policies proposed by Hoover, but that he refused to 
correct the impression, which really had such a sound basis, 
that he was contemplating a devaluation of the dollar. 



HOW CAN WE SOLVE THE RAILROAD 
PROBLEM? ^ 

Joseph B. Eastman 

This argument was presented on Thursday evening, April 13, 
1939, and was one of the regular Town Hall programs. The 
moderator of the program was George B Denny, Jr Other spe^ers 
were Senator Burton K. Wheeler, and Mr. John J Pelley, President 
of the Association of American Railroads. Questions from the 
audience followed the three set speeches, each eight mmutes m length. 

"America’s Town Hall of the Air” is now in its fourth season, 
m cooperation with the National Broadcasting Company, from the 
Town Hall, New York. The broadcasts have been held each Thurs- 
day evening from 9 30 to 10*30 B.ST, from November to May, 
over the NBC Blue Network Millions of listeners tune in eadi 
week and hundreds of discussion groups throughout the nation 
function under the direction of the Town Hall directors. See the 
Thompson-Nye debate in Representative American Speeches^ 1957-38, 

Moderator: Our next speaker has spent the past twenty- 
five years of his life as a student of transportation, particu- 
larly railroad transportation. Mr. Joseph B. Eastman was a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission for many 
years, was Federal Coordinator of Transportation, and is 
now a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
take pleasure in presenting Mr Joseph B. Eastman at this 
time. 

Mr, Eastman. As you have heard, the railroad industry 
is fiinandally sick. A lot of the companies are bankrupt; 
almost none is paying dividends. They are employing about 
half the men they once did and spending far less money 
for materials, supplies, equipment, and construction. The 
problem is to cure this sickness, if it can be done. 

What caused the sickness? The chief cause was the gen- 
eral business depression. It greatly deaeased the freight and 

» Bulletin of Anoerican Town Meeting of the Air 4. no 23:12-16, April 
17 ' 1939. By permission of Mr, Eastman and by special arrangement with the 
Town Halt, Inc. 
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passengers to be hauled. Ranking next was the tremendous 
increase in competition from other kinds of carriers — ^par- 
ticularly highway motor vehicles, but including steamships 
and barges, pipe lines, and airplanes. In the past twenty 
years or so this country has spent at least as much in de\^elop- 
ing these other forms of transportation as the entire railroad 
investment. This competition has not only deprived the rail- 
roads of much traffic but has forced wholesale reductions in 
their rates and fares. Railroad traffic has also been lessened 
by the spreading of industrial plants throughout the country 
for the very purpose of decreasing the transportation required 
for inbound raw materials and outbound finished products; 
by the substitution of oil, gas, and hydroelectricit}^ for coal; 
and by the decline in our exports and imports. 

These things hurt railroad earnings very sorely. The 
financial consequences were aggravated by the fact that the 
railroads in the past borrowed much of their capital, and 
hence were heavily in debt. As earnings fell, they could 
suspend dividends on stock but not interest on bonds or 
notes. The result was that many went into bankruptcy and 
that many others cut expenditures to the bone and beyond 
healthy limits to keep out. 

Can a sickness so produced be cured? Not in the sense 
that the railroads can be restored to their former position in 
the transportation world Not all the king's horses nor all 
the king's men can undo what science and invention and the 
expenditure of billions of public and private funds have 
brought about But if railroad managements, employees, in- 
vestors, and patrons and the Government will cooperate, con- 
ditions can, I believe, be improved and processes set in mo- 
tion which should produce — ^not quickly but ultimately — z. 
transformed and healthy railroad industry. 

For the moment the railroad managements have got in 
bed with railroad labor, probably because they know that 
labor now has much more political power than they have. 
Both allege that the railroads suflFer from unfair competition, 
the idea being that their competitors have in effect b^n sub- 
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sidized by the construction of highways and waterways at 
public expense. They jointly offer ta:xation and tolls for 
their competitors as the remedy, and they urge equal and im- 
partial regulation of all types of carriers as a further curb 
on unfair and destructive competition. In principle I agree 
with them, but I think that they exaggerate both the facts and 
the relief which may be expected from this source. 

By all means let us do what ought to be done along 
these lines, making sure of all the facts and that we do not 
treat any of the types of carriers unfairly, for the coimtry 
needs them all. But it would be wholly wrong to conclude 
that the only way to improve railroad conditions is to make 
it harder for their competitors to do business. It is more im- 
portant, in my judgment, for the railroads to do everything 
possible — and the possibilities are great — ^to give the public 
the kind of service it wants at prices which it is able and 
willing to pay. 

In the past the railroad managements so glued their eyes 
on higher rates as the way to make more money that they 
failed to see how fast their competitive foes were advancing 
and to make changes in equipment, service, and prices, which 
might have gone far to forestall the competition. The em- 
ployees were equally blind to changing conditions, and spent 
more time in trying artificially to make two jobs grow where 
one was enough than in adjusting their policies to the new 
necessities, with the result that in due time they often lost 
the one job 

Of late the railroads have shown new enterprise and 
have done quite a little to regain lost ground, but there is 
plenty of opportunity left. Many improvements are possible 
in equipment, in methods of operation and character of 
service rendered, m the adjustment of rates and charges to 
modern conditions, and, as Senator Wheeler said, in financial 
and fiscal practices. There are many unnecessary and waste- 
ful railroad operations which are caused by the large number 
of separate and independent companies and which can be 
avoided througji cooperation or consolidations. There are 
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many situations where trucks or buses, and perhaps other 
kinds of carriers, can be substituted to advantage by the rail- 
roads for rail operations, because they can do a better job. 

To some of these changes the managements are luke- 
warm, chiefly because of the fear that the benefits will go to 
rival roads. To some labor is openly hostile, because it 
fears loss of employment I can understand and sympathize 
with such fear and yet I believe that those who encourage the 
employees in it are not their true friends. The railroads are 
too hard-pressed to be able to afiFord the slightest extrava- 
gance. They have lost and are losing ground, and, if they 
are to reverse the trend, they must have all the benefits that 
maximum efficiency and enterprise can produce. 

Investors in railroad securities have suflFered severely, but 
they must, and I think do, realize that many of the railroad 
financial structures are top-heavy with debt, and that reor- 
ganizations are inevitable and essential to any future credit. 

The Government can aid, not only in the ways which 
railroad managements and labor have suggested, but by as- 
suming active leadership in planning and promoting the 
changes, both in the railroad industry and in the entire trans- 
portation industry, which are necessary to bring order out of 
chaos and produce conditions of sound transportation health. 
It is a situation which calls for eternal vigilance on the part 
of all concerned, because conditions are changing all the 
time, and the pace of the change is continually accelerating. 
In the end we shall think less, I feel sure, about railroads or 
trucks or any type of carrier, and much more about a smooth- 
ly running transportation system which will utilize all of 
these kinds of transportation in combination and cooperation 
according to their special merits. 



AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, 
AND LABORS 


Sidney Hillman 


This address was delivered on Saturday evening, February 18, 
1935>, at a dinner session of the Third Annual National Farm Institute 
at Des Moines, Iowa, at the Fort Des Moines Hotel. 

This Institute, organized in 1937, was sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Des Moines, Iowa, Chamber of Commerce 
Appearing on the two-day program, were Chester Davis, member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Joseph R Eastman, Interstate Commerce Commissioner, and Governor 
George A Wilson of Iowa. The chairman of this evemng session 
was W. W Waymack, vice-president, Des Moxnes Register and 
Utibune, On this program was also Governor Wilson of Iowa, 
Charles R Hook, chairman of the board of the National Assoaation 
of Manufacturers, and Henry A. Wallace, Seaetary of Agriculture 
The general theme of the program was “Agriculture, Industry, and 
I-abor.” The purpose of the conference was to bring together farmers, 
industrialists, and labor for discussion of their common interests 
The technique was “first the presentation and then free discussion of 
subjects calculated to bring issues out where light and mtelligence, 
rather than heat and prejudice may be upon them . No con- 
sensus of opinion is sought, save as free discussion may tend to lead 
to It. . . . The Institute is fundamentally a forum, organized for 
the spread of education and the encouragement of understanding. 
It is politically impartial.” 

ifc. Waymack, in introducing Mr. Hillman, said, “In the dis- 
cussions of our Program Committee here locally, among the two or 
tluree names that bobbed up from the beginning, was always that of 
Sidney Hillman We sought advice elsewhere, and again and again 
the suggestion came in any list of two or three names of men of 
that broad vision and statesmanlike quality. It came from labor 
men, employers, and various other individuals. Sidney Hillman’s 
n^e always appeared. Let me quote from a letter from an attorney 
with reference to Sidney Hillman, a lawyer who represents large 
business interests. Here is what he wrote: 'He persuades instead of 
drives, both as to labor and as to employers. Many times he has 
averted strikes by direct personal contact with employers, often usmg 
mutual friends to get contacts. He recognizes the community of 
interest between employees and employers, each to develop it ^ong 
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mutually advantageous lines, vigorously, but as one who believes in 
the use of reason, and jfinally he sees beyond higher wages and 
shorter hours — he wants to build the conditions upon which the 
result IS predicated/ 

”I present to you now, Sidney Hillman, a statesman of labor/’ 

I consider it a rare privilege to be accorded this oppor- 
tunity of participating in the deliberations of the National 
Farm Institute. In addressing itself to the subject which 
it has chosen for discussion this year, the Institute is per- 
forming a service which is basic to any constructive solution 
of the problems of our contemporary life. It has long been 
my deepest conviction that America will move forward along 
the path of progress only when a common agreement on 
fundamental objectives is reached by the three predominant 
groups in our national life: Agriculture, Labor and Industry. 
Such an agreement is possible only after the most full and 
frank exchange of views, in the course of which their com- 
mon interests may be explored and their apparent points of 
conflict subjected to the type of searching analysis which 
alone can resolve them. 

Never has the moment been more auspicious, never has 
the need been more urgent for such a task. 

Today in 1939, after ten years of alternating crisis, de- 
pression and hard won and precarious partial recovery, we 
still face the problem of providing the people of America 
with purchasing power sufficient to buy the products which 
our economic system is geared to produce. Since 1929 we 
have lost the staggering total of 132 billion dollars of 
national income — one and a half times the value of all the 
goods and services which we produced in 1929- 

This drastic decline in the national income has effected 
every group in the country. I don’t need to tell you how 
it affected the farmers. Farmers, in 1938, had four billion 
dollars less to spend than they did in 1929, a year when 
agriculture had already faced almost a decade of depression, 
and eight billion dollars less than in 1919. 

I want to be frank with you about it; I like to see our 
farmers do well, for I know whenever the normal purchasing 
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power of the farmers is reached normal employment will be 
reached m these cities and places that men and women are 
employed in — factories, plants, and general production. 

Workers in 1938 received 12 billion dollars less in wages 
and salaries than they did in 1929. The contraction in the 
buying power of these two dominant groups in our national 
life in turn spelled decreased returns for the remaining 
groups who are engaged in selling them goods and services — 
business men, large and small, professional people and in- 
vestors. 

Lack of purchasing power has brought with it the para- 
dox of idle men and idle wealth. Farm surpluses pile up; 
industry operates at only two-thirds of capacity; 12 million 
unemployed tramp the streets in search of jobs, and over 20 
million Americans depend upon some form of public relief 
to keep themselves alive. Government expenditures partially 
compensate for the failure of private enterprise, but only 
at the cost of mounting deficits which cannot be indefinitely 
continued. 

Can we today find the means to put our idle men to 
work at idle machines; increase the national income to a 
point which will permit us to consume the products of our 
soil; give full employment to our productive resources, and 
provide workers in farms and factories with what we once 
so proudly identified as the American standard of living? 
This is the urgent common problem which confronts Amer- 
icans of all groups and interests. 

It is a problem which we must solve not alone to allevi- 
ate human want and suffering, but under pain of destroying 
the very basis of our democratic institutions. In other na- 
tions, faced with an identical problem, competing groups 
proved unable to resolve their conflicts and agree and act 
upon a common program which would assure work and 
bread for all. It was their failure which betrayed the hungry 
and disillusioned people to the ruthless rule of the dictators 
who have drowned their protests in blood and set the wheels 
of industry moving, not to satisfy their wants but to arm 
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for a new world war Today the dictatorships arrogantly 
challenge us to solve our problem without abandoning our 
heritage of freedom and democracy. At this critical hour, 
we in America must accept that challenge and demonstrate 
to the world and to history that democracy can and will 
survive because it can and will satisfy the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. 

No intelligent approach to our problem can be blind to 
the difficulties which it presents. The fundamental changes 
in national and world economy which have become evident 
since 1929 preclude the possibility of any ‘automatic” eco- 
nomic recovery of the kind which we witnessed after each cy- 
clical depression in the past. Today recovery can be won 
only by tie concerted effort of industry, agriculture and labor. 

In the era of our expanding economy, inaugurated with 
the founding of the first colonies and continuing with only 
momentary interruption until 1929, we could afford the waste 
and inefficiency and even the injustices which resulted from 
the pursuit by each of these three great groups of its own 
self-interest with small regard for the interests of what each 
regarded as a competing group. The great task of peopling 
and building a continent gave full employment to all of our 
natural, industrial and human resources. It created an ever- 
mounting demand for the products of farm and factory and 
produced a continuous rise in the national income from less 
than one hundred million dollars in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury to eighty-three bilhon dollars in 1929- Although there 
were glaring inequities in the distribution of that income, 
nevertheless, the period of expansion was accompanied by a 
steady growth in per capita income which held out to each 
citizen the promise of almost unlimited improvement in his 
living standards. 

The new national and world situation which was ushered 
in by the debacle of 1929 was not a sudden or fortuitous de- 
velopment. The problems of the post-1929 world are deep- 
ly rooted in the past. The disappearance of the frontier at 
tibe turn of the century spelled the end of our territorial ex- 
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pansion. The decline in the rate of population growth be- 
:ause of a decreased birth rate and the dwindling of mass 
immigration from Europe set limits both to the growth of 
our labor supply and to the demand for the products of farm 
and factory. But the consequences of these two basic changes 
in our national economy were obscured for many years be- 
cause the field for the intensive development of the country 
remained almost untapped. The creation of a highly indus- 
trialized nation set us to building great cities, linking them 
with networks of roads and rails and exploiting our re- 
sources of fuel and power. These tasks continued to absorb 
all of our productive energies They had scarcely been com- 
pleted when the World War came. 

The war and its aftermath further delayed the full reali- 
zation of the consequences of the change in our national 
economy. For fifteen years America supplied the world with 
goods, redeeming the foreign loans which had financed her 
own industrial expansion and then becoming the creditor of 
the war-impoverished nations of Europe. Swollen war profits 
were reinvested in new productive enterprises and the ra- 
tionalization of industry skyrocketed production to unprec- 
edented heights. Agricultural production multiplied in re- 
sponse to what appeared an insatiable world demand for the 
product of American farms. 

But despite artificial stimulation in the form of over- 
expanded foreign credits and an increasing volume of install- 
ment sales at home, there were already portents in the early 
and middle twenties that all was not well with the national 
economy. With the cessation of the extraordinary wartime 
demand for our farm products, agricultural income declined, 
never to recover. From 16 billion dollars in 1919, it slumped 
to nine billion in 1921 and even during the '‘prosperous'* 
twenties never rose above 11 billion. The farmers' share in 
the national income declined ever more drastically from 18 
per cent in 1919 and 15 per cent in 1920 to 9 per cent in 
1928. 

Labor likewise shared but meagerly in the fruits of our 
post-war industrial expansion of the twenties. While from 
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1923 to 1929 industrial output increased by 29 per cent, real 
wages advanced by only 4^ per cent Thus, our national 
economy failed to distribute to the two great customers of 
industry the purchasing power necessary^ to buy back the 
product of its expanded plant. 

Foreign trade continued to compensate in part for this 
deficiency in domestic purchasing power, so that the national 
income continued to increase and most industries to prosper 
during the post-war decade. However, neither our industrial 
plant nor our manpower was fully utilized even during the 
days of our most vaunted prosperity Unemployment never 
fell below one and a half million, basic industries, operated 
far below capacity and there were exceptions to the general 
industrial picture which felt the icy hand of depression long 
before the black October days. 

When in 1929 the inevitable end came to the foreign 
lending upon which our industrial activity was based, the 
whole structure began to crumble. The stock market col- 
lapse which followed soon after wrote '‘finis*' to the era of 
our expanding economy. 

Today, we face the fact that the forces which in the past 
stimulated our industrial expansion no longer play a role. 
Our frontier is gone; our population is levelling off; our 
cities have been established, and even were a new industry 
like the automobile to appear today, it is doubtful whether 
it would be capable of infusing the needed blood into our 
circulatory system. Nor can we look abroad for salvation. 
The world frontier, like the national frontier, has disap- 
peared. The failure of purchasing power abroad and the 
erection of artificial barriers which bar world doors to Ameri- 
can trade have contracted the foreign market beyond any 
immediate hope of restoration to a point which can absorb 
our idle plant capacity and agricultural surpluses. 

If we would be realists, we must look for our market at 
home. It is at home that we will find it. Our idle plants, 
our agricultural surpluses, our army of unemployed are not 
symptoms of a satiated demand for the products of our farms 
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pable of absorbing all that our agricultural and industrial 
ants can produce. You are familiar, I am sure, with the 
epartment of Agriculture estimates that to provide even an 
lequate diet for our population would require a 40 per cent 
Lcrease in farm production. This would mean sowing 32 
“r cent more acres of corn, increasing our cow herds by 68 
sr cent and the number of our hogs by 69 per cent and 
laking similar increases in the production of other farm 
roducts. 

Dietary deficiencies are equalled by the need for clothes 
id housing. Even in 1929, we were manufacturing only 
vo-thirds of a suit for every adult male member of our 
opulation And it has been estimated that if the wage 
arning and farm families of the country had the means to 
urchase the amount of cotton goods necessary to insure 
leir health and an adequate social adjustment, we would 
icrease the domestic consumption of raw cotton by 25 per 
snt above the 1929 level. To rehouse the third of the nation 
^ho dwell in firetrap city tenements and mral slums would 
squire the construction of some four million housing units 
nd an investment of sixteen billion dollars. 

To make this unsatisfied demand for food, clothing and 
helter efl^ective is, for our generation, a task as challenging 
s the conquest of the western wilderness was for our for- 
ears. The reward for meeting that challenge will be richly 
•aid in terms of banishing immediate human misery, stabili2- 
ig our national economy and establishing our economic and 
olitical democracy on an indestmctible foundation. 

This challenge can only be met if we find the way to 
ncrease our national income and distribute it among those 
proups who are today without the means to satisfy their 
iemand for the mdiments of a decent living. American in- 
lustry and agriculture cannot find health in a market which 
5 limited to the 2.7 per cent of American families who have 
cicomes over $5,000 a year, or the 13 per cent who have in- 
omes over $2,500, or even to the one-half whose incomes are 
bove $1,250. If we would solve the paradox of starvation 
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in the midst of plenty, we must find the way to increase the 
purchasing power of that half of our population, in cities 
and on farms, who are receiving incomes of less than 51,250 
a year. Dr. Lubin, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has recently given us an indication of what we 
might expect from the success of such an effort. If the in- 
comes of families earning less than $1,250 a year were in- 
creased by only $2 25 a day, their increased annual purchases 
would be something like this. 800 million dollars more for 
food; 4l6 million dollars more for clothing; 6l3 million 
dollars more for rent; 213 million dollars more for fuel; 385 
million dollars for transportation; 234 million dollars more 
for recreation, and 208 million dollars more for medical care. 
These estimates furnish a convincing demonstration of the 
stimulus to our whole economic system which can come from 
making the potential demand of the low income groups eco- 
nomically articulate. 

I think that there will be little disagreement on the ne- 
cessity of increasing the purchasing power of the low income 
groups as a necessary condition for the restoration of a 
healthy economy. Industry, agriculture and labor all recog- 
nize in principle that this result can be accomplished only by 
according to each group its equitable share in the national 
income by restoring and maintaining a proper balance be- 
tween farm prices, wages and profits. 

Yet, in day to day living, this agreement in principle 
often yields to mutual distrust, jealousy and suspicion. City 
workers sometimes protest increased food prices that eat into 
their pay envelopes, failing to recognize that if this increase 
is passed back to the farmer, it will pay him returns in in- 
creased employment and better wages. Short-sighted farmers 
view with distmst the organization of workers to secure wage 
increases, and have sometimes even lent themselves to efforts 
to block the achievement of this objective. They see in wage 
increases only higher prices for the goods that they buy for- 
getting that between 27 and 43 cents out of every dollar won 
by the worker will be spent on food which the farmers pro- 
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duce. Industry, in search of larger profits, often attempts 
to drive down farm prices and hold wages at low levels, 
ignoring the fact that it cannot prosper by starving its cus- 
tomers 

Yet no member of any of these groups who pauses to 
note the parallel lines which chart farm income, factory pay- 
rolls and profits can fail to conclude that the fate of all is 
intertwined with the fate of each Truly, all three must 
hang together or all three will hang separately. The grow- 
ing recognition of that fact is one of the most hopeful signs 
in the present situation. 

My own conviction that the problems of our national 
economy can find a constructive solution through cooperative 
action by the three great groups in our national life, is not 
based upon any utopian fantasy. It is born of thirty years 
of practical experience with the processes of collective bar- 
gaining. The clothing industry with which my life has been 
associated presents many problems of a type not unfamihar 
to fanners. It consists a large number of small, mobile and 
highly competitive units. It is plagued with wide variations 
of consumer demand, with seasonal peaks and valleys and 
extreme sensitivity to fashion change. 

Collective bargaining in the clothing industry stands as 
a record where both employer and employee have managed 
to cooperate together. We are closer to you farmers than 
any other. Our wages and prices go down so low that there 
is no problem of maintaining a monopoly, and let me say 
again without finding fault with some of our economists, it 
is true that you can find monopolistic industries that have 
maintained their price levels all through the depression, that 
have even raised prices, as Dr. Henderson has pointed out, 
in the last year or so, but the major part of industry is not 
in a position to control it — not that we wouldn't like to — ^we 
just can't do it. The same thing with you gentlemen. We 
are a competitive industry, and of course when prices go 
down we try to produce more and then, of course, we go 
into bankruptcy. 
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Your farms — no one wants to take them away from you 
these days. There are no people to take over foreclosed 
mortgages, our plants are just closed up. In 1910 "when the 
first efforts were made to organize the industry, it was notori- 
ous as one of the most sweated in the country. Hours were 
as long as seventy a week and wages were near the bottom 
of the industrial scale, and they were not buying much of the 
farmer’s products. From the point of view of management, 
the industry was in a chaotic condition. Cut-throat competi- 
tion, waste and inefficiency were rampant, all made possible 
because there were no limits to which the workers might be 
driven and exploited. 

Labor and management appeared to have irreconcilably 
conflicting interests which led to periodic outbursts in the 
form of bitterly contested strikes and lockouts. 

The first effort to bring order out of this chaos was taken 
in 1911 with the execution of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the union and Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
which created the machmery for democratic government 
through continuous arbitration. That agreement has been 
continued, substantially unchanged, for thirty years during 
which there has been no interruption by strike or lockout of 
the harmonious relations between the company and its work- 
ers The principle of this first agreement has now been ex- 
tended to embrace ninety-five per cent of the entire clothing 
industry. If there is a fight, then it becomes national news, 
but if the whole industry is working without interruption of 
work, of course it is no news, gets no public attention 

Gains to the workers as a result of this process are reg- 
istered in terms of shorter hours, higher wages, better work- 
ing conditions, and inaeased job security. Hours have been 
reduced from seventy to thirty-six and I know how it will 
affect some of you people in this room, and wages increased 
almost fourfold until today men's clothing is numbered 
among the better paying industries of the country. These 
gains were not made at the expense of management. On the 
contrary, the standardization of wage rates, hours and quality 
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of workmanship and the joint efforts of management and 
labor to eliminate waste and promote efficiency in the proc- 
esses of production have brought stability to the industry. 
I am confident that if today, after something over twenty 
years of cooperative effort, employers in the clothing industry 
were given an opportunity to return to the open shop condi- 
tions of the past, they would unhesitatingly reject it. 

The success of this experiment in industrial democracy 
resulted from the opportunity which it gave to each party to 
understand and appreciate the needs and problems of the 
other, and their final recognition of the fact that the con- 
tinued prosperity of each can be won only by assuring the 
well-being of both. The industry has learned that a fair share 
of its profits must be distributed to its workers if it is to be 
assured maximum efficiency of production and a market for 
its products. 

Labor, on its part, has learned that its rewards depend 
upon the prosperity of the industry. It has recognized that 
irresponsible or extravagant demands which are beyond the 
capacity of industry to meet will only spell disaster to both 
partners in the enterprise. Accordingly, it has voluntarily 
accepted temporary wage reductions when an immediate 
emergency required. Further, it has rejected the short-sighted 
policy of attempting to stem technological advances and the 
installation of improved methods of work. Asking only that 
technological changes be installed in a manner which will 
work a minimum of hardship during the process of adjust- 
ment and that a reasonable share of any increased productiv- 
ity be passed on to the workers, it has given its unstinted co- 
operation in increasing the efficiency of production. 

As a result, the benefits which management and labor 
have realized from collective action have not been won at the 
expense of the consumer. Gentlemen, in 36 hours’ work a 
week we turned out more than double per person per day 
than we have in a quarter of a century ago with from 54 to 
60 hours a week, and, of course, it has meant reduction of 
labor costs. 
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Despite the rise in wages which has greatly augmented 
the purchasing power of the workers, the labor cost per gar- 
ment has been increased but little. Consumers have reaped 
their share of the benefits of technological changes, the elimi- 
nation of wasteful methods of production and the stabiliza- 
tion of the industry. 

We had a conference — ^still twelve million people unem- 
ployed and the purchasing power is still low. We all say we 
want to cooperate. I believe an opportunity should be given 
to the leadership of the three groups — agriculture, industry, 
and labor — ^to come together and show what they can do. If 
labor is obstructive, I am wilhng that the light shall be di- 
rected upon it and labor made to cooperate We ail must 
cooperate, and, therefore, may I throw out the suggestion 
that I beheve the time is ripe for a conference of these 
groups. The success of the National Farm Institute has de- 
monstrated how fruitful such a conference might be 

I am fully aware that the problems of our whole eco- 
nomic fabric far transcend those of any particular industry. 
At the same time, I am convinced that the pattern which 
has proved so successful in the industry with which I have 
been associated holds the key to the solution of the greater 
problem. Assembled around the conference table, dealing 
with daily and long term problems as collaborators rather 
than as disputants, many of the diJBFerences which first seem 
irreconcilable appear as but two aspects of a common prob- 
lem which is susceptible of solution to the mutual advantage 
of all parties. 

The fibret requisite for any such cooperative eflFect is the 
establishment of strong, responsible and independent or- 
ganizations of workers and farmers. Although both labor 
and agriculture, because of their long and often bitter 
struggles against great aggregates of capital, have traditionally 
looked with suspicion upon the organization of special inter- 
ests in American life. I think it is clear that the processes 
of economic democracy require cooperative action by re- 
sponsible representatives of well organized groups. Let us 
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take just a few moments to refer to some of the discussion 
I heard here this morning. I am sure that the opinions 
expressed were in the best kind of faith, but I am afraid of 
a lack of information on what is actually taking place in 
industry. I have heard explained that our trouble is with 
these inflexible union rates Now I have no quarrel with 
my friends in the American Federation of Labor. I am hop- 
ing that the time will soon arrive when again there will be a 
united labor movement in this country. Don’t forget that 
up to 1929 the total of organized labor out of industry and 
services was something a little less than 12 per cent. How 
could 12 per cent of the workers affect so disastrously the 
whole country.^ But let’s take our industry, an industry 
organized in men’s clothing fully over 95 per cent of what 
we had in the years 1931 and ’32, and there was not much 
government interference, and taxes I suppose were rather 
low. We have contributed, and it is a matter of record, 
through voluntary negotiations from 50 per cent and over 
reduction in our rates to help those employers. Now I 
make good my statement that at least 50 per cent — and it is 
an industry working piecework — ^the union cooperating to 
put in piecework so that people get paid for what they do — 
and what happened.^ In 1930 the employers came and 
showed us their losses so we gave them a 10 or 12 per cent 
reduction. They had larger losses in 1931 and we gave a 
larger reduction, and we gave some of them as high as 25 
per cent in 1933 because it was just to make sure that they 
could last until the new administration took office, and the 
loss for that year was greater imtil this government inter- 
ference appeared and employment increased and they went 
out of red into black Gentlemen, these are matters of 
record. 

I believe if we want to make a contribution to our 
contemporary problems facing us, let us discuss frankly, 
honestly and sincerely what the problems are, and even when 
we know, it is pret^ hard to come to the proper solution. 
I believe if in an industry like the clothing industry we 
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could get management and labor to cooperate, and, ladies 
and gentlemen, whate\"er is said about our organi 2 ation in 
a complimentary manner I can testify to, the great majority 
of employers in our industry have tried at all times to do 
the right thing if they could only ajfford to do it ; now if they 
could get this cooperation, why not try this active, positive 
cooperation on a national scale? 

It is for this reason that labor has welcomed the growth 
of farm organizations in this country. It is for this reason 
that it has perfected its own independent organizations. I 
stress the need that these groups be independent. For 
neither labor nor farmers will long consent to act as the 
catspaw for some interest other than their own. Labor has 
emphatically rejected the company union and is resolved to 
drive it from industrial life. I am confident that farmers 
equally reject '^company** farm organizations dominated by 
non-farmers in an attempt to deepen the conflict between 
farmers and workers and prevent them from uniting on a 
common program. Gentlemen, it will be the greatest trag- 
edy for farmers and labor and the country if we are going 
to get distrust and division between these groups who 
ought to cooperate for the common good. 

No program for the reconstruction of our national eco- 
nomic life can succeed today without the assistance of gov- 
ernment. There are still those die-hards among us who 
continued to mouth the old shibboleth that business will 
revive very well by itself if only government stops interfer- 
ing. Others give lip service to the objectives of the New 
Deal program but bitterly attack every concrete measure to 
extend or even to maintain it. 

For most of us, however, the memory of the years that 
lay between 1929 and 1933 is still too green to countenance 
any retreat. For we recall that it was only the effort of 
government in 1933 to restore the national credit, give 
immediate relief against starvation, and how well I remem- 
ber the bread lines in the richest city in the world — ^New 
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York City — ^in *31, *32, *33 and *34, Thank God we are 
spared of this degrading spectacle that confronted America 
in those years. Raise farm purchasing power and lay the 
basis for a more equitable distribution of the national in- 
come that pulled us up short at the very edge of the abyss. 
Nor have we forgotten that in 1937 the premature with- 
drawal of public funds from government construction and re- 
lief sent the business spiral into another tail-spin. It was 
only the resumption of public spending coupled with the 
fact that the government farm program and the growth 
of a strong labor movement were able to maintain some 
semblance of stability to the income of workers and farmers 
that prevented 1938 from becoming another 1932. 

Ihese lessons have taught us that the government must 
continue to supply more and not less purchasing power to 
the national economy until such time as private enterprise 
has demonstrated its ability to take up the slack. 

Now, gentlemen, we are all agreeing on generalities, 
and I believe you really do. I am hopeful; I am an op- 
timist; I have seen the change in the thinking of leadership 
and the rank and file of Americans in every part of en- 
deavor. I believe that we are more ready today to face 
facts instead of hiding behind prejudices. 

If an increasing national income is to generate the 
purchasing power necessary to revive our economy, it must 
be equitably apportioned among all groups in our popula- 
tion. To assure this result, the intervention of government 
may again be necessary. Labor has long recognized the 
special claim of the farmer to this kind of protection and 
has consistently supported legislation proposed by the 
farmers themselves to assure them a fair share of the na- 
tional income. Minimum wage and hour legislation, which 
has now won almost universal acceptance, is designed to 
perform a similar function for the underprivileged indus- 
trial worker. 

On the other hand, legislative measures may be needed 
to prevent abuses of power by any group which threatens 
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to absorb more than its fair share of the national income. 
Restraints may be required to prevent monopoly from tak- 
ing unfair advantage of its strategic position to skim the 
cream from a recovery movement by exacting exhorbitant 
prices and reaping exhorbitant profits. Labor believes that 
our experience since 1890 has demonstrated the futility of 
any program of trust-busting which ignores the realities of 
our mass production economy. But taxation and regulation 
offer other methods which may be invoked to restrain the 
abuse of power. 

It is not my purpose tonight to attempt to elaborate any 
legislative program, but only to indicate that areas in which 
the assistance of government is essential to the success of 
any recovery effort. The formulation of legislative meas- 
ures is one of the results which should emerge from the 
collective deliberations of farmer, labor and industrial groups, 
working in collaboration with government. It would be a 
constructive achievement, Mr. Secretary, ladies and gentle- 
men, if as a result of this meeting in Des Moines, govern- 
ment were to take the initiative of calling a conference of 
labor, agriculture, and industry, to consider and adopt a 
program for the full realisation of our resources of man, 
machines, and soil. Let us see how far we are ready to go 
in cooperating for the general good. We must go any 
length, because, ladies and gentlemen, unless we solve these 
problems through democratic processes, some demagogues 
will get into power and solve them for us; solve them in 
the way of the destruction of everything worthwhile in 
civilized life. We cannot afford not to cooperate, inspired 
by the will to succeed. In this great effort, there is among 
us the collective intelligence and ingenuity needed to chart 
the way. I am confident that such a coxiference could con- 
tribute much to the reconstruction of a national economy 
which will guarantee work and an abundant life for all. 




GOVERNMENT; ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 




THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST CONGRESS^ 

Charles E. Hughes 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, delivered this address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington on March 4, 1939 

Here were gathered the Chief Executive of the United States, 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, both bodies of the legislative branch, 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the first session of Congress, 
Presiding were the heads of the two Houses, John Nance Gamer, 
of the Senate, and Speaker William Bankhead, of the House. The 
program included music (hfrs Gladys Swarthout, John Charles 
Thomas). Speeches were given by 3^. Bankhead, Key Pittman, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and President Roosevelt whose 
address followed that of the Chief Justice. Senator Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky in introducing the Chief Justice stated. "It is my great 
honor and no less a pleasure to present to you today the eleventh 
Justice of the Umted States. He has already served longer than five 
of the other ten. Whether he shall outserve all of his predecessors, 
I make no prediction. I am happy to record that he seems to be in 
robust health of mind and body. 

"But whether he shall serve as long as Marshall or Tan^ or 
Waite or Fuller or White, I think posterity will assim to him a 
place among the ablest, most influential, and most profound jurists 
and legal philosophers who have ever served upon the Bench as its 
presiding Justice. In profound legal learning, m impressive exposi- 
tion, in the dignity of his bearing, I dare say no previous Justice 
excelled him. We all take pride in his contributions to the adminis- 
trative and judicial history of America. 1 take pride in the broad 
accomplishments of his intellectual processes, as well as the depth 
of his moral foundations, which are part of his character, and mve 
made him so impressive a figure in whatever capacity he has chosen 
to occupy in his long public service. I present to you the Chief 
Justice of the United States.” 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, Gentlemen of 
the Diplomatic Corps, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

^ House Doounent 212, 76th Congress, first sessioa. Reprinted through 
the courtesy of Chief Justice Hughes. 
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I thank you. Senator Barkley, from the depths of my heart 
for your very generous words 

The most significant fact m connection with this an- 
mversary is that after 150 years, notwithstanding expansion 
of territory, enormous increase in population and profound 
economic changes, despite direct attack and subversive in- 
fluences, there is every indication that the vastly preponderant 
sentiment of the American people is that our form of gov- 
ernment shall be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments of governmental 
activity to testify to our unity of aim in maintaining that 
form of government in accordance with our common pledge. 
We are here not as masters, but as servants, not to glory 
in power, but to attest our loyalty to the commands and 
restrictions laid down by our sovereign, the people of the 
Umted States, in whose name and by whose will we exercise 
our brief authority. If as such representatives we have, as 
Benjamin Franklin said — '*no more durable preeminence 
than the different grains in an hourglass'' — ^we serve our 
hour by unremitting devotion to the principles which have 
given our Government both stability and capacity for orderly 
progress in a world of turmoil and revolutionary upheavals. 

Gratifying as is the record of achievement, it would be 
extreme folly to engage in mere laudation or to surrender 
to the enticing delusions of a thoughtless optimism. Forms 
of government, however well contrived, cannot assure their 
own permanence. If we owe to the wisdom and restraint 
of the fathers a system of government which has thus far 
stood the test, we all recognize that it is only by wisdom 
and restraint in our own day that we can make that system 
last. If today we find ground for confidence that our in- 
stitutions which have made for liberty and strength will 
be maintained, it will not be due to abundance of physical 
resources or to productive capacity, but because these are at 
the command of a people who still cherish the principles 
which underlie our system and because of the general ap- 
preciation of what is essentially sound in our governmental 
structure. 
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With respect to the influences which shape public opin- 
ion, we live in a new world. Ne\’er have these influences 
operated more directly, or with such variety of facile instru- 
ments, or with such overwhelming force. We have mass 
production in opinion as well as in goods. 

The grasp of tradition and of sectional prejudgment is 
loosened. Postulates of the past must show cause. Our in- 
stitutions will not be preserved by veneration of what is 
old, if that is simply expressed in the formal ritual of a 
shrine. The American people are eager and responsive. 
They listen attentively to a vast multitude of appeals and, 
with this receptivity, it is only upon their sound judgment 
that we can base our hope for a wise conservatism with con- 
tinued progress and appropriate adaptation to new needs. 

We shall do well on this anniversary if the thought of the 
people is directed to the essentials of our democracy. Here 
in this body we find the living exponents of the principle 
of representative government, — not government by direct 
mass action, but by representation which means leadership 
as well as responsiveness and accountability 

Here, the ground-swells of autocracy, destructive of 
parliamentary independence, have not yet upset or even 
disturbed the authority and responsibility of the essential 
legislative branch of democratic institutions. We have a 
national Government equipped with vast powers which have 
proved to be adequate to the development of a great nation, 
and at the same time maintaining the balance between 
centrali2ed authority and local autonomy. 

It has been said that to preserve that balance, if we did 
not have states we should have to create them. In our 48 
states we have the separate sources of power necessary to 
protect local interests and thus also to preserve the central 
authority, in the vast variety of our concerns, from breaking 
down under its own weight. Our states, each with her historic 
background and supported by the loyal sentiment of her citi- 
zens, aflFord opportunity for the essential activity of political 
units, the advantages of which no artificial territorial arrange- 
ment could secure. 
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If our checks aad balances sometimes prevent the speedy 
action which is thought desirable, they also assure in the 
long run a more deliberate judgment. And what the people 
really want, they generally get. With the ultimate power of 
change through amendment in their hands they are always 
able to obtain whatever a preponderant and abiding senti- 
ment demands. 

We not only praise individual liberty but our constitu- 
tional system has the umque distinction of insuring it. Our 
guaranties of fair trials, of due process in the protection of 
life, liberty and property — ^which stands between the citizens 
and arbitrary power — of religious freedom, of free speech, 
free press and free assembly, are the safeguards which have 
been erected against the abuses threatened by gusts of pas- 
sion and prejudice which in misguided zeal would destroy 
the basic interests of democracy. 

We protect the fundamental right of minorities, in order 
to save democratic government from destroying itself by 
the excesses of its own power. 

The firmest ground for confidence in the future is that 
more than ever we realize that, while democracy must have 
its organization and controls, its vital breath is individual 
liberty. 

I am happy to be here as the representative of the 
tribunal which is charged with the duty of maintaining, 
through the decision of controversies, these constitutional 
guaranties. We are a separate but not an independent arm 
of government. You, not we, have the purse and the sword. 
You, not we, determine the establishment and the jurisdiction 
of the lower Federal courts and the bounds of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The Congress first assembled on March 4, 1789, and on 
September 24, 1789, as its twentieth enactment, passed the 
Judiciary Act — to establish the judicial courts of the United 
States — a statute which is a monument of wisdom, one of the 
most satisfactory acts in the long history of notable con- 
gressional legislation. It may be said to take rank in our 
annals as next in importance to the Constitution itself. 
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In thus providing the judicial establishment, and in 
equipping and sustaining it, you have made possible the 
effective functioning of the department of government which 
is designed to safeguard with judicial impartiality and in- 
dependence the interests of liberty. 

But in the great enterprise of making democracy work- 
able, we are all partners. One member of our body politic 
cannot say to another — *1 have no need of thee.” We work 
in successful cooperation by being true, each department to 
its own function, and all to the spirit which pervades our 
institutions, — exalting the processes of reason, seeking 
through the very limitations of power the promotion of the 
wise use of power, and finding the ultimate security of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and the promise of 
continued stability and a rational progress, in the good sense 
of the American people. 



FOR A THIRD TERM^ 


Rexford Guy Tugwell 

Mr. Tugweirs speech represented the affirmative m a joint debate 
vith Raymond Moley before the New York Herald Tribizne’s Eighth 
\nnual Fonim on current problems, held on October 25, 1938, at the 
O^^aldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York Qty. Three thousand women 
nade up the audience. The general theme of this session of the 
:onference was “Shall We Break with Tradition 7* 

Special interest was attached to the views of these two speakers 
nasmuch as formerly both had professorships at Columbia University 
ind had followed the invitation of President Roosevelt to work at 
Washington in the early recovery program of the administration 
in the spring of 1933, following the Bank Holiday Mrs Ogden 
Reid, vice-president of the New York Herald-Tribune, presided 
3ver the vanous sessions, including the Tugwell-Moley debate, 
tn introducmg Mr. Tugwell, Mrs. Reid said, “Yesterday it was 
stated in the press that a 'third term for President Roosevelt* would 
be discussed. This was a mistake The speeches of the two men 
will present, from an academic standpoint only, the values for and 
against of preserving or breaking with an American tradition.'* 

“The first speaker, followmg many years’ experience as professor 
of economics at ColunJbia, was associated with the present government 
in Washington as Assistant Seaeta^ of Agriculture and later Under 
Secretary and Resettlement Administrator.” 

The general theme of the conference was “America Facing 
Tomorrow's World.” Appearing on the program were R A. Millikan, 
President Roosevelt, President Robert Hutchms of Chicago, and many 
other notables. Mrs Reid stated; “I am proud to think that the 
sessions of the Forum have given an example of the blessing of free 
speech. As has been the custoin of these gatherings, differmg shades 
of political, economic, and social opimons have been represented.” 

The Tugwell-Moley debate was widely commented upon, and 
the discussion was generally considered a draw. 

Whether presidents of the United States ought, under 
any circumstances, to be given a third term is not, it seems 
to me, a matter of principle, but rather one of those ex- 
pedient questions which we learn the answers to after long 
sxperience. 

1 Through the courtesy of the author. Reprinted from the Umted States 
News, November 7, 1938. 
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And as yet there has been no experience. Lacking this 
there is a good deal of loose talk about "tradition.*' I don't 
know exactly what makes a tradition; but I feel certain that 
traditions are not imposed on a people! 

And opposition to a third term in the present case is, I 
am convinced, special pleading on the part of those who are 
interested to prevent a particular man from continuing in of- 
fice. It is not a sentiment which the American people espe- 
cially cherish. 

It is sheer accident that no president in our history has 
yet had a third term; several have been wilhng; and in no 
instance can it honestly be contended that a candidate for the 
office has failed because that issue was raised against him 

During the first few years of our history we were not too 
far removed from monarchy, and Washington's famous re- 
fusal to serve longer followed the actual suggestion that he 
might become king. 

But since then there has been nothing remotely similar. 
And as for the more recent intimations of dictatorship, no 
one, so far as I know, has suggested such a thing who wants 
it; it comes from those who hope to build a bogy out of it. 

But there can be other kinds of dictatorships For in- 
stance, the current "little group of willful men" who control 
the Senate frequently maneuver themselves into a position of 
dominance. But their authority in politics is never given an 
ugly name — at least by the reactionaries, who, in this case, 
would be doing the name-calling. 

On the whole, the contention that we have a traditional 
repugnance to third terms is something which all true 
Democrats ought to examine before accepting 

It is my own belief that "moral" opposition to a third 
term comes almost wholly from those who think that govern- 
ment, and especially the executive branch, ought to be kept 
weak. 

There used to be a good deal of such sentiment growing 
out of the long stmggle for personal liberty. We were still 
close to that struggle in 1789. Some of our G)nstitution 
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makers were, in fact, more concerned with guarding individ- 
uals against the State than they were with making the State 
effective in its control over individuals It was better they 
felt, that nothing should be done than that the rights of citi- 
zens should be invaded. 

And although these precious rights have since been tor- 
tured, sometimes into liberties for corporations and for men 
of great property, the appeal is still made in the old terms 
just as though no change in industry and finance had taken 
place through all these years. 

Those who, for reasons of their own, have wanted gov- 
ernment to be weak have made common cause with those 
who, because they knew how to control and to manipulate 
government as it was, did not want to see the balance upset. 

Only very gradually did the demand for action become 
more important than that for inaction. And even then it 
was confined largely to certain disadvantaged groups. These 
came to see that if the national government did not do some 
jobs for them they would not be done at all. Corporations 
exploited their public freely when the State was paralyzed. 
But any benefits for the masses depended on vigorous govern- 
ment action. 

These groups have become so large and so insistent that 
ways have had to be found to meet their demands. Some- 
where some force had to be discovered which could move 
the vast engine of Federal power off center and start it work- 
ing for the general good. 

This force had to oppose itself to the inertia written into 
the Constitution itself which had come to benefit private 
privilege rather than public good. Inertia was guarded by 
our famous system of checks and balances — a system almost, 
but not quite, in complete adjustment. A government of 
executive, legislative and judicial departments, carefully sep- 
arated and pitted against each other, prevented action often 
enough. A bicameral legislature, which involved a Senate 
elected for a long term and with equal representation for 
states regardless of their population, went even further to 
insure sterility. 
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But human institutions are seldom perfect. When the 
forefathers gave the Senate certain executive functions, such 
as the power to confirm nominations and to ratify treaties, 
they gave it a slight advantage which, coupled with its local 
affiliations, it was bound to pursue with an energy propor- 
tioned to the weight of the interests it served. 

Its aggressiveness in defense of inertia was, of course, 
aimed at the Executive. 

For the Constitution makers had not foreseen the growth 
of political parties, and when they developed the president 
naturally assumed leadership of the one in power. This 
gave him a touch with the people which was more direct and 
more responsive than existed in any other part of the gov- 
ernment. 

The president, in fact, became the people's champion. 
Also he had a certain advantage, for, if the Senate had ex- 
ecutive powers, the president had some legislative ones; he 
could recommend the legislation which the people had de- 
manded of his party and he could veto that which he did not 
feel to be in their interest. 

There thus grew up a continuing conflict between presi- 
dent and Senate which has risen to dramatic climaxes many 
times in our history — the president, driven by his duties of 
leadership, seeking to enhance Federal control over economic 
forces ; the Senate, restrained by ties with local interests 
whose privileges were in jeopardy, and with only weak re- 
sponsibility to party or to people, seeking to check the Ex- 
ecutive and to hamper his eflForts. 

Efforts to reform our upper house have not succeeded. 
At about the same time in history the attempt was made here 
and in Great Britain — succeeded there — and the House of 
ILords is now reduced to becoming impotent It wasted it- 
self here on an amendment providing for direct election, but 
no change was made in the Senate's powers, and no reform 
of its rules has taken place. It remains immovable, powerful 
and by nature committed to inaction. 
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Presidents, in consequence, have often been more conspic- 
lous for frustration t^n for achievement. On the one 
land, because of party leadership and of responsibility to the 
dectorate, they have moved in a constant glare of account- 
ibility. In a real sense they have become, as time has passed, 
ess important as executives and more so as pushers of legis- 
lation. As such, and because of the daily and hourly re- 
ninders floodmg in upon them of people’s expectations, they 
lave sought to circumvent checks and upset balances. They 
lave frantically groped for leverage to move the Senate. 

Time and again they have been checked. For the Senate 
bas felt little compulsion to act. It is 96 persons, not one; 
md among 96 responsibility can be shifted about until it is 
lost to sight. On the days of crucial voting it is easy to be 
ill or to be away on pressing business. And it is an old art 
:o min bills by innocent amendments. There are a thousand 
nasty ways of repulsing presidents who push too hard This 
urgent need of the Executive and resistance of the Senate 
have, between them, led to a species of trading by which a 
strange Senate control over administrative departments has 
been gained in exchange for some measure of that coopera- 
tion which the Executive has so desperately reached for. 

The vast number of appointments, the disposal of privi- 
leges and immunities, which any new president possessed, 
were greedily eyed by senators who knew the strength of 
their positions. In the end they usually got enough of them 
to tie the Executive pretty tight to their policy of inaction. 

We see, then, that a kind of cycle develops Presidents 
are busy, during their first term, getting into legislation what 
they can of promises made during the campaign. They may 
have some help from friendly senators, but of these only 
one-third are elected at the same time. And of this one- 
third a certain number belongs to other parties, and others to 
different factions of the same party. Still others have gone 
along "on the party leader’s coat-tails,” as we say, bowing 
before his temporary popularity but determined to bring it to 
an early end, and feeling independent because their term is 
longer anyway than his. 
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But the president must trade with all of them who can 
be got to go along at all. He puts in pawn the jobs at his 
disposal; his chief pohtical lieutenant — perhaps from a cab- 
inet post — ^may go further than he in granting privileges. By 
these means a certain progress is made. But it is costly, and 
at the end, the president is usually a sadder and a wiser man. 
The Senate is complacent to a degree which depends on how 
much has been given away in return for favors recehed. But 
normally inertia wins. 

If the president fails to convince the people that he is 
working in their interest or that he is eflFective at it, they may 
not even give him a second term, much less a third but if 
he is successful in either, and especially if he attracts general 
approval by his efforts, he is returned to office in spite of 
Sienate opposition — and the duel goes on. 

It is at this time — at the beginning of the second term — 
that the worst estrangement comes It is a life-and-death 
stmggle this time For by now, although the President 
knows how strong his opposition is, he feels that the people 
are with him. And he makes an even more determined at- 
tempt to put into action the program to which he is pledged 
But the opposition is in a more strategic position than 
before, since it has less to gain from yielding. He has al- 
located most of the jobs at his disposal, for instance, and so 
has not this means to persuade affection. Furthermore, he 
now finds that he heads a branch of government which he 
can direct only nominally because its personnel owes alle- 
giance to his adversaries. Administrative disloyalty begins to 
disrupt the conduct even of ordinary business, and scandalous 
inefficiency becomes a real danger. 

Second terms, for the greater part, are stalemates. Little 
is done, that is, in the way of legislation. After a time, of 
course, the worst political appointees are somehow got rid 
of; the president and his Cabinet, having turned from their 
legisaltive functions in despair, attempt to purge and repair 
the executive agencies already in existence 

On the whole this condition of stalemate, and of Execu- 
tive preoccupation with administration, is one which suits 
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the reactionary. He is prospering as things are. He wants 
nothing changed. And the Senate is playing his game 
satisfactorily, thus fulfilling the function which he had an- 
ticipated for it. 

The Executive at the end of this time, may well be in a 
mood to fight, to go to the people and tell them the truth 
about their **so-called representatives.” If he is a real man, 
and if his energies have not been exhausted by struggle, he 
will want to tear up the earth this time in the effort to do 
those things which he has become more and more convinced 
that the people want. This is, I believe, the reason third 
terms find support among progressives and opposition among 
reactionaries. 

Eight years is not long for a reform government to 
complete itself. It may easily take more than that. If 
reactionaries can stop it before completion they wiU bless 
their luck, but progressives are committed to the full cycle 
of reconstruction. 

No superstition can blind them to this urgent need. 
Their purpose may well require the continuance of that 
certain man. If it does, he will have to serve, and the third 
term bogey will need to be laid away and forgotten. 



CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Frank Murphy 

The Honorable Frank Murphy, Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered this speech over the radio on March 27, 1939, 
at 10:30 PM. over the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The address was on the National Radio Forum and 
arranged by the Washington Evemng Star in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Democraqr toda^ is in a fight for its life. Wherever 
we look we see determined efforts to tear down the things 
that the masses of mankind have been painfully stmggling 
to achieve all through the ages. The right of self-govern- 
ment, the right of every man to speak his thoughts freely, 
the opportunity to express his individual nature in his daily 
life and work, the privilege of believing in the religion that 
his own conscience tells him is right — all these precious 
things that men have won through blood and anguish are 
hanging in the balance. 

We must not let the scales drop the other way. If we 
do, we betray civilization itself We must fight to keep these 
treasures just as bravely and vigorously as those who have 
gone before us fought to gain them. Democracy will not 
save itself. It isn’t something automatic that will go on 
and on by its own power. We can’t just be dreamy and 
sentimentd about it. We must bestir ourselves and see that it 
works smoothly and efficiently in every respect. We must 
actually apply the principles of democracy to the world we 
live in — ^give them life and substance and meaning. 

It will not be enough to do just half the job. We will 
have to be thorough and conscientious, because those who 
would like to destroy democracy are doing a thorough job 

^ By penmssion of the author. Tert famished through the courtesy of 
Honorable Frank Murphy. 
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of it wherever and whenever they have the chance They 
are giving no quarter — neither must we. 

The phase of democracy that I have in mind particularly 
tonight IS civil liberty But I want to emphasi2e once more 
that our fight will not be won by half-way measures. Not 
only must we make avd hheny a living reahty, but the 
democratic ideal must be applied in every part of our hfe — 
social, political, and economic. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to start at the beginmng 
and ask, "Why have civil liberties at all.^*' Generally 
speaking, we believe in them because we are convinced 
they represent the best possible compromise between the 
governmental regulation that is necessary for an orderly 
society and the absolute freedom that has no limits except 
the laws of nature But there is another reason that comes 
closer home. We who are devotees of democracy believe in 
civil liberties because we know that without such rights as 
freedom of religion, freedon of speech and press, freedom 
to assemble peacefully and to petition our government for 
the correction of wrongs, democracy cannot possibly exist. 

If this, in brief, is the reason for our faith in civil 
liberties, what is our present situation^ 

It is common for orators on patriotic occasions to point 
to the early years of our Union as the period in which love 
of civil liberty was at its height. They remind us that it 
was the denial of liberty that drove the Fathers into violent 
revolution. They point out that the colonies refused to 
ratify the Constitution until they were assured that a Bill 
of Rights would be added From such good evidence, 
they picture the period surrounding the Revolution as a 
"Golden Age" of liberty from which, for one reason or 
another, we have steadily declined. 

There is another view — ^which, I suspect is held by a 
considerable number of people today — ^that seems to take 
civil liberty pretty much for granted. Those who subscribe 
to it look back over 150 years of pohtical democracy in 
this country and conclude that what has existed so long 
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will continue to exist If they see any present danger to 
their liberties, it is at best a long way off. 

There is a good deal to be said for both these attitudes, 
and particularly the first. Certainly none of us can forget 
or ever cease to revere the spirit of those who wrote and 
embraced the Declaration of Independence. We cannot for- 
get how bravely they took up Patrick Henry's challenge of 
''liberty or death” and fought their way to liberty at such 
terrific cost. 

But if we examine these attitudes closely, we will find 
that neither of them is entirely accurate. The first, which 
views the present with alarm, is unrealistic because actually we 
have made progress in public tolerence since those early 
days. As evidence, we need only to recall the notorious 
Alien and Sedition Acts, legislated and enforced by the 
last Federalist Admimstration which preceded the term of 
Thomas Jefferson. Under the Alien Act, non-citizens could 
be deported or could be imprisoned for three years without 
trial or hearing Under the Sedition Act, a newspaper edi- 
tor or public speaker or, for that matter, a person in private 
conversation, could not utter any word which might be 
interpreted as a reflection on the Administration. Violation 
of this law could be punished by presidential order without 
trial, hearing, or the right of appeal. Unbelievable as it 
may seem today, the proprietors and editors of the four 
leading anti-Federalist newspapers of the day were prose- 
cuted under this statute for sedition. One man was given a 
sentence of two years for erecting a sign which read, "Down- 
fall to the Traitors of America.'' 

In 1800 public feeling against the Alien and Sedition 
Acts resulted in the election of a new administration. But 
political persecution was by no means at end. From time 
to time in the history of the succeeding years we find strong 
evidence that the group in power or in the majority was 
actively intolerant of those whose political views differed 
from their own. 
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In those days, as now, it needed a broad mind and a great 
heart to be tolerant of a political philosophy utterly opposed 
to one’s own. Here was an infant nation embarking on a 
political experiment without equal in the history of the 
human race. The principle of government by the people 
was on trial before a world committed almost entirely to 
government by kings. What could be more natural than 
that men of strong convictions, each convinced that his way 
was the best and each one determined that the new experi- 
ment must succeed, should come to disagreement over 
policies and methods? In fact, every ingredient of a period 
of great stress in the national life was at hand. And it is 
a time like that when men are most sorely tempted to look 
upon civil liberty as a protection only to themselves and not 
to those with whom they disagree. 

Obviously we are in a period of that kind today. The 
danger of class consciousness, — ^something for which the 
vast majority of Americans have little sympathy in normal 
times — ^has been increased by imemployment and insecurity. 
The danger is not a theoretical one. It is not something 
invented in the mind of the social psychologist. It is an 
actual condition evidenced by happenings that come almost 
daily to my attention. 

Only recently I received a letter from a wife and mother 
complaining that the small business conducted by her hus- 
band and son had been ruined because they opposed the 
political principles of the dty administration Intimidation 
had driven their customers away. Here is a form of perse- 
cution without benefit of an Alien and Sedition Act! 

In another community a young man who actively opposed 
the boss of the local political machine was indicted on a 
false charge. He was tried and convicted by a jury con- 
sisting entirely of persons connected politically with the 
leader of the machine. He was denied bail on appeal. 
After several postponements the case came to the appellate 
court but not until after the defendant had served his term. 

Reports have come to the Department of Justice that per- 
sons who have testified before Congressional Committees 
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have been beaten or discharged from their employment. In 
other words, for exercising the elementary right of conveying 
their views to their government, they were subjected to phys- 
ical cruelty or loss of their jobs 

I believe most of you will remember the recent Harlan 
County prosecution which brought to light widespread denial 
of the rights of workmen to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. That unfortunate condition is steadily being cor- 
rected, and I believe that as time goes on there will be less 
and less of it. 

Events such as these are the reason for my earlier state- 
ment that the casual attitude which takes civil liberties for 
granted and recognizes no danger to them is just as un- 
realistic as the view that the American people are steadily 
leaving their love of liberty behind them. 

I do not wish to appear to you as an alarmist. I have the 
greatest confidence that the American people will ride 
through this storm with their liberties and their faith in those 
liberties unharmed. 

I only want to repeat and to stress as strongly as I can 
that warning which John Curran uttered 150 years ago for 
his generation, for our own, and for all that are to follow: 
'*The condition upon which God has given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance.” My purpose is to emphasize that if we 
wish to keep what we have gained and so long held, we must 
be alert. We must be on guard against those tendencies and 
attitudes, in ourselves as well as others, that open the door to 
one denial of liberty and then another. 

The government, of course, can help us keep watch. It 
can take the initiative and lead the way. But we must 
remember — and this is important — that government cannot 
do the whole job. 

I am afraid that a great deal of the present apathy toward 
civil rights traces back to the notion that their protection is 
the sole responsibility of the Federal Government. I am 
afraid there is considerable misunderstanding as to the mean- 
ing and effect of the Federal Bill of Rights which includes 
the first ten amendments of the Federal Constitution. 
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Students of law know, of course, that the Bill of Rights 
m the Federal Constitution is a prohibition on the Federal 
Government. In other words, it forbids the Federal Govern 
ment to deny to the people those liberties of speech and as 
sembly, of religion and the press, that are so vital to oui 
freedom. Each state having its own constitution and Bill oj 
Rights, it was assumed by the authors of the Federal Consti 
tution that the state governments would protect their owr 
citizens from infnngement of these liberties not caused b) 
the Federal Government. 

Since the Federal Constitution was adopted, however, an 
other amendment — ^the Fourteenth, — ^has been added, whicfc 
provides that no State shall make any law abridging the 
privileges and immunities of United States citizens, or de 
prive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process, or deny to him the equal protection of the laws 
Under this amendment it has been held that a citizen maj 
invoke the aid of the Federal courts when he is demed full 
protection by the courts of his State. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the Federa] 
Government is powerless to protect civil liberty. For al 
though most of a citizen's rights are created and protected b) 
the Constitution and laws of his State, there are certain rights 
which he obtains not from his State but because he is a citi- 
zen of the United States The distinction should be kept in 
mind, however, when the Federal Government fails to act in 
situations that seem to call for its intervention. It serves to 
explain why it does not take action in every situation where 
some liberty has been abused. 

The Federal Government today is determined, neverthe- 
less, to protect avil liberties by all means available to it. It 
will not be for this faction or that, this class or that class, 
this nationality or that one, but for all the people We pro- 
pose to protect civil liberties for the business man and the 
laborer alike, for the Jew and the Gentile, and the people of 
all races and creeds, whatever their origin. We believe it 
must be done consistently and with a fine impartiality — other- 
wise, it cannot be truly democratic. 
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In this determination we have recently created a separate 
unit on civil rights m the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. One of the first duties of this unit has been 
to consider and determine just w^here the Federal Govern- 
ment can act, and to define the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Within those limits it will exercise its second duty of order- 
ing investigation and prosecuting for violations of rights 
which the United States Government is charged with protect- 
ing. 

The unit is now at work under my supervision. The 
complaints of citizens which have already reached me have 
been given careful consideration. In many cases, we have 
had to reply that the matters complained of were so com- 
pletely outside of the Federal Government's jurisdiction that 
we could do nothing In other cases, we have proceeded to 
obtain the facts and to determine whether or not a Federal 
law has been violated. 

Yet, when all this is done, when the Federal Government 
has done its part, and when the State has given all the pro- 
tection it can, something more is required. The courts can- 
not review every denial of civil rights that may occur in our 
midst. Year by year since the Constitution was adopted, it 
has become more and more obvious that tolerance cannot be 
enforced by law. No government, however strong, can 
guarantee complete observance of the spirit of the Bill of 
Rights. The Golden Rule cannot be made effective by 
United States Marshals. The great protector of civil liberty, 
the final source of its enforcement, now and always, is the 
invincible power of public opinion. 

No court or law can make wholly inviolate the right of 
freedom of speech. Once it is denied by ordinance or some 
arbitrary exercise of power, what decree or court award can 
restore to the citizen denied, his right to speak on that occa- 
sion.^ Only the insistent will of a tolerant and democratic 
and informed people can insure freedom at all times to the 
voice that utters an unpopular view. 

The courts can provide a remed'j £ot lawlessness, but for 
its complete prevention there is only one place to look, and 
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that is to an overwhelming public determination that it must 
not happen here. 

It is an3^ing but an easy job, this task of protecting civil 
liberty, and it is made twice burdensome by the fact that 
there is little pleasure in enforcing liberty for those who 
would deny liberty to others if they were in power. It is not 
easy to detest an extremist philosophy and yet insist on the 
right of any man to advocate it freely. 

Yet, apparently we must do just this if we are to practice 
our faith in democracy. We must remember that America 
was founded by men who came to these shores to escape in- 
tolerance in other lands. We must remember that the politi- 
cal system which they advocated, fought for, and established 
under the Constitution was heresy in the eyes of the govern- 
ment that ruled them. We must never forget that the demo- 
cratic way is not to cmsh the alien view but to let it be heard 
and to defeat it by demonstrating that our own way of living 
contributes the most to human happiness. 

Only in this way — ^through the vigilance of a citizen body 
thoroughly schooled in the meaning and purpose of civil 
Eberty — ^will we achieve the general enjoyment of civil hb- 
erty. Government, by precept and example, and by provid- 
ing remedies in individual cases of denial of liberty, can 
make a large contribution. But in the last analysis, the 
American tradition of individual freedom, handed down to 
us by Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many another devotee of liberty, will be carried forward 
only if each of us practices every day that faith in which Vol- 
taire is said to have declared to his adversary, *T disapprove 
of what you say, but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.*’ 



THE HINES POLICY-NUMBERS CASE 


Thomas E. Dewey 

Thomas E. Dewey delivered this final summation speech in the 
Hines Lottery Case, on Fdi>ruary 24, 1939 In August, 1939, James 
J Hines, Tammany leader of the Sixteenth Assembly District of 
New York City, was brought to trial, accused of protecting Dutch 
Schult 2 and other underground figures m their operation of the illegal 
“policy-numbers racket." New York Qty District Attorney, Thomas 
E Dewey, opened the case for the State before Supreme Court 
Judge Ferdinand Pecora Lloyd Paul Stryker was attorney for the 
defense. 

Young Dewey, special prosecutor for New York City, and 
then elected prosecuting attorney in 1937, had to his credit one 
acquittal and seventy-two convictions in two years as Special Prosecutor 
of rackets and ra^eteers, mcluding those of the restaurants and 
tracking busmesses. 

The first Hines case ended in a mistrial in August, 1938, when 
Justice Pecora, on the ground that a reference by E^ey had 
prejudiced the jury, stopped the proceedmgs When the trial was 
resumed in February, 1939, before Judge Charles C. Nott, Jr , Dewey 
and Stryker again b^ame the opposing counsel. Dewey’s star witness, 
numbers racketeer George Wemberg, had committed suidde More- 
over, the defense had of course secured a complete preview of the 
State’s case. Dewey, in the final summation, spent an entire day 
analyzing the argument. He took up one by one the witnesses called 
to support his testimony and established each, in turn breaking down 
those for the defense. In contrast to Mr. Stryker, who "declaimed 
boldly" IDtwcv spoke in a low-pitched voice that could hardly be 
heard m the back of the crowds court-room. His mode was con- 
versational and his manner that of a "man reciting facts" The 
excerpt mcluded here represents merely the conclusion of his address 
to the jury. 

Hines was found guilty on all counts. Dewey afiirmed that the 
conviction was "a reassertion of democracy’s ability to clean house." 
The verdict^ four month’s earlier, might have given Dewey the 
governorship of New York State. As it was, in tiie campaign 
intervening between the first and second trials, Dewey lost by some 
50,000 votes in his camp^gn against Governor Lehman. The ulti- 
mate political effect of this successful prosecution m the Hines case, 
upon Dewey as a Republican presidential possibility remains to be 
determined, 

^ By permiasion of the author. Reprinted from the Ntv York Tmes. 
February 25, 1939. 
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They’ve all got to be liars if there is anything to this de- 
fense, because practically all of them gave testimony about 
things which corroborate in every detail the testimony of 
other witnesses- You are compelled to believe every essen- 
tial bit of testimony by every witness in this case from be- 
ginning to end, despite the adjectives that may be used 
against them. You are compelled not only, I am sure, by 
your own impression of their frankness but also by the 
insurmountable mass of sheer facts 

They are not the only people who have to be corrupt 
if there is to be anything to diis defense. I must be, be- 
cause it is implied that I or my assistants supplied grand 
jury testimony so witnesses could rig up the story. Not 
only that, but each of my assistants has to be guilty of some 
conniving, each of these police officers has to be, and the 
investigators on my staff. 

Gentlemen, when a defense has to do that, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable. It is not a pleasant task for a District 
Attorney to go through a case like this once, to say nothing 
of twice, but there is a high duty that comes to all of us in 
our lives. We have ours every day. We have to do it. If 
we did not do it, civilhation and the democracy of which 
my learned adversary spoke, would be in a very, very sad 
way. 

Sentence in this case on the defendant is secondary. It 
is no concern of mine. The Court can suspend sentence, 
give one day, one year, whatever he pleases. That is up 
to the Court. It is none of your business and none of my 
business. I don’t want it to be. The important thing is 
that you declare to the people of New York, the police of 
New York, that they are free, that they won’t any longer 
be betrayed by a corrupt alliance between crime and politics, 
that that alliance is going to be smashed by this jury and 
branded as something we won’t stand for, because we want 
to keep the kind of a system we have in this country and 
we don’t want it polluted by a betrayer and protection of 
gangsters by political leaders. 
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You axe good New Yorkers and you love your aty. 
You want your city to get better and better and to remain 
and become cleaner. You want to remove cancers that grow 
at the heart of your government, wreck the morale of your 
police force, wreck the morale of your courts and wreck 
the morale of any public official who has to come within 
the contaminating influence of a politician operating with 
gangster money as his background, and if you do not do 
that, gentlemen, what are the consequences? What notice 
are you serving on the police and on the public and on 
everybody else? You know; I don't even need to outline it. 

Here is the very thing which makes organized crime 
possible. Without it there couldn't be organized crime for 
five minutes in this country, unless the paralyzing hand of 
a crooked politician weren't available to break an honest cop 
or to tell a magistrate what to do, or to use gangster funds 
to elect a public prosecutor who is imder his control. 

Let us decide what we want for ourselves and our com- 
munity. Do we want to remove that cancer? Do we want 
to see that in the future it shan't happen again? Do we want 
to keep the processes of our system clean or do we want to 
say, '*No, no, we will go back and take the consequences," 
and then you will have the kind of things my friend was 
talking about. No, I don't think we want that. I think 
we want to see that the men who are ultimately responsible 
for these things are punished for their sins, that notice is 
served on the world diat that shan't happen again, that for 
these things we know there is a certain retribution visited 
by the community, which is you 

We are helpless, gentlemen, unless that is visited. I 
know you will do your duty. I know you will not say, 
"Go back, prosecute the players and the collectors, prosecute 
the burglar who gets caught, prosecute the boy who steals 
from the stand on the corner, but don't get the man who 
sent him to steal; prosecute the cheap and the petty, and 
perpetuate and turn loose those who made it possible " 

I thank you for your long attention. I know you will 
do your duty as citizens of New York. 




SCIENCE 




SCIENCE AND THE WORLD 
TOMORROW^ 

Robert A. Millikan 

This address was delivered in New York on April 20th, 1939, at 
a dinner of the Merchants and Manufacturers celebrating the opening 
of the New York World's Fair. Six hundred persons attended the 
dinner, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Mrs August Belmont 
was toastmaster On the program also were George McAneny, Chair- 
man of the Fair Board; Juan Trippe, President of the Pan American 
Airways, speaking for mdustry; Dr. Walter Damrosch, speaking for 
the arts; and Dr Millikan, Nobel prize winner, and Chairman of 
the Executive Council of the California Institute of Technology, 
representing science. American periodicals prommently reported the 
address (see, for example, the editorial. New York Tmes, April 
23, 1939). 

Even though "propheqr is the most gratuitous form of 
mistake/' and even though there is obviously the possibility 
that something so completely foreign to my thinking may 
happen as to make any prognosis that I may hazard now look 
ridiculous in the years to come, yet I am going to be foolish 
and rash enough to forecast that, barring the return of the 
dark ages through the triumph the world over of tyranny 
over freedom, of the spirit of world conquest over the spirit 
of reason and peacefid change, life in America fifty or a 
hundred years hence will not differ nearly as much from 
the life of today as the life of today differs from that of a 
century or even a half-century ago. The processes and 
techniques that have been responsible for the enormous 
changes of the last century will continue to improve our 
economic and social well-being, but the main changes will 
come from a more general understanding by the voting pub- 
lic of the nature of these processes and a more intelligent 
use of them. This will mean the gradual elimination of the 
effort to violate natural and social laws, or arithmetically 

^ By permission of the author. Text furnished through the courtesy of 
Dr. Millikan. 
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stated, to make two plus two equal six, as we have been so 
ignorantly and so disastrously trying to do in much of our 
soaal floundering of recent years. 

So long as one is considering only the physical or biologi- 
cal basis of change, the informed and competent scientist 
has some reason for confidence in his analysis as to the 
general direction which progress can and must take. He at 
least knows a great many sorts of things that will not 
happen, and these are in the main the very things that the 
uninformed dreamers and wishful thinkers — ^the emotional 
pseudo-reformers, not the real ones — ^hope and expect to see 
happen. Thus, we shall never be able to transform the 
energy released in the burning of coal or in the absorption of 
the sun’s rays directly and completely into electrical energy. 
Indeed, we shall never be able to go very much farther in 
this direction than we have already gone. 

Today the most efficient internal combustion engines 
transform into work 35 per cent of the heat energy released 
in the burning of the fuel, and it is safe to predict that in 
continuous operation we shall never be able to make very 
great advances beyond this limit. By that I do not mean 
that through improvements in details efficiencies in the 
neighborhood of say 50 per cent are completely out of the 
question. But in any case, the so-called second law of 
thermodynamics, which has now taken its place as a part 
of the core of established knowledge in physics, stands in 
the way of the realization of the dreams of the multitude 
of inventors and magicians who still want to transform the 
sun’s heat rays directly and completely into work. Though 
the knowledge that it cannot be done is less than a hundred 
years old, it is about as firmly established as is the law of 
gravitation. 

I have chosen the foregoing illustration because it lies 
at the very base of any correct analysis of what science has 
done and of what it is capable of doing in the future in 
bettering man’s lot on earth. Let us look first at what it 
has done, for this will enable us to understand better 
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what it can do. When in 1825 my grandfather loaded into 
a covered wagon his young wife, his Lares and Penates, and 
all his worldly goods, and trekked west from Stockbridge, 
Mass., first to the Western Reserve in Ohio, and again in 
1838 to the banks of the Rock River in western Ilhnois, 
the conditions of that migration, the motives prompting it, 
and mode of travel of the emigrants, their various ways of 
meeting their needs and solving their problems, their whole 
outlook upon life, were extraordinarily like those which ex- 
isted four thousand years earlier when Abraham trekked 
westward from Ur of the Qbaldees. In a word, the changes 
that have occurred within the past hundred years not only 
in the external conditions under which the average man, at 
least in this western world, passes his life on earth, but in 
his superstitions, such as the taboo on the number thirteen 
or on Friday sailings (why, my own grandmother carried 
a dried potato in her pocket to keep off rheumatism) in 
his fimdamental beliefs, in his philosophy, in his conception 
of religion, in his whole world outlook, are probably greater 
than those that occurred during the preceding four thousand 
years all put together. Life seems to remain static for 
thousands of years and then to shoot forward with amazing 
speed. The last century has been one of those periods of 
extraordinary change, the most amazing in human history. 

If, then, you ask me to put into one sentence the cause 
of that recent rapid and enormous change, I should reply. 
It ts found in the discovery and utilization of the means by 
which heat energy can be made to do man's work for him. 
The key to the whole development is found in the use of 
power machines, and it is a most significant statistical fact 
that the standard of living in the various countries of the 
world follows closely the order in which so-called labor- 
saving devices have been most widely put into use. In 
other words, the average man has today more of goods and 
services to consume in about the proportion in which he has 
been able to produce more of goods and services through 
the aid of the power machines which have been put into 
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his hands. In this country there is now expended aboi. 
13.5 horsepower hours per day per capita — ^the equivaler 
of 100 human slaves for each of us; in England the figur 
is 6.7, in Germany 6.0, in France 4 5, in Japan 1.8, i 
Russia 0.9, in China 0.5. In the last analysis, this use o 
power is why our most important social changes have com 
about. This is why we no longer drive our ships wit 
human slaves chained to the oars as did the Romans an< 
the Greeks. This is why we no longer enslave whole people; 
as did the Pharoahs, for building our public structures, an< 
lash them to their tasks. This is why ten times as man 
boys and girls are in the high school today in the Unites 
States as were there in 1890 — ^more than five million nov. 
half a million then. This is why we have now an eight 
hour day instead of, as then, a ten, a twelve — or sometime 
a fourteen-hour day. This is why we have on the averag 
an automobile for every family in the coxmtry. This is wh 
the lowest class of male labor, i e., unskilled labor, get 
nearly twice as much in real wages in the United States a 
in England, three times as much as in Germany or France 
and thirteen times as much as in Russia, and this is wh 
the most abused class of labor in the world, domestic service 
is even better off relatively in this country though completel 
unorganized, i e., through the unhampered operation of ecc 
nomic laws, than is any other class of labor, skilled or un 
skilled. 

Do not think that these are the one-sided pronouncement 
merely of an enthusiastic scientist. Anyone can check then 
who will begin to study them. Listen to President Kai 
Compton's formulation of the results of his similar historica 
studies. He says. 

'Trom the days of the cave man, all through history u] 
to the modern era of science, there were only two primitiv 
recipes for securing the materials desired for the mor 
abundant life. One was to work hard and long in order t< 
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of life from some one else, by theft, conquest, taxation or 
produce more, and the other was to take the good things 
exploitation. 

**To get the good things of life by taking them from 
others is a primitive instinct, undoubtedly developed by the 
age-old struggle for existence We have all seen monkeys, 
or sea gulls, or wolves, or pigs snatching food from each 
other, fighting to possess it, or shouldering each other away 
from the trough. When human beings carry this philosophy 
too far beyond the accepted standards, as did Jesse James and 
John Dillinger, we call them ‘public enemies*. But this same 
philosophy of taking what we want from others, by violence 
and trickery, or by legali 2 ed strategy and force, has run all 
through human history. 

“But in recent times, modem science has developed to 
give mankind, for the first time in the history of the human 
race, a way of securing a more abundant life which does not 
simply consist in taking away from some one else. Science 
really creates wealth and opportunity where they did not exist 
before. Whereas the old order was based on competition, 
the new order of science makes possible, for the first time, 
a cooperative creative effort in which every one is the gainer 
and no one the loser. 

“For this reason, I believe that the advent of modern sci- 
ence IS the most important social event in all history. It 
marks the point at which men have come to understand 
themselves and the world they live in well enough to begin 
systematically to control the hidden forces of nature to their 
advantage. Already science has done wonders to raise the 
standard of hving and of knowledge, but these hidden forces 
are so great that we are assuredly only at the beginning of 
things possible. 

“Some significant facts regarding the effect of the ma- 
chine on the wages and employment of the worker are these: 
Counting 1840 as about the year in which power machinery 
came to be important in the United States, we find a steady 
increase since that date in the ratio of average wages to aver- 
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age prices of commodities, so that it is now about seven times 
what it was in 1840. In other words, the average wage 
earner in America can today buy seven times as much with 
his wages as he could in 1840; or more than twice as much 
as he could in 1910. Also despite increasing population and 
increasing use of labor-saving machinery the percentage of 
our population gainfully employed increased 25 per cent be- 
tween 1870 and 1930. 

*'More material progress has been made during the past 
one hundred and fifty years under the American system of 
free business enterprise than during all the preceding cen- 
turies in world history. This record of achievement is a chal- 
lenge to those who would radically change that system. . 
Under this system, the United States with a population of 
less than 7 per cent of the world's total controls about 40 
per cent of the wealth of the world One hundred years ago 
the average person had about 52 wants of which 16 were re- 
garded as necessities Today the wants number 484 on the 
average, of which 94 are looked upon as necessities.’^ ® 

These facts, with their primary cause, are basic in ena- 
bling us to forecast the possibilities of improvement in the 
century that is ahead. ITiey make it well nigh certain that 
we shall increase in economic well-being in the future just as 
we have in the past, in just the proportion in which we con- 
tinue to apply science and engineering to our industries and 
thus produce more and more in goods and services per man 
hour, thus freeing more and more men, more and more time, 
and more and more brains for education, for research, for 
art, and for all the other service industries There is a satura- 
tion point for automobiles and radios, but there is no such 
thing as saturation in education or the service industries gen- 
erally. 

The foregoing figures demonstrate conclusively, I think, 
that the interests of labor and capital are one. For what is 
power? It is what the economist calls capital — ^the tools and 


ITie Social Implicattom of Sctenttfic Discovery, published by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, March 15, 1938. 

■ This la^ p^agraph of the quotation from Compton he in turn takes from 
a pamphlet distributed by the First National Bank of Boston. 
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facilities with which we carry on our work. The idea of the 
Marxian class war is one of the most disastrous fallaaes that 
ever got into human thinking — disastrous to the working 
man, destroying today his wellbeing. 

Civilization consists in the multiplication and refinement 
of human wants. It is a simple historical fact that these 
wants have actually developed with great rapidity wherever 
and whenever labor-saving machines have been rapidly intro- 
duced. In 1900 some fifty per cent of our population was on, 
or supported immediately by, the farm, in 1930 not over 
twenty-five per cent. Without serious unemployment in that 
period the millions of displaced farmers found their way into 
garages, service stations, newly created secretarial jobs, news 
reporting, a newly created telephone service, advertising, in- 
surance, gardening, domestic service, and a thousand other 
service industries, and no serious or prolonged unemployment 
occurred until the enterprisers who normally create the new 
jobs began to be suppressed, legislated against and scared by 
unwise financial and political policies The faster science 
and engineering are applied to industry the faster we ought 
to progress. There is literally no other way of comparable 
effectiveness to raise the standard of living, and the chief 
element in its effectiveness is in getting more power into the 
hands of the laborer so that he can produce more for him- 
self, for in the last analysis the laborer taken a whole gets 
under almost any modem social system practically all that he 
produces. According to the United States Department of 
Commerce, in 1936 labor received directly 66.5 per cent of 
the national income. Indirectly, it received nearly all the 
rest of it since the idle rich represent an insignificant fraction 
of the population, and they pass on practically all that they 
receive to workers of some kind. 

My forecast of the future, then, must depend on what the 
future’s sources of power are to be and on the cost of that 
power That is why I began with a consideration of the pos- 
sibility of getting more work out of a pound of coal. At 
present the main sources of power are coal and oil, with 
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water playing a minor role and being in general more expen- 
sive. Thus situation will continue for a thousand years, for 
though the oil will perhaps be gone in fifty years, the coal 
will last for at least another millenium. The big steam plant 
is now nearly or quite as efficient as the best diesel motor, 
but for small power purposes, motor vehicles and the like, 
the internal combustion engine is and will continue to be in- 
dispensable. However, we already know how to make liquid 
fuel from coal, so that when the oil is gone we shall still be 
able to get liquid fuel for our internal combustion engines. 
There are, I think, no other possible sources of power of 
comparable cheapness When the oil and the coal are gone 
we shall get our power either directly from the sun through 
solar motors, or wind mills or tidal machines, or else indi- 
rectly through growing and burning plants; but it will then 
cost us more than it does now. So far as tapping the energy 
**locked up in the atoms** is concerned, m my opinion we 
can count that out We can of course do it now in principle 
through radioactivity, but I see no possibility fifty years from 
now of ever supplying the world*s power needs, or even a 
minute portion of them, from any such source. 

For the foregoing reasons, tiien, fifty years from now 
the world will look to us, from the point of view of power, 
not so very different from what it looks now. Air travel 
will of course have inaeased, but the great bulk of the 
freight will go as now by surface vehicles or by steamships 
propelled in the essential particulars much as they are today. 
The art of communications, too, is already a pretty well 
perfected art, and though it may be considerably cheaper 
:han now, more messages being simultaneously carried over 
1 given cable, so far as the techniques used are concerned 
[ do not expect any very radical or startling change. 

Among the natural sciences biology has the opportunity 
o do the big new things so far as their immediate effect 
Dn human living is concerned, and I have no doubt that in 
he field of public health the control of disease, the cessa- 
ion of the continuous reproduction of the unfit, etc, big 
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advances will be made, but here I am not a competent wit- 
ness, and I find on the whole those who are the most 
competent and informed the most conservative. 

The most burning and most uncertain situation about the 
future has to do with social and political matters, and it 
should be remembered that all the foregoing forecast was 
based on the assumption that our present civilization would 
not be destroyed by man’s present or prospective interna- 
tional wickedness, stupidity, and folly. I know of no direct 
way in which science can prevent that, for I see no prospect 
of our ever being able to turn some new type of ray upon 
a dictator filled with the lust of power and conquest and 
thus transform him into a humanitarian. Indirectly, how- 
ever, the sciences of explosives and poison gases, of aero- 
dynamics, of communications with its corollary, the rapid 
spread of knowledge among the people, are doing the work. 
It was the fear of the bombing of London and Paris that 
prevented the beginning of another world war last Septem- 
ber. The peoples of all countries, includmg the dictatorships, 
are coming more and more to the realization that such 
another war can bring only death and destruction to every- 
body — ^the end of civilization, not the world domination 
which the demogogic leader promises. It is the rapid spread 
of knowledge by the effective methods that modem science 
has developed that gives good ground for hope that a world 
war will not come. The fact that the ultimate resources are 
in the democratic countries, as the science of geology has 
shown, something like three-fourths of the coal and the 
metals, the ultimate sources of power, being in these countries 
and that these countries can be and have already been roused 
to arm to defend themselves, that is the great influence that 
makes for continued peace in the world today and that gives 
promise that a permanent method of assuring peace may 
ultimately be worked out. But these countries must have 
the intelligence, the long range selfishness to see the hope- 
lessness, the folly at a time like this of a policy of division 
and isolation. They must obviously, it seems to me, join 
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their poivets in time to show the international bandits the 
hopelessness of their threatened spring at the throat of the 
world If they, including ourselves, will do this then I 
think there will be no war, and then I stand by my prognosis 
of a golden age ahead through the further growth of science 
and its application to the w^ell-being of mankind, and par- 
ticularly through the further spread of understanding by the 
voting public that the interests of labor and capital are one 
and that the class war, like international war, is a terrible 
menace to human happiness and wellbeing. 
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ORGANIZATION AND SUBJECT 
MATTER OF GENERAL EDUCATION^ 


Robert M. Hutchins 

This address was given before the Thirty-fifth Annual Congress 
on Medical Education and Licensure, Chicago, February 13, 1939. 
The paper as read embodied much of the educational philosophy 
which the President of the University of Chicago had expounded on 
the platform and in print on several other occasions durmg the 
preceding twelve months (see for example, the address before the 
National Education Association, in the NEA Proceedmgs for 1938, 
p. 553-9). The views of President Hutchms continued to challenge 
the umversitv and college world. In the address here included the 
statement, ‘T favor awarding the bachelor’s degree in general edu- 
cation; I favor awarding it at about the end of the sophomore year,” 
caused comment in the press. (See Representaiwe American Speeches, 
1937-38, p. 184.) 

Since you have two other college presidents on the pro- 
gram to tell you about college education it is obvious that 
you do not expect from any one of them the answer to your 
questions about it. You believe, like the rest of the world, 
that all presidents are liars, and you hope from a study of 
the differing lies of the three of us to discover the truth 
for yourselves. Speaking for myself, I find Mr. G)nant’s lies 
very persuasive, so much so that I shall drop out of this 
paper as I go along any hes of my own that are in conflict 
with his. 

I assume that we are all agreed on the purpose of general 
education and that we want to confine our discussion to its 
organization and subject matter. I believe that general educa- 
tion should be given as soon as possible, that is, as soon as 
the student has the tools and the maturity it requires. I think 
that the program I favor can be experienced with profit by 

'^Journal of the American Medical Association, 112-1657-700. April 29, 
1939. By wrmission of the American Medical Association, and through the 
courtesy of President Hutchms. 
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juniors m High school. I therefore propose beginning general 
education at about the beginning of the junior year in high 
school. Since I abhor the credit system and wish to mark 
intellectual progress by examinations taken when the student 
is ready to take them, I shall have no difficulty in admitting 
younger students to the program if th^ are ready for it 
and excluding juniors if they are not. 

The course of study that I shall propose is rigorous and 
prolonged. I think, however, that the ordinary student can 
complete it in four years. By the ingenious device I have al- 
ready suggested I shall be able to graduate some students 
earlier and some later, depending on the ability and industry 
that they display. 

General education should, then, absorb the attention of 
students between the ages of 15 or 16 and 19 or 20 This 
is the case in every country of the world but ours. It is the 
case in some eight or nine places in the United States. Where 
the high school and the junior college are part of a large 
city school system, the organization has been successful. 
VCffiere, as at die University of Chicago and Stephens College, 
the institution has either a small high school or none at all, 
the insignificant size of the first two years of the program and 
the large size of the last two create great difficulties. If you 
have seventy students entering the four year unit at the junior 
year in hi^ school and 700 entering at the freshman year 
in college, it is absurd to talk about a coherent four year pro- 
gram. You must have a curriculum that the 700 can enter in 
the middle without being handicapped because they did not 
enter at the beginmng. 

If in such institutions as my own the scheme I advo- 
cate is to succeed, we shall have to convince local parents, at 
least, that it is wise for them to send their children to us two 
years earlier than they have been accustomed to sending them. 
I think that if parents cannot be persuaded to do this the 
University of Chicago should abandon collegiate work alto- 
gether and give up its freshman and sophomore years. Those 
years at present are a foreign body in the otherwise admir- 
able constitution of the university. The students in them 
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have different ambitions from those in the divisions above; 
the teachers have different ambitions, too But if ties can- 
not be found for these two years above they must be found 
below; for I do not beheve that two years at any level is 
long enough to provide an adequate education. It is suggest- 
ive that two year units do not exist anywhere else in the 
world; they are known only in the United States. 

I may mention at this point one aspect of the organization 
of general education which ought to be trivial but in this 
country is most important I favor awarding the bachelor’s 
degree in recognition of general education; I favor awarding 
it at about the end of the sophomore year. This suggestion 
is not so startling as many people seem to think . President 
Butler of Columbia advocated it in his annual report for the 
year 1901-1902. In France the baccalaureat is used to indi- 
cate the satisfactory completion of general education. The 
reasons for giving it the same significance here are first that 
it now has no significance at all. The bachelor’s degree 
means four years in college. As the president of Hiram has 
lately said, *To most college ’students* who sit long enough 
and patiently enough and docilely give back a modicum of 
the wisdom that has flowed past their ears, there will come 
in time the reward of their long-sitting, sheepskins to cover 
their intellectual nakedness. . . The usual requirements for 
graduation, ‘a minimum of 120 hours with additional credit 
for physical education,’ may represent little more than hours 
of painful but patient sitting. Their blood relationship to 
achievement is so far removed as to make the claimed rela- 
tionship laughable.” 

But it is not only the credit system and the examination- 
by-the-teacher-who-taught-the-course system that make the 
B A. certify merely to four years of sitting. It is also and 
I think principally the fact that the standard four year college 
of liberal arts is and must be concerned with both general 
and specialized education. Even in some of the oldest and 
most conservative of these colleges you will find that the stu- 
dent may indulge in extreme specialization at an early stage. 
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Yet the preparation with which students enter these colleges 
is such that the colleges must also give them a general educa- 
tion. These two aims can only confuse the colleges and 
hence confuse the significance of the degree that they oflFer. 

Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago and several other 
places have attempted to meet this situation by dividing the 
first two years from the last two. Some institutions have 
even given them different staffs and administrations. Here 
we face again the problems raised by two year units. The 
first two years is not long enough for general education; the 
last two is not long enough for advanced study. The remedy 
would seem to be a four year unit beginning with the junior 
year in high school and leading to the bachelor’s degree, and 
after that a three year unit beginning with the junior year in 
college and leading to the master’s degree. The bachelor’s 
degree would then indicate an adequate general education and 
the master’s an adequate experience in advanced study. This 
master’s degree should also indicate that the holder is quali- 
fied for a teaching position in which research is not expected 
or required. 

The last two years of the present college of liberal arts 
is left stranded when the college is divided into upper and 
lower divisions. We have found at Chicago that one of our 
more difficult problems is how to provide any intelligibile 
plan of advanced study in the junior and senior year. Some 
of our departments have succeeded in persuading students 
to plan their courses beginning with the jumor year for 
three years to the master’s degree. These departments have 
been able to effect notable improvments in both the general 
cultivation and the specific training of their graduates. I 
recommend the award of the bachelor’s degree at the end of 
the period of general education, that is at about the end of the 
sophomore year, for the sake of advanced study as much 
as for the sake of general education. 

I may be objected that many students will not want to 
add a year to their program of advanced study. This in my 
view is an argument for the plan. The educational system 
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wiU be compelled to accommodate the youth of the nation 
up to the end of the junior college, that is, to about 19 or 20. 
ITiere is no reason why it should accommodate them after 
that. Beginning with the junior year, education should be 
limited to those who are able and wilhng to profit by it. We 
should rigorously select our students at the university level, by 
which I mean the beginning of the junior year. Since, there- 
fore, many students should terminate their education at the 
end of the sophomore year, one problem is how to induce 
them to do so. I think they will stay on and, through sheer 
importunity, get themselves a degree unless they can re- 
ceive some recognizable and popular insignia at the end of 
the sophomore year. The bachelor’s degree is recognizable 
and popular. Since it serves no useful purpose at present, I 
beheve it should be made to serve the very useful one of 
persuading students to get out of education who should not 
be permitted to remain in it. 

If general education is to be given between the beginning 
of the junior year in high school and the end of the sopho- 
more year in college and if the bachelor’s degree is to signi- 
fy the competition of it, the next question is what is the 
subject matter that we should expect the student to master 
in this period to qualify for this degree.^ 

Now I do not hold that general education should be 
limited to the classics of Greece and Rome. I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible or desirable to insist that all stu- 
dents who should have a general education must study Greek 
and Latin. I do hold that tradition is important in educa- 
tion; that the primary purpose of education, indeed, is to 
help the student imderstand the intellectual tradition in 
which he lives I do not see how he can reach this under- 
standing unless he understands the great books of the 
western world, beginning with Homer and coming down 
to our own day. If anybody can suggest a better method 
of accomplishing the purpose, I shall gladly embrace him and 
it. 
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Nor do I hold that the spirit, the philosophy, the tech- 
lology or the theology of the Middle Ages is important in 
general education. I have no desire to return to this period 
iny more than I wish to revert to antiqmty. Some books 
vritten in the Middle Ages seem to me of some consequence 
o mankind. Most Ph.D *s have never heard of them. I 
hould like to have all students read some of them. More- 
>ver, medieval scholars did have one insight; they saw that 
n order to read books you had to know how to do it. They 
developed the technics of grammar, rhetoric and logic as 
methods of reading, understanding and talking about things 
ntelligently and intelligibly I think it cannot be denied 
hat our students in the highest reaches of the umversity are 
vofully deficient in all these abilities today. They can- 
lot read, write, speak or think I do not suggest that we 
)hould attempt to introduce the trivium and quadrivium in- 
o the American college. I do say that we must try to do 
For our own students what the seven liberal arts did for 
he medieval youth. If the Middle Ages have any suggestions 
o make on this point, we should welcome them. We need 
ill the help we can get. 

I should like to remark in passing that in the Middle 
A.ges people went to universities at 13 or 14. They read 
>ooks and experienced disciplines that are regarded as far 
oo difficult for imiversity professors today Most of the great 
Dooks of the western world were written for laymen. Many 
Df them were written for very young laymen. Nothing re- 
peals so clearly the indolence and inertia into which we have 
'alien as the steady decline in the number of these books 
-ead in our schools and colleges and the steady elimination 
)f instmction in the disciplines through which they may be 
inderstood. And all this has gone on in the sacred name of 
iberalizing the curriculum. 

The curriculum I favor is not too difficult even for very 
>rdinary American students. It is difficult for the professors 
)ut not for the students And the younger the students are 
he better they like the books, because they are not old enough 
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to know that the books are too hard for them to read. Some- 
thing like the course of study I should favor is now in force 
at St. John’s College, Maryland. There an unselected group 
of indifferently prepared students are studying these books 
with tremendous enthusiasm thirty-five hours a week. They 
read last fall ten dialogues of Plato and voted to have extra 
classes so that they might read and discuss the rest of them. 
In connection widi the reading, they are going through a 
formidable course of instmction in grammar, rhetoric, logic 
and mathematics. 

The entire freshman class in Columbia is now reading 
and discussing twenty-five of the great books in philosophy 
and literature. I understand that Rushing Week at Columbia 
was a failure because the students were too interested in the 
reading to be interested in fraternities, that the books are the 
chief subject of discussion at all informal student gatherings, 
and that the only complaint comes from teachers in other 
courses who feel that their work is suffering from the ex- 
citement the books in the Humamties course arouse. For 
eight years and more I have taught these books to unselected 
pupils in our University High School and to freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors in college Not one of 
them has suggested that the books were too hard or that 
they were not worth reading. I can testify from this ex- 
perience, though not, of course, very saentifically, that stu- 
dents who can read anything thrive on these books and that 
the younger they are the more they thrive 

Those who think that this is a barren, arid program, 
remote from real life and devoid of contemporary interest 
have either never read the books or do not know how to 
teach. Or perhaps they have merely forgotten their youth. 
These books contain what the race regards as the permanent, 
abiding contributions its intellect and imagination have made. 
They deal with fundamental questions It is a mistake to 
suppose that young people are interested only in football, the 
dramatic association and the student newspaper. I think 
it could be proved that these activities have grown to their 
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present overwhelming importance in proportion as the cur- 
riculum has been denatured. Students resort to the extra- 
curriculum because the curriculum is stupid. Young people 
are interested in fundamental questions They are interested 
in great minds and great works of art. They are, of course, 
interested in the bearing of these works on the problems 
of the world today. It is, therefore, impossible to keep out 
of the discussion, even if the teacher were so fossili; 2 ed as to 
want to, the consideration of current events. But these events 
then take on meaning; the points of difference and the points 
of similarity between then and now can be presented. Think 
what a mine of references to what is now going on in the 
world is Plato’s Republic or Mill’s Essay on Liberty. If I 
had to prescribe an exclusive diet for young Americans, I 
should rather have them read books like these than gain their 
political, economic and social orientation by listening to the 
best radio commentators or absorbing the Netu York Times. 
Fortunately we do not have to make the choice; they can 
read the books and listen to the commentators and absorb 
the New York Times too. I repeat: these important agencies 
of instruction — the radio and the newspaper — and all other 
experiences of life, as a matter of fact — ^take on intelligibility 
as the student comes to understand the tradition in which he 
lives. Though we have made great advances in technology, 
so that the steam turbine of last year may not be of much 
value in understanding the steam turbine of 1939, we must 
remember that the fundamental questions today are those with 
which the Greeks were concerned; and the reason is that 
human nature has not changed. The answers that the Greeks 
gave are still the answers with which we must begin if we 
hope to give the right answer today. The answers they gave 
have affected human history so profoundly that we cannot 
approach the issue of the purpose of the state, for example, 
without unconsciously reflecting their views We may apply 
to these early thinkers the words of Cardinal Newman about 
Aristotle: ''Do not suppose, that in thus appealing to the 
ancients, I am throwing back the world two thousand years, 
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and fettering philosophy with the reasonings of paganism. 
While the world lasts, will Aristotle's doctrine on these 
matters last, for he is the oracle of nature and of truth. 
While we are men, we cannot help, to a great extent, being 
Aristotehans, for the great Master does but analy2e the 
thoughts, feelings, views, and opimons of human kind. He 
has told us the meaning of our own words and ideas, before 
we were bom. In many subject-matters, to think correctly, 
is to t hink like Aristotle; and we are his disciples whether 
we will or no, though we may not know it." Do not sup- 
pose that in thus including the ancients in my course of 
study I am excluding the modems. I do not need to make 
a case for the moderns. I do apparently need to remind you 
that the works of the ancients lie at the foundation of the 
tradition in which we live. 

Do not suppose, either, that because I have used as 
examples the great books in literature, philosophy and the 
social sciences I am ignoring natural science. The great works 
in natural science and the great experiments must be a part 
and an important part of general education. Here again I 
am not concerned with the method; I am concerned with 
the end. The student should understand the leading ideas 
in the natural sciences. Do you think he does today On 
the contrary, what he gets today is either a superficial shower 
from a survey course or professional instmction from the first 
day of the freshman year, based apparently on the notion 
that every member of the class is going to be a chemical en- 
gineer. General education is not professional education. 
The curriculum must be designed to prepare the student for 
intelligent citizenship. The type of scientific instruction that 
I received in college has no place in the kind of college I am 
proposing. As for survey courses of the usual variety, they 
have no place there either. They degenerate too easily into 
a rapid tour of all the facts known in physics, chemistry and 
biology. The basis of the scientific program should be the 
great landmarks of scientific work, the books and the experi- 
ments. 
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Neither at Columbia nor at Chicago has anybody in- 
terested in the kind of curriculum I am suggesting had the 
facilities for the kind of scientific instruction we have wanted 
to give. At St. John’s College those facilities are available 
and are now being used. It appears that between a half 
and a third of the course of study will be mathematics and 
natural science. In fact, St John’s is the only college in 
the country in which every student must take laboratory 
science for four years. 

Another problem that has disturbed those who have dis- 
cussed this issue is what books I am going to select to cram 
down the throats of the young. The answer is that if any 
reasonably intelligent person will conscientiously try to list 
the hundred most important books that have ever been 
written I will accept his list I feel safe in doing this 
because (a) the books would all be worth reading and 
(b) his list would be almost the same as mine There is, 
in fact, startling unanimity about what the good books are. 
The real question is whether they have any place m educa- 
tion. The suggestion that nobody knows what books to 
select is put forward as an alibi by those who have never 
read any that would be on anybody’s list 

Only one criticism of this program has been made which 
has seemed to me on the level. That is that students who 
cannot learn through books will not be able to learn through 
the course of study that I propose This, of course, is true. 
It is what mi^t be called a self-evident proposition. I 
suggest, however, that we employ this curriculum for students 
who can be taught to read and that we continue our efforts 
to discover methods of teaching the rest of the youthful 
population how to do it. The undisputed fact that some 
students cannot read any books should not prevent us from 
giving those who can read some the chance to read the best 
there are 

I could go on here indefinitely discussing the details of 
this program and the details of the attadcs that have been 
made on it But these would be details. The real question 
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is Which side are you on? If you beheve that the aim of 
general education is to teach students to make money; if 
you believe that the educational system should mirror the 
chaos of the world; if you think that we have nothing to 
learn from the past; if you think that the way to prepare 
students for life is to put them through little fake experi- 
ences inside or outside the classroom; if you think that edu- 
cation is information; if you believe that the whims of 
children should determine what they should study, then I 
am afraid we can never agree. If, however, you believe that 
education should train students to think so that they may 
act intelligently when they face new situations; if you regard 
it as important for them to understand the tradition in 
which they live; if you feel that the present educational 
program leaves something to be desired because of its 
**progressivism,” utilitarianism and diffusion; if you want 
to open up to the youth of America the treasures of the 
thought, imagination, and accomplishment of the past, then 
we can agree, for I shall gladly accept any course of study 
that will take us even a little way along this road 



ARISE, LET US GO HENCE" 


George B. Cutten 

President Cutten, of Colgate University, delivered this bacca- 
laureate address before his Colgate students on June 11, 1939- It is 
a typical speech for such occasions and was well adjusted in general 
conception and in details to his audience. President Cutten has 
been in wide demand as a speaker before both educational and busi- 
ness groups. His poliitcal philosophy was partly revealed m his 
Convocation Address, "Robbing the Unborn,’" given at Colgate on 
September 21, 1938 On this occasion President Cutten attacked the 
fiscal program of the present administration as one of "robbmg 
the unborn.” 

If we want to go anywhere we must start from where 
we are. Starting from where we wish we were never gets 
us where we want to be. Let us face facts about our present 
status, that is our springboard. Perhaps we can evaluate our 
present assets, in order better to plan our not too easy 
journey Many persons are too prone to excuse themselves 
today by assembling, before the mind's eye, all of their 
liabilities. We shall not find it necessary to do that — our 
liabihties will press themselves forward in an endeavor to 
discourage us, we shall encourage ourselves by emphasizing 
our assets. 

Your most valuable asset is your youth. I know that 
youth teems with indiscretions and is side-tracked by inex- 
perience, but, after all, it has its irrepressible enthusiasms, 
its adventurous schemes, and its redundant vigor, assets which 
time alone can dull, and the passing of the decades alone 
can erase. If these can be properly harnessed and skillfully 
guided, the world and its rewards are dangling before you. 
Youth seems to claim that this is its day and that while old 
fogies might have been in the way in the past, they must 

^ By permissiOQ of the author. Text supplied through the courtesy ot 
President Cutten. 
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step aside and permit triumphant youth to grasp the wheel. 
I wonder! Youth has accomplished much but its task is 
not yet finished. 

One of the greatest pieces of oratory ever delivered in 
English was spoken as long ago as 1741, when the first 
Earl of Chatham made his famous reply to Horatio Walpole. 
This belligerant passage began as follows: — *‘Sir — ^The 
atroaous crime of being a young man, which the honorable 
gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, charged upon 
me, I shall neither attempt to paliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that I may be one of those whose 
follies may cease with my youth, and not of that number 
who are ignorant in spite of experience.’* 

Pitt was thirty-two years old when he thrilled Parliament 
with these words. If this charge could be made against 
him at his age, what might have been said against his illus- 
trious son who entered Parliament at twenty-one, was 
chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three, and became 
prime minister of England at twenty-five. The astonishment 
and concern of some of the elders may be gathered from 
what actually was said when Pitt, the younger, became prime 
minister: 

”A sight to make surrounding nations stare 

A kingdom trusted to a school boy’s care.” 

Notwithstanding some indiscretions, he has been called 
England’s greatest prime minister. Earl Canning at twenty- 
eight was made under secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
and his father, George Canning, held the same ofBce when 
twenty-six. Palmerston was secretary of State for war at 
twenty-five, a position he held for twenty years imder six 
different prime ministers Gladstone entered Parliament at 
twenty-one, was first Junior Lord of the Treasury at twenty- 
three, and a month later became imder secretary of State for 
the colonies, at thirty-one he was in the cabinet. 

Some other great youths have made history. Alexander 
the Great became king when a youth of twenty; at twenty- 
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wo he gained his first great victory over the Persians; at 
wenty-three he again defeated them; at twenty-five, with 
ifty thousand soldiers, he overcame a Persian army of one 
nillion. Before his death at the age of thirty-two, he is 
aid to have wept because there were no more worlds to 
onquer. Napoleon commanded France’s army of the in- 
erior at twenty-six, and at twenty-seven the army of Italy; 
Lt twenty-eight he conquered Austria, and at thirty he was 
uler of France Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant- 
olonel on Washington’s staff at twenty, father of the Con- 
;titution at thirty, and Secretary of the Treasury at thirty-two. 
fames Wolfe was a lieutenant-colonel at twenty-three, hero 
)f Louisburg at thirty-one, and conqueror of Quebec at 
hirty-two. Clive was described by Pitt as the youth of 
wenty-seven who has done the deeds of a heaven-bom 
general. Marlborough was a French colonel at twenty-four 
ind an English colonel at twenty-eight. The youngest colonel 
>f the British Army during the Great War was Lieutenant- 
rolonel Enc McDonald of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
«rho commanded the 10th Alberta Battalion during the 
^ast year of the war, when twenty-five. 

Hyde became president of Bowdoin at twenty-seven, 
Frank P. Graves was president of the University of Wyoming 
It twenty-seven and of Washington at twenty-nine. Robert 
M. Hutchins was made secretary of Yale at twenty-four, 
lean of Yale Law School at twenty-eight, and president of 
he University of Chicago at thirty. At thirty-four, Mark 
Hopkins became president of Williams, and Clarence Little 
Df the University of Maine; at thirty-seven he was president 
3f Michigan, At thirty-five Eliot went to Harvard, White 
o Cornell, and Harper to Chicago. The famous Benjamin 
Silliman became a professor at Yale when only twenty-three. 

Among men of letters, Byron published his first volume 
Df poems at nineteen, and the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold at twenty-four; Disraeli published Viviana Gray at 
■wenty-two, Dickens published Pickwick Papers at. twenty- 
Four, and Shelley wrote Queen Mab at twenty-one. Noah 
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Webster published his spelling-book, grammar and reading- 
book at twenty-five. John T. Delane was editor of the 
London Times when only twenty-three, and Edward W. Bok 
was editor of the Ladies Home Journal at twenty-six. 

In the field of invention youth has been eminent. George 
Washington invented the air brake when twenty-two, Luther 
Burbank produced the potato which bears his name when 
twenty-two. George Eastman produced dry plates at twenty- 
six, Alexander Bell invented the telephone when twenty- 
eight, Henry Ford produced his first motor car at twenty-nine. 
Thomas Edison invented the incandescent lamp when thirty- 
two, and the Wright brothers were thirty-two and thirty-six 
when they made their first flight. 

In business we have some early examples of genius. 
Rudolph Spreddes became president of the Hawaiian Com- 
merci^ and Sugar Company at twenty-two, and put the 
plantation on a paying basis within a year. C. S. Woolworth 
established his first five and ten cent store when twenty-four. 
John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard Oil Company 
when thirty-one, and at the same age John Wanainaker 
opened his department store. The more precocious financial 
genius of recent years has been S. Parker Gilbert, who 
became agent general for reparations payments at thirty-two. 

This list of eminent youth might be greatly prolonged, 
but we refrain. I am leaving it to you to add your own 
names. Waiting for age to sharpen the wits and develop 
the necessary maturity has ever been a procrastinator's fallacy 
The age in which you live is calling for your help now 
and presenting opportunities in number far in excess of any 
past age and you cannot ask it to wait. With all the ven- 
turesome enthusiasm which your youth provides, force your- 
selves into the strife, and contribute your strength to 
accomplish the marvels which your time not only demands, 
but sorely needs. 

There are two other assets which you possess which 
should be mentioned: these are ability and training. Being 
loyal Americans, and considering the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence as our birth certificate, we have always tried to 
conform to the pattern of equality. AH persons were equal, 
to be sure, but some persons progressed more rapidly in 
school, or persevered longer in school, but we gave other 
reasons for these acts than those of inequality. They did 
not like school, or they wanted to go to work, or they 
needed the money, or they could not afford college, or they 
did not apply themselves; we were finally forced to the 
conclusion that the underlying reason was that they did not 
have the ability. 

While it seemed like the rankest heresy, we finally came 
to the conclusion that instead of all persons being equal, 
there were no two persons equal Then came the series 
of tests fostered by the exigencies of war, first those of 
general intelligence and later those measuring all kinds of 
abilities and aptitudes, stressing our dissimilarities and em- 
phasi 2 ing our differences. The biologist, who had long been 
trying to show us the effects of heredity and the results of 
mutations, was finally allowed to spe^ and to make his 
contribution; and the sociologist was also given a hearing 
and permitted to show the effects of soaal inheritance on 
the lives of men. Modern science and all forms of modem 
research have been driving us up and down the scale in- 
dicating our differences and inequalities. 

Of course, the point is that college students are a selected 
group, and that a college course is a defimte form of in- 
telligence test. WTien a boy is accepted for college he is 
thereby assured that he is superior mentally to the majority 
of his fellows That does not mean that he is superior to 
all those who have not attended college, but it does mean 
that the majority of the people of this country could not, 
with an unlimited amount of training, pass college entrance 
examinations. The ability to stay in college shows not only 
further mental ability, but is a test of the possession of 
personality traits of a superior quality. 

But this superior ability is not all — to develop this each 
one of you has devoted sixteen years to formal training in 
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school and college. Probably more than two-thirds of your 
life up to the present time has been spent in school^ — only 
a small proportion of the people of this country have had 
that advantage, so you are a doubly selected group. 

Fortunately, college has meant more to you than just so 
many studies, and the reading of certain assigned textbooks — 
much more! There has been the privilege of fine friend- 
ships and fellowships, the test of living with and among 
your fellows, the team play in your games, the individual 
responsibility of your examinations, the sharpening of wits 
in your debating, the stimulus of inspiring lecturers, and 
the fine fellowship with your professors which the College 
Plan not only permits but encourages. It is difiEicult to 
imagine how more of solid training could be crowded into 
four years, with much of it being absorbed under most 
agreeable circumstances 

It may be nature’s stem method, to permit you to know 
what particular experiences have harmed you in these years, 
rather than to be able to determine just what experiences 
have combined to change you from the callow youth of an 
entering freshman to the realization of manhood which you 
recognize in yourselves today. While your progress may 
defy analysis, your evaluation of yourself from year to year, 
or a comparative estimation of yourselves between now and 
your graduation from high school, surely shows what train- 
ing and natural development can accomplish. You leave 
these halls better endowed, better trained, and better prepared 
to meet life’s viassitudes that you have ever been before. 

Here you stand equipped with youth, ability, and train- 
ing Arise, let us go hence! Come on, let’s go! But 
where Where is hence What aim have you for your- 
selves? Are we faang a time devoid of great causes? Are 
all the great things accomphshed, and is the old world 
burned out? Is youth losing its adventurous spirit? Are 
young men of today lacking in ambition, Young men are 
heard talking about a job— any job, but is that adequate? 
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Is existence all there is to life in these days of the twentieth 
century? Are we defeated before we starts 

You have your strong, well-developed bodies, straining 
with youthful vigor, but are you content simply to be ani- 
mals? These bodies have been nourished and exercised and 
kept healthy to be the servants of human minds. You have 
your well stored and carefully disciplined minds, capable of 
guiding these bodies and applying themselves to the problems 
of life, but are these problems to be purely personal prob- 
lems, and the intellectual satisfactions to be purely the solu- 
tion of personal puzzles^ These strengths of body and mind 
must be combined m an harmonious effort to attack and 
solve the vexing problem of a still higher nature in a 
larger world. Self is not big enough for your ambitions, 
and not grand enough for your aims. 

There are two questions which intrude themselves very 
obstinately at this point. In the first place we ask. Have 
not times changed so that the problems, which were so 
insistent upon solution centuries or decades ago, have either 
been solved, or are not longer of interest^ A century ago 
we could not escape them, but what are the great causes 
today? Might it not have been possible that from the view- 
point of one living in those remote days, the problems were 
no more apparent than they are to many of us today ^ Did 
it not require the trained mind, the far seeing seer, or the 
practical genius to discover the problem in those days as 
well as to solve it? Looking back on history the problem 
did seem apparent, but did it then? 

The world has not changed much* it is still looking for 
the man to supply the minor premise That is the secret 
of progress. Everyone knows the general statement con- 
tained in the major premise, and everyone can draw the 
conclusion, but where is the genius to supply the minor 
premise. For example, everyone knew that matter is com- 
posed of small particles, but how much study and research 
and experiment was necessary and will continue to be neces- 
sary to discover that the small particles are electrons and 
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protons and positons and neutrons and other infinitesimally 
small bits which form this minute system? The minor 
premise is not complete yet, but we are working at it. You 
have learned thousands of general propositions which need 
solution, they are sticking their fingers in your eyes whichever 
way you look — ^the world is asking each one of you, "’What 
about the minor premise?” 

When life was simple, problems were simple, and solu- 
tions were correspondingly uncomplicated. But with the wide 
expansion of knowledge, and the ramifications of knowledge 
spreading into every problem and making it more intricate 
and entangled, the problem is less clear in its statement and 
less simple in its solution. Perhaps that is one reason why 
we do not recognize it more clearly as a problem. There 
never was a time in the history of the race when more 
problems are seeking solution and I believe there never was 
a time when there was a greater opportunity for the trained 
college man. You may point out the number of people on 
relief and in the number in C.CC. Camps, but that means 
only that these people are removed from competition. The 
college man witii high ideals, a determination to contribute 
to his generation, trained judgment, and persevering industry 
is the demand of the hour. He is the man who can ad- 
minister to a sick world. 

There is a second question which naturally comes to you 
at this point You say, yes, there are problems and I want 
to help solve them, but IVe already chosen my hfe*s work; 
must I give this up? Not at all, not at all! Life’s most 
important problems are solved within one’s work rather than 
outside it. The great problems of hfe are spiritual prob- 
lems, and spiritual gifts are not confined to monastenes or 
pulpits. Did not the Saviour of the world work at a car- 
penter’s bench? Suppose you say, ”Well, I expect to be a 
physician, what about that?” If your object in becoming 
a physician is to make a living out of human suflFering, 
you are bound to fail, regardless of how good a living you 
make. I wish I could get a glimpse of the book of the 
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recording angel. I’d just like to get his unbiased opinion 
of the doctors. I may be wrong, but I believe those marked 
with A pluses would not be the great aty doctors whose 
names we see in the headlines and who write learned articles 
in the scientific journals, but some unknown and imsung 
country doctor who has impressed his spiritual image upon 
a whole community No man gets so near to the people as 
the family doctor, and no one can be more helpful Have 
you been reading some of the books recently written by 
family doctors, such as, 'The Horse and Buggy Doctor”? 
Have you read Lloyd Douglas* "Disputed Passage,” then 
perhaps you know what I mean. If not, then read and 
reread Ian McLaren’s, "The Doctor of the Old School,” in 
"The Bonme Briar Bush,” and you cannot miss the point. 
There the age old problems were being solved inside of a 
profession and through its ministrations. 

Or perhaps you have decided to be a teacher, — can you 
make this significant contribution inside this profession or 
must you give it up? Perhaps I could not do better at this 
point than to tell you a story. A few years ago there died 
in Lewiston, Maine, an old man who had been a professor 
at Bates College for many years. He was followed to his 
grave by professors, students, janitors, and townspeople un- 
numbered but all with tear-stained eyes. When a young 
instructor at Bates he was oflFered a professorship in a large 
and important university which, after consideration, he de- 
clined. Some of his friends expressed surprise at his action, 
especially since his salary was so small and the proffered 
salary was comparatively so large. He replied that after 
thinking it over he deaded that he did not want to take 
all his pay in money. His reward was in his life’s being 
lived over and over again in the lives of his students, and 
a few years ago the most important feature of one Com- 
mencement was the portrayal of his life and services by some 
of his former students as a memorial of their affection and 
esteem. Don’t you catch what I mean? 
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So I might continue. Are you going into law simply 
because it provides to you the easiest way to make the best 
living? Tlien you cannot solve the world’s problems, you 
only increase them. Law presents many opportunities within 
itself to help when justice reaches above gain, and equity 
supercedes personal profit. Or perhaps you have chosen to 
be a preacher of the gospel? Preaching, as such, is terrifi- 
cally dull and deadening, but if a person instead of preaching 
has a message from God to deliver to his congregation, a 
message of help or comfort or inspiration, he then becomes 
the voice of Jehovah to a bewildered people It matters 
little what the profession or business may be if you can 
present to yourself a spiritual interpretation and recognize 
yourself as a high priest of that profession ministering to 
needy men in a needy world. Many men have started out 
with high ideals and lost them in the scramble, turning real 
success into apparent success and ending in a glorious failure. 
College men should be fired with the same glorious en- 
thusiasm for high ideals as possessed the saints and heroes 
of old. Adventure has not gone out of life and the heroes 
are not all dead. The world is still holding its crowns of 
olives before the young men; don’t you see them, and can’t 
you discover the paths which lead to them? Perhaps we 
need a new definition of the heroic but it is still there. 

I must not close without pointing to you a young man 
who lived in Gahlee Life had not been easy for him. He 
had his ideals, high ideals, which were always being mis- 
understood and frustrated. He finally came to a place where 
he saw clearly that carrying out these ideals meant death. 
This was a situation which he could only meet alone, so 
he retired to a garden to fight his lonely battle. Everyone 
had those struggles — ^should it be the easy way of failure 
or the hard road which one's ideals demand? He made 
his decision and joining his companions, said, “Arise, let us 
go hence.” Hence to him was death — ^yes, death, but hidden 
m that was life, for he became the most famous, the most 
copied, the most beloved man who ever lived. I am not 
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asking you to take your ideals unto death, but to follow 
them into hfe. Make them living, vibrating, compelling for 
yourself, and comforting, inspiring, and helpful to the 
world. 

Gentlemen of Colgate As you go out from Colgate 
tomorrow, you go deeply in debt You will be in debt to 
your parents who have sacrificed all the years of your hves, 
care and time and money, in order that you might be trained 
and prepared to live a hfe of usefulness and of worth; 
you will be in debt to this institution, to its admimstration, 
its professorial staff, its students who have been your com- 
pamons; you will be in debt to the state for its share in 
your sixteen years of educational training This combined 
debt will be heavy. I have no doubt but that you have 
failed to accomplish all which you wished and may feel that 
you are not competent to repay these debts, and probably 
that is true. All the balance of this debt may well be for- 
given if you will repay one part: the tenacious holding and 
strenuous effort to fulfil your highest ideals; parents, college, 
and state must look to you for this payment, the greatest 
contribution you can return to all three. Your parents, I 
am sure, will accept this in lieu of all they have done, your 
college will forgive a few lapses in science or classics, and 
your state will not murmur if you repay m this coin, for 
high ideals are the need of this day and the choicest specie 
in the world’s treasury Go forward then, with your feet 
on the ground, but with your heads in the rarified atmos- 
phere of your highest ideals in order that you may walk 
the golden path which leads to real victory and success. 
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JESUS’ ETHICAL MESSAGE CONFRONTS 
THE WORLDS 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the Riverside Church, New 
York City, delivered this sermon before his congregation on Sunday 
morning, February 19, 1939- The present example is to be studied 
as a sermon. Its theme, hoimletical orgam 2 ation. Biblical background 
and references, oral style, instances of audience adaptation and close 
reflection of the contemporary world situation, are among the elements 
to be noted 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr , was so impressed by the sermon that 
he had 50,000 copies of it distributed among legislators, educators, 
and business men In distributing the sermons, to which he gave 
the title "Dare We Break the Vicious Cycle of Fighting Evil with 
EviP”, he wrote "This sermon is one of the most mteresting utter- 
ances in connection with the drift of the world toward a great 
conflagration that has come to my attention." Ttme, July 3, 1939, 
calls Dr Fosdick "the most influential preacher in the United States." 

For some of us it is easier to believe in the Christian 
theology than in the Christian ethic. A generation ago many 
were saying* We cannot beheve your Christian ideas of God 
but the ethical prmaples of Jesus are the hope of the world. 
Today, however, it is the ethical principles of Jesus that are 
dif&ciilt. By the Christian ethic I mean no mere ordinary, 
humane decency, loving those who love us, but rather the 
radical, sometimes incredible, demands of Jesus that we love 
our enemies, that if smitten on one cheek we turn the other 
also or if compelled to go one mile we go two instead, that 
we do good to those who hate us and pray for those who 
despitefully use us and persecute us. There is the rub today. 

The reason for this is the extraordinary vividness with 
which a powerful temptation assails us all, the temptation 
to resist evil with evil. When on the Western prairies a 

^ Reprinted by permission of the author. Text furnished through the 
courtesy of Dr. Fosdick. 
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conflagration starts, men fight fire with fire, burning a swath 
across which the advancing flames cannot leap. What is 
thus well done in the physical world we are continually 
tempted to do in the moral world. We fight evil with evil 

In war, if one side uses poison gas, the other side may 
at first be horrified, but in the end we all succumb. It takes 
poison gas to fight poison gas If one side uses conscription, 
which is of the essence of dictatorship, the other side, being 
a democracy, at first is shocked, but in the end copies the 
technique of the enemy It takes conscription to fight con- 
scription In personal relationships we are habitually 
tempted to meet bad temper with bad temper, resentment 
with resentment, sometimes chicanery with chicanery, and in 
all this we are morally sustained because we think we are re- 
sisting evil — as, indeed, we are, but with evil At that cru- 
cial point Jesus parts company with us It is there that his 
revolutionary ethic begins 

Listen to him: "How can Satan cast out Satan Hidden 
away in the third chapter of Mark’s Gospel that searching 
question stands, summing up, I think, the essential meaning 
of Jesus’ way of life "How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
How can evil be the cure of evil? How can two wrongs 
make a right? No question could be more pertinent to our 
modem world, where today violence rises on every side, ill 
will is rampant, aggressive iniquities must be resisted by 
good men, and the temptation to fight evil with evil is al- 
most irresistible. Nevertheless, the question of Jesus haunts 
the Christian conscience and in quiet moments of insight re- 
veals a strange, uncanny common sense — How can Satan cast 
out Satan? 

In the first place, how can the viaous arcle of evil an- 
swered by more evil, answered by more evil, answered by 
more evil still, ever be broken unless, somewhere, some one 
refuses to go on with it? Watch this vicious cycle of wrong 
answering wrong. Iniquity rises, demanding that we fight 
back So, following the pattern of the natural ethic, against 
which Jesus took his revolutionary stand, we fight bitterness 
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with bitterness, hatred with hatred, violence with violence, 
evil growing in a mounting crescendo as wrong answers 
wrong. This process is afoot everywhere, from international 
relationships, where they bomb our aties and kill our women 
and children and so we bomb their cities and kill them, to 
personal relationships, where we say. He has been unjust — 
I will show him, I will pay the devil in his own coin. 

In this regard how like we human beings are to dogs! 
For one dog barks and the other barks back and the first 
barks more loudly and the second becomes more noisy still, 
in a mounting crescendo of hostility. So one man excused 
his terrier to the exasperated owner of another. ‘‘After all,'* 
he said, “the dog is only human.** 

From the time, as duldren, we fell into angry name-call- 
ing, each trying to lay his tongue to some more stinging 
epithet, we all have faced this elemental problem, and now 
that, more mature, we are more dignified, our resentment tak- 
ing a colder form but remaining still resentment quite unre- 
deemed, who does not know that vicious circle of bitterness 
answered by bitterness, answered by bitterness again It is 
the tragedy of the world! 

Shakespeare dramatized this in Romeo and Juliet, which, 
far from being a drama of romantic love alone, is first of all 
a play about a feud — ^the house of Capulet against the house 
of Montague. The first and last words of the play concern 
the feud, one house against the other, hating each other, 
meeting violence with violence, evil growing by what it feeds 
upon and two wrongs never coming out right. Remember 
Mercutio, slain in the duel and in the insight of his dying 
moment crying, “A plague o’ both your houses!** In the 
theater one sees people go out before the final scene as 
though, the love poetry being over, they thought the play 
was done. Shakespeare would have disliked that. It is the 
final scene, the climax of the play that he was driving at, 
where Capulet and Montague stand ashamed and penitent, 
their long and bitter feud stopped in midcourse by a love 
that broke the vicious circle of its hate. In that final moment 
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of the play, when a Christian might kneel as before the mys- 
tery of the cross, Capulet says, brother Montague, give 

me thy hand/* 

So Shakespeare after his own fashion dramatized what 
the Christian ethic would say, that the world’s feud can never 
end and the vicious circle of wrong answering wrong come 
to a close until, somewhere, somebody refuses to go on with 
it. Jesus meant this by his homely saymg that if a man is 
smitten on one cheek he should not smite back, starting thus 
an endless chain of retaliation. Let him try a new technique! 
Better, he would say, that one adventure on a revolutionary 
ethic and, if two blows must be given, take both rather than 
give one. Let him see if he cannot thus break the endless 
sequence of fighting evil with evil, whereby we always be- 
come the evil that we fight. 

This, of course, is what the pacifists at their best are driv- 
ing at with reference to war. The most shameful aspect of 
our present international situation, I think, is the way we ape 
the enemies we hate The dictatorships say, War' so we say, 
War' They build vast armaments, so we build vast arma- 
ments Step by step, day by day, we become their yes-men. 
They say, Dictatorial control of the nation for the sake of 
war’s efficiency! So in Washington we propose bills that 
provide on the day of war’s declaration that the nation shall 
conscript hfe, property, labor, conscience The dictatorships 
say. Let the War Department determine the foreign policy! 
So we, too, against the tradition of our people and the very 
words of our Constitution, say the same thing, and in Wash- 
ington — ^witness the proposition for the fortification of Guam 
— ^not so much the civilian representatives of the people as 
the army and the navy begin to initiate, and so ultimately to 
predetermine, our foreign policy. What apes we are' We 
copy those we hate We fight evil with evil and become the 
evil that we fight We will conquer them, we say, and so 
first of all we let them make us in their image. All this we 
do, thinking Jesus to be a visionary idealist. He is not. His 
ethic shows a more realistic insight into what is going on in 
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this modem world than does our boasted hard-headedness. 
Despite their governments, the people of all the nations in 
their hearts and homes want peace. Somewhere, sometime, 
millions of men and women must stand up and cry. We're 
through; we will not go on forever with war causing more 
war, causing more war, causing more war still. 

If some one says. But we may be compelled to go to war ! 
I ask only that the meaning of that be realistically faced. 
For in the war you say America is compelled to enter, every 
cruelty that human beings, implemented with unprecedented 
instruments, can inflict on human beings will inflicted. 
In that terrific wrestling bout no holds will be barred. The 
word **saaed" will be dropped from the human vocabulary, 
and neither child nor woman, home, church, school, honor, 
nor plighted faith will be respected. If we are the apes of 
our enemies in peace time, in war time we will be apes in- 
deed. Every cmelty they devise we will match. Every dev- 
astation they inflict on human beings we will equal. In the 
end no barbarity will be beneath us. The boys we bore in 
travail and reared in love in our homes, schools, and 
churches will become the yes-men of the enemies we fight, 
in every dastardly deed they do They will be compelled to. 
And when it is over, in a world where all agree that no one 
can really win a war, with civilization, it may be, wrecked, 
with a thousand new problems raised for every one solved 
and countless hatreds engendered for every one satisfied, I 
can think of only one factor that still will stand quite unim- 
paired: namely, the strange man of Galilee whom many call 
a visionary idealist still asking with infinite sorrow, ''How 
can Satan cast out Satan?” 

Let us take a further step and note that whether or not 
this principle of Jesus that evil is not to be fought with evil 
appeals to us, depends primarily on what it is that most of 
all we want. Do we really want to cast out Satan? Do we 
most of all desire to get rid of the evil of the worlds Multi- 
tudes of people want something else altogether — ^their own 
prestige, personal or national, their gain and profit, their 
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vengeance even or their private conquest. Of course, to such 
Jesus’ ethic is preposterous. We cannot see his meaning 
truly any more than we can see the windows of a Gothic 
cathedral until we go inside, and from within his life under- 
stand what most of all he wanted. Above all else he wanted 
to rid the world of its evil. Whatever it cost, whether it 
brought him to the cross or no, somehow to rid the world 
of its evil was his passionate desire. If that is what a man 
wants, then evil is not an instrument to use It is only in 
the light of this supreme aim and motive of Jesus that one 
can see his ethical principles as reasonable. If one wants 
most of all to cast out Satan, then an alliance with Satan is 
no means to that end. 

Translate this into personal life and its truth is clear. A 
man does a wrong to us; what do we want? It may be that 
our first impetuous desire turns to vindictiveness — an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. So one man I know of had 
an enemy For years financially he laid for him until he got 
him, sold him out, lock, stock and barrel, house and furni- 
ture, and, with a satisfaction which only the vindictive know, 
cried, "My God! but that’s conquering!” If a man wants 
that, then Jesus’ ethic is preposterous. 

When, however, a man did Jesus a wrong, Jesus felt con- 
cern for the man. There are different ways in which one 
can intimate the presence of need and none more unmistak- 
able than to be unfair, unjust, ungenerous. When a man 
does a wrong it is as though he flew unwittingly a flag of 
distress and uttered a cry for help. Evil-doing may be vari- 
ously interpreted. It may cry to us. Revenge! It may say. 
Ignore me! It may say, S.O.S. ; there is a need to be met, 
a deep want in this man’s life, an evil that by goodwill, per- 
chance, you may help to cure. So, when the Samaritan vil- 
lagers used Jesus despitefully, he was sorry for the villagers. 
When Judas betrayed him, he was heartbroken because he 
could not help Judas. It was the wrong-heartedness itself he 
wanted to get nd of, the unkindness and bitterness he wished 
to banish from the earth. When one takes the measure of 
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this supreme motive, Jesus’ ethic becomes not preposterous 
but inevitable. Satan cannot cast out Satan. 

If some one says that this ethic is risky, that it is bound 
to cost sacrifice and when used on some people is sure to fail, 

I answer, Of course it is During the last blizzard, we are 
told, a woman living on a branch of the Ohio saw a poor 
dog drifting on the ice-floes and, touched with pity, ran to 
the stream, with difficulty launched her boat, fought for two 
hours before she reached the dog and brought him safely 
back. Then he bit her and she died of rabies. There are 
human curs like that. Of all men in history, do you think 
Jesus did not know it.^ But he would say, I thinl^ Take it 
any way you will, human life is risky; you cannot avoid risk 
in life, and the salvation of the world depends on men and 
women who will take this risk, to face ill will with goodwill, 
to try to break the viaous arcle of evil’s sequence, where 
wrong answers wrong, and when two blows must be given 
to take both rather than give one. 

If we say. In certain personal relationships this ethic can 
be made to work and it was only of these individual relation- 
ships that Jesus was thinking, I suspect that shows how little 
we know about Jesus’ world. He was not tucked off in a 
forgotten corner of the earth. He lived on one of the major 
highways of the Roman Empire. Every breath of news, I 
suspect, from the Thames to the Euphrates soon or late came 
to Nazareth. He lived in a violent generation when force 
ruled the world and might made right as terribly as it does 
today. He lived in a nation seething with violent revolt. 
He dealt not only with Saduccees, compromising with Rome; 
not only with Pharisees, waiting for their supernatural Mes- 
siah to come from heaven and redeem them, but with 
Zealots, fiery, militant, revolutionary rebels, crying out for 
bloodshed to make right their heinous wrongs. This public 
situation, so dreadfully like ours, Jesus had in mind when 
he turned his back on revenge and bloodshed and based his 
ministry on imdiscourageable goodwill. 
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It was this public situation he faced in the temptation at 
the beginning of his ministry, when the devil, as it were, 
showed him all the kingdoms of the earth and said, "All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.” How perennial a temptation that is! How ter- 
ribly It assails us all today! To join forces with the devil 
to beat the devil, to fight evil with evil— ah, Christ, how did 
you resist the pressure of it in your time and how in a world 
like this do you expect us to follow you? 

Yet when in calmer moments one faces the facts, one 
wonders if he is not right. Satan cannot cast out Satan. All 
history is a running commentary on that. The means deter- 
mine the end. Everlastingly that is true — ^the means deter- 
mine the end. We of all generations should understand that 
Did we not fight a war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy? We were resisting evil. We prided ourselves on that. 
We were morally indignant against a real wrong and sacrifi- 
cially devoted to a holy cause. We would make the world 
safe for democracy. Consaiption to make the world safe for 
democracy! Poison gas, bombing of open cities, blockades 
that starved millions, to make the world safe for democracy! 
Dictatorial control of the whole nation’s hfe — even of what 
we ate and wore — ^the very suspension of the Bill of Rights, 
to make the world safe for democracy! And in the end a 
treaty, the only kind of treaty modem war can issue in — 
vengeful, selfish, cruel — to make the world safe for democ- 
racy! So we woke up to find the world less safe for democ- 
racy than it had been in generations. We discovered that 
war, being essentially totalitarian and dictatorial, cannot de- 
fend democracy, but that the means determine the end. Ah, 
Christ, you are not a visionary idealist; you are the sanest 
realist of us all. Satan cannot cast out Satan. 

Let us take a further step and note the positive power of 
this ethic when it is put to work. For it is not weak, as the 
average man thinks, but very strong. Of all ndiculous beati- 
tudes, some would say, the most incredible is the one where 
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Jesus sums this ethic up and the faith on which it is built: 
"Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 
What nonsense! says the average man. Yet would you stake 
your credit upon the opposite.? Blessed are the Hitlers for 
they shall inherit the earth! Would you? Grant him every 
temporary victory you think possible. Would you say that 
in the long run he will inherit the earth? I know no intelli- 
gent person who thinks that. All history rises up against 
that. Like children’s sand houses built upon the shore, age 
after age the tides of destiny have risen and wiped out the 
empires bmlt on force. Of all contrasts in history none could 
be more disproportionate than that between the Roman Em- 
pire on one side and Calvary’s cross upon the other. Yet 
the Roman Empire has fallen and many another empire since, 
like children’s blocks toppling in a row, but still that cross 
stands and haunts the conscience of the world. So I think 
Jesus sat many a day upon the hills above Nazareth and 
looked across the plain of Esdraelon, stretching mile after 
mile before his gaze. There the historic battles of the world 
had been fought. There the empires of the Euphrates and 
the Nile had clashed. Age after age violence had met vio- 
lence and kings and pharaohs had fallen in futility, and 
Satan had never cast out Satan yet. It was from that vision, 
not first of am ideal but of the facts, that Jesus went out, I 
think, determined, though he died for it, to introduce into 
the world a new and revolutionary ethic — ^meet ill will with 
goodwill, dare to break the vicious circle of evil answering 
evil, never fight wrong with wrong. Satan cannot cast out 
Satan. 

This does not mean that all use of force is satanic. Coer- 
cion has its proper place in life, always indicating a patho- 
logical condition but capable of salutary use in the interests 
of the whole community, as, for example, against the insane 
or the criminal. Even in such realms, however, the Christian 
ethic has been so far influential that not retaliation but cure 
and reformation have become the test and aim of intelligent 
procedure. Because one believes in municipal police one is 
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not by any logic driven, as some seem to suppose, to believe 
in war. War is a highly specialized form of force, in its 
preparations, procedures and results distinguishable from any 
other of force’s exhibitions. One may believe in the police 
and think dueling wrong; one may grant the salutary nature 
of coercion communally applied for the good of all and still 
think gladiatorial shows are unmitigated and outmoded evil. 
So one may pray and work for an ultimate international com- 
munity, in whi^ the collective security of all is the aim of 
all, and the policing of the world is the joint affair of all, 
and may still see clearly that at the present moment no war 
will mean that or anything aimed m that direction, but will 
be the old satanic, retaliatory process, motived by imperial- 
istic ambitions and waged with sadistic savagery to an end 
catastrophically evil. War is satanic and only Satan has any- 
thing to gain from it. 

However some may doubt the possibility of applying this 
principle to public affairs, how can one doubt its magisterial 
power in personal relationships^ I would almost venture to 
say that any special fineness of spirit that anybody here pos- 
sesses is his because sometime he has hved at the receiving 
end of this ethical prinaple. For there are three kinds of 
goodness in the world First, coerced goodness, where some 
one is good to us because we can require it That is not im- 
pressive Then there is deserved goodness, where we have 
been good to some one and now, quid pro quo^ so much for 
so much, he is good to us. That is not deeply impressive. 
Then there is undeserved goodness, where we have been un- 
worthy, ungenerous, unkind, unjust, and, lo ^ some one comes 
back at us with goodwill and friendlmess From the days at 
home when our parents so treated us, through all our hves, 
no force has reached so deep, laid hold so hard, lifted so 
powerfully as that. Thank God not everybody has slapped 
back at us! Thank God some people did go the second mile 
with us ! The salvation of the world depends on the multi- 
plication of people who understand and practise that adven- 
turous ethic. 
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Do not represent me as having said that it is simple to 
apply this prinaple to the world’s large affairs. It is des- 
perately difficult No one of us is wise enough to see around 
the next corner. Only as Americans this seems clear, that we 
are at the fork of the road and that either we are going to 
throw the vast influence of this nation on the side of those 
constructive forces that make for international goodwill and 
conference instead of violence or else we are in for an era 
dominated by our aping of our enemies. They make war! 
We make war! They build vast armaments! We build vast 
armaments’ They use poison gas! We use poison gas! 
They say. All restrictions off on the most brutal instincts of 
mankind! We say the same, until once more, fighting evil 
with evil until we are the evil that we fight, far from con- 
quering our enemies we let ffiem make us after their own 
image. So at long last, at the end of a ruinous era, we shall 
be facing again the question — which God grant us grace to 
face now before it is too late — "How can Satan cast out 
Satan ?” 
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The George Washington Bridge across the Hudson river 
from upper Manhattan Island to the New Jersey shore was 
until 1937 the longest smgle suspension bridge-span ever 
built But its leap of 3,500 feet across the Hudson has now 
been surpassed by the 4,200-foot span of the bridge at San 
Francisco across the Golden Gate Forty-two hundred feet 
is practically four-fifths of a mile. When the Brooklyn 
Bridge across the East river was completed fifty-five years 
ago, its span of 1,600 feet was one of the wonders of the 
nineteenth century — ^and rightly so But within the last fifty 
years two factors have combmed to make it possible to in- 
crease by more than two and a half times the length of a sus- 
pension bridge across open water. One of these is, of course, 
the greater exactness and confidence of the engineering that 
plans the bridge. The other, of which we think more espe- 
cially today, is the improvement in the quahty of the mate- 
rials available for its construction. 

A friend in Minneapolis who first aroused my own inter- 
est in these matters some months ago told me that he under- 
stood that if the George Washington Bridge had been built 
of the old ordinary steel that was the only kind available 

^ Rgprint^ from the Chrtsttan Century Pulpit. 10 no 6.132-6 June. 
1939. Text ftirnished through the courtesy of Dr Gilkey, 
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when the Brooklyn Bridge was built, it might have collapsed 
by its own weight before any trafi&c crossed it. This seemed 
to me so surprising a statement that I asked a neighbor of 
mine who m^es steel what he thought about it. His answer 
was that, not being an engineer, he could not say as to the 
possible collapse of the new bridges had they been made of 
the old steel; but he did know that the new alloy steels were 
at least twice as strong as the old ordinary steel, and that this 
had been a large factor in making possible the lengthening 
of bridges without sacrificing their carrying power. He sug- 
gested that I check the matter with the steel company which 
in its third generation still bears the name of the engineer 
who designed the Brooklyn Bridge, whose successors have 
made the steel and spun the cables for most of the great sus- 
pension bridges on the American continent ever since 

Their Chicago representative sent me an elaborate table 
giving the comparative statistics of the Brooklyn, the George 
Washington and the Golden Gate bridges. In answer to my 
question, he said he thought the suggestion that the new 
bridges might have collapsed had they been made of the old 
steel was doubtless an exaggeration; but he added that there 
could be no question that the development of the new high 
tensile alloy steels, lighter in weight, smaller in bulk, but 
stronger in carrying power, had been a main factor in mak- 
ing it possible to bridge the Hudson river and the Golden 
Gate. 

A visitor to New York can see the truth of this for him- 
self if he takes the time first to walk across the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and notes that what is massive there is the two 
granite towers and the four huge cables which they swing 
across the East river. If then he visits the George Washing- 
ton Bridge, he sees at once that what is massive there is the 
anchorage of the bridge to the solid rock on either side, at 
the heart of Manhattan Island and at the foundations of the 
New Jersey Palisades. In sharp contrast, the towers which 
soar more than 600 feet above the Hudson on either bank 
are made of skeleton steel; and the cables which they swing 
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200 feet above the river and 3,500 feet across seem, rela- 
tively to the height of the towers and the length of the 
bridge, almost as slender as a spider’s web. Lighter but 
stronger! 

Now we did not have to have these new bridges across 
the Hudson river and the Golden Gate For three centuries 
the original Dutch settlers and their successors on Manhattan 
Island made their way across the Hudson by other means 
For more than a hundred years white men and red men 
crossed the Golden Gate in boats. Of course, it is very con- 
venient to step into a motor car and whisk in a couple of 
minutes across a body of water that only yesterday required 
fifteen to thirty minutes for its crossmg; but our civilization 
would have endured and prospered without these newer 
bridges. Convenient as they are, they are not essential to out 
human future. 

In our post-war human world, however, the gaps and 
gulfs between different nations and races and classes of men 
have before our anxious eyes been widening as if by a suc- 
cession of social earthquakes. Our generation stands on the 
edge of these gulfs with the uneasy realization that unless we 
can bridge them, the future of our civilization is precarious 
The gaps that divide nation from nation and race from race 
have within our lifetime been widened and deepened by pre- 
judice, suspicion and fear. Within our own country different 
sections and groups, and what even in America we begin 
ominously to call classes, find it more difficult to understand 
one another. The critical issue for our civilization has be- 
come the social and spiritual question whether we can bridge 
these widening human gulfs 

A second spiritual problem that has become almost as 
urgent within our own lifetime is the question whether we 
can as individuals carry the increasing load of life in a time 
of insecurity and uncertainty. One of the outstanding bridge 
designers of his generation teUs his friends that he has spent 
the second half of his professional career reconstructing the 
bridges which he himself designed during its first half. The 
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reason for this is that the strains upon these earlier bridges 
have been greatly increased. Locomotives are heavier than 
they used to be, and trains longer Automobiles may not 
weigh as much individually, but there are many more of 
them; and trucks have greatly increased both in number and 
in weight Most of us have discovered in our own personal 
experience of late, the spiritual analogue to this engineering 
problem. The burden of life has been greatly increased for 
us during these last ten years of uncertainty and insecurity. 
All around us neighbors who for whatever reason have not 
''got what it takes” to carry the increasing load of life in such 
a time, crack up in physical or nerv^ous breakdown, or let 
themselves and those dependent on them down. It is not 
only the soaal problems of our troubled time that create its 
anxieties* it is the heavier burden of life itself. 

And bridges do go down. Within the memory of many 
of us, the first attempt to bridge the St. Lawrence at Quebec 
collapsed into the river before it was finished. A few weeks 
ago at the University of Virginia I talked with a member of 
the faculty who with his own eyes saw that bridge go down 
When I asked him whether the defect lay in bad design or 
bad materials, he said that both had contributed to the dis- 
aster. Since my friend in Minneapolis first got me interested 
in suspension bridges and the new steels, the bridge over the 
Niagara river, from which for forty years thousands of 
honeymooning couples have had their best view of Niagara 
Falls, went down in February 1938, under the pounding of 
ice cakes at its foundations, and it lies today a twisted mass 
of rusty wreckage at the bottom of the gorge. Is that to be 
the fate of our boasted civilization? Will spectators on the 
edge of the gorge of history centuries hence, pointing back 
to the remnants of our social structure, say of us that in spite 
of the science and education, the democracy and progress of 
which we have been so proud, our early twentieth century 
lacked something that proved essential for the bridging of 
our social divisions and the maintenance of our interdepend- 
ent life? 
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I do not know the answer to that question. I suspect that 
no hving person knows it. The point of this sermon is 
simply that if as individuals and as a generation we are to 
meet these two critical problems of our time, we must follow 
the example set us by the engineers who have bridged the 
Hudson river and the Golden Gate. We must produce a 
quality of life like these new steels: lighter in weight, smaller 
in bulk, but stronger in carrying power. 

I 

We need this, first, in our democracy. A century and 
more ago Thomas Jefferson declared that American democ- 
racy would survive and prosper just so long as America was 
a country of small farmers, each owning and operating his 
own farm But within a hundred years social forces stronger 
than his foresight or our control have carried us as a nation 
out from that prairie land of quarter-sections which seemed 
to him the native soil of democracy, into this hill country, so 
like the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, wherein our 
modern life is set. Here are deep and widening divides be- 
tween groups and classes, sections and races, to be bridged; 
and floods every now and then which threaten to sweep our 
present bridges away. Can our democracy build these indis- 
pensable bridges long enough and strong enough to span the 
gulfs and carry the loads of our stormy time? 

Our own generation has awakened within the last few 
years to a new sense of its trusteeship for the democracy 
which our fathers entrusted to us. Findmg democracy sud- 
denly under world-wide challenge and strain as it has never 
been before within our lifetime, we are easily tempted to 
think that the simple reinforcement of the old structure by 
new laws and agencies and gadgets will secure democracy 
against breakdown. The fate of the bndges at Quebec and 
Niagara may help us to realize that the mere addition of 
masses of new legislation at Washington and Springfield, 
and successive inquisitions into the patriotism of our neigh- 
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bors, will hardly suffice for such a time. Overbuilt bridges 
break down of their own weight if they are not radically re- 
constructed to carry their new loads, and built out of im- 
proved materials like the new steels. 

Democracy in America during the next generation will 
sorely need a new quality of understanding and devotion on 
the part of the generation to which this graduating class be- 
longs; an attitude and a spirit, particularly in all relations 
with races and groups and points of view other than our 
own, which have the lightness and strength of the new steels 
The best social thinking of our own time is realizing that 
democracy is not simply a form of government or an elabo- 
rate structure of political machinery: it is rather a way of life, 
carried out into all human relations. That way of life must 
be produced by individuals who have caught its spirit and 
undertaken its responsibilities. They will be the stronger 
human material out of which the social order of the better 
future must be built. 


II 

We need this, second, in our ethics. Our generation is 
discovering, when it begins to think seriously about democ- 
racy, that the issues that undergird democracy reach out and 
down into ethical questions that concern the relation of men 
to their fellows, and of all social groups to other groups. 
The complacent optimism of the pre-war generation, with its 
naive confidence in human nature and social progress, took 
it for granted that these issues were simple and easy, that 
man could jump the gaps that separate him from the good 
hfe and the better world, as boys jump brooks with a nm 
and a leap. But our post-war generation, realizmg the deep 
gulfs within human nature itself that divide its ideals from 
its achievements, and the wide chasms between what Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has called "moral man and immoral society,” 
stands a bit breathless on the edge of deeper ethical issues 
and ethical tasks than its lighthearted predecessors realized. 
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If for a moment we look back across the long history of 
man's attempt to reach the good life and build his social 
ideals into actuahties, we cannot miss the fact that over and 
over again he has tried to do this by adding rule to rule and 
ban to ban, in a legahstic code that became at last so top- 
heavy that finally it collapsed by its own weight The Hin- 
dus did this long ago, and the Jews in their time; our own 
Puritan forefathers tried it yet once more. But each time the 
same thing happened. Sometimes through the sheer over- 
weight of its elaborate legalism, but more often through a 
change in the traffic of life itself that put upon the old codes 
burdens they could not carry, the whole structure went down. 
Something hke that has been happening in our own time to 
those whose sense of right and wrong has been built chiefly 
of traditional rules and prohibitions. No need to tell a 
student audience how many such crackups and breakdowns in 
conventional morality have been and still are happenmg all 
about us. There are those in every college community who 
in such a time toss their hats into the air and shout, '^Hurrah ! 
the rules are off, and we can do as we please. There is 
neither right nor wrong any longer to bother about." It is 
worth noting that the attitude which stops with emancipation 
and irresponsibility as the last word on the edge of a great 
gulf, never yet built a bridge to the other side — and never 
will! 

It is still more worth noting that these very periods of 
breakdown in traditional and conventional morality have 
often been those in which great ethical pioneers have led 
humanity forward to something deeper and better than the 
old codes. It was in such a time that the prophet Amos said 
to his contemporaries, "Let justice roll down as rivers, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream." It was in such a time 
that a greater than Amos said to his friends, "Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and the Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven." The scnbes and Pharisees were the rule-makers 
^nd the code-builders of their time — jind their legalisms cpl- 
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lapsed long ago. But Jesus gave men through the way of 
life which he himself put into practice an attitude and a 
spirit lighter and smaller but stronger than any code; out of 
that way of life the bridges into a better world must be built. 

Aldous Huxley’s Ends md Means is a modern application 
of that same insight, calling upon the individual and the 
small group to develop the 'love and awareness” which are 
the "primary virtues” for an interdependent world like ours. 
Jesus* saying m the Sermon on the Mount is therefore the 
natural text for this baccalaureate sermon, addressed with 
new urgency to a generation that has to build bridges into 
a better world: "Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and the Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Ill 

We need this, finally, in our religion. Our generation 
begins to reah2e that the deeper issues of democracy reach 
down through ethics into religion What kind of universe 
is this^ What are the enduring values it produces and pre- 
serves.^ In the pre-war days of confidence when, to borrow 
Norman Thomas* happy figure, we took it for granted that 
progress was a ramp on which humanity had only to keep 
moving in order to keep rising, we can see now that it was 
little wonder that men’s sense of need for religion tended to 
lessen But we shall not understand the newer and deeper 
religious trends of our own time until we realize that man- 
kind today is catching its breath on the edge of a chasm like 
the Grand Canyon in its breadth and depth, and is asking 
whether its social hopes and faiths lie forever beyond its 
reach on that other shore. Rehgion within our own lifetime 
has recovered the sense of this great gulf between the 
achievements of man and the purposes of God ; and we shall 
not ourselves understand some of its most characteristic as- 
pects until our own awareness of that gulf is awakened. 
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The effort of religion to bridge that gulf has often in 
human history taken the form of the elaboration of dogmas 
into a more and more complicated creed. And in religion 
with Its creed-building, as in ethics with its code-making, the 
historical result has usually been the same. Sometimes 
through the sheer overbuilding of the dogmatic structure, but 
more often through some change in the traffic of human life 
itself, that put on it burdens which it could not sustain, the 
old creed went down. The sound of such theological crack- 
ups and breakdowns is a familiar one in every student com- 
munity. Many of you Semors must have heard it often 
among your classmates — ^and very likely within yourselves! 
In most college communities there are some students and pro- 
fessors who in such a case are disposed to throw their hats 
into the air, saying, “Hurrah! Religion is through, and we 
need not bother about it any more.” It is worth noting, 
again, that this attitude whidi stops emancipation and irre- 
sponsibility has no more bridged the gulf which religion 
senses between man and God, or solved the problem of 
man's relation to his universe and of the relation of our own 
generation to history and the future, than the same attitude 
would ever have bridged the Hudson river or the Golden 
Gate. 

It is further worth noting that these same periods of 
theological breakdown have often been periods of great ad- 
vance for intelligent and vital religion. It was in such a time 
that the prophet Micah said to his fellows, ”What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.^” There is a religion lighter 
in Its dogmatic structure, and smaller in its ecclesiastical bulk, 
but stronger in its ethical and spiritual carrying power. And 
a greater than Micah told his contemporaries in another pe- 
riod of collapsing creeds, that the whole law was fulfilled in 
love to man and love to God. There it is again: lighter, but 
stronger. 

It is also worth noting, in a time when some current 
theologies are telling us that God is maccessible to our 
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human outreach, upon another shore to which we cannot 
make our way, and when some current philosophies are 
telling us that man stands alone in the universe upon this 
shore of our human experience and limitations, with Nothing 
Beyond in which to put faith or hope — ^that the Christian 
faith in God and in man is anchored, like the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, on both sides. The Christian religion assures 
us that in spite of man’s folly and greed and sin, God is 
never beyond our human outreach when we seek him with 
all our hearts. It assures us likewise that in spite of our 
human failures, there are in us capacities and values about 
which God cares so much that he will not let us go. Our 
Christian faith is, therefore, anchored not in man alone on 
this side of our human experience, nor yet m God alone 
on the other side: but in their hope and faith and love each 
for the other. 

The difficulty is, of course, if we are honest with our- 
selves and with one another, that we have not got "what 
it takes” to hve in times like these. But we who live in 
Chicago see every night upon our southeastern sky a parable 
of encouragement, which I should like to leave with you 
finally, to be remembered whenever the sky looks dark and 
the horizon lurid. After every sunset, when the steel mills 
are running in South Chicago and Gary, we can see in the 
southeast, against the blackness, the flares of furnaces heated 
seven times hotter than furnaces were ever heated before. 
How like the dark and lurid times in which our life is 
cast! But out of those same furnaces come the new steels. 

These steels are not found in nature You cannot dig 
them up ready-made in the Mesaba range or the Pennsylvania 
mountains. But the makings of them are among the com- 
monest metals in nature. The iron ore which provides their 
chief ingredient comes aboard ore ships down Lake Michi- 
gan, red with rust and full of sand and slag and stone. 
How like our human nature with its weaknesses and imper- 
fections! That human nature, as we ourselves start out on 
the voyage of life with it, does not provide us ready-made 
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"what it talces*’ to live in times hke these. But it does pro- 
vide us with the "makings.** 

The new steels are not a simple product; they are an 
alloy with many ingedients, some common and some rare. 
When men rise to tell us that all our age needs is better 
education, or more intelligence, or a different social order, 
or a new administration in Washington — or any other of 
the panaceas offered for our problems — I am reminded of 
the new steels. It will take most and possibly all of these 
things in combination Into that combination must enter 
more intelligence, and better education, and a better social 
order — ^but into it must enter also personal awareness, imagi- 
nation, sympathy, good will, courage, patience, faith, hope, 
love. So, at least, the new steels have come into being! 

Once upon a time there was a man whose name has 
become synonymous with misfortune. Our younger genera- 
tion is not so familiar with the great drama of his sufferings 
and perplexities that is one of the noblest books of the Old 
Testament, as were some earlier generations, and that is 
our loss, both literary and spiritual In the twenty-third 
chapter of the book that bears his name, Job lifts his sorely 
tned faith to his Creator: "When he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as goldJ^ 

Our generation — and especially our younger generation 
— ^would never have had the nerve to say that. We know 
only too well that we are not made of any such precious 
metal. Our prayer would be a simpler and a humbler one; 
"WTaen he hath tried us, may we come forth as steeV^ 



LIBERTY AND THE REPUBLIC" 


Fulton J. Sheen 

This sermon, the eighth in a senes of sixteen addresses entitled 
Freedom, was delivered m the Catholic Hour on February 19, 1939, 
by Right Rev. Msgr Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University 
of America. The Catholic Hour, initiated in 1930 by the National 
Broadcastmg Company, was sponsored by the National Council of 
Catholic Men Father Sheen was the first speaker on this program 
and has contributed a series of sermons each year smce The Catholic 
World wrote editorially concerning him: *'By his radio sermons and 
by his books, as well as by his lectures in this country and abroad, 
Msgr Sheen has become one of the best known priests in the English 
speaking world.” (Cathohc World, 139: p 619- August, 1934.) 

Patriotism is rapidly becoming a lost virtue; too many 
of our citizens think of freedom only as the right to make 
a speech; of tolerance only as indifference to right and 
wrong; of hberalism only as the surrender of tradition, con- 
stitutions, and the value of a person; and of democracy as 
only the catchword with which to involve American interests 
in international brigandry. 

Love of country needs once more to be revived, otherwise 
we shall perish for no other crime than because we refused 
to love Patriotism has a negative aspect and a positive 
aspect and one cannot be divorced from the other. Nega- 
tively, patriotism implies for us strong opposition to all 
anti-American activities; positively, patriotism requires that 
we be so grateful to God for the blessings that we enjoy 
in America that we dedicate our lives to preserve those 
blessings to the end. 

From the first point of view, if we are to maintam 
Americanism, we must remember that there are not two, 
but three anti-American ideologies: Communism, Nazism 

^ By permission of the author. The text was furnished throng the courtesy 
of Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
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and Fascism. The distinction between the three to an Amer- 
ican is like the distinction between theft, burglary, and 
larceny. Every true American knows that he cannot be 
pro-Commumst, or pro-Nazi, or pro-Fascist without being 
anti- American But the problem is. how to know whether 
an organization is Communist, Fascist, or Nazi.^ The answer 
is very simple: a truly American organization is opposed to 
all three. Hence any organization which condemns one 
without condemning the others is, to say the least, suspect. 

If a given organization, parading as patriotic and peace- 
loving, is not a stooge for the Nazi, Fasast or Communist 
powers, then let it be patriotic enough to condemn all anti- 
American activities, if it says it is immoral for Mussolini 
to set up a Fasast state in Abyssima, and it is immoral for 
Hitler to set up a Nazi state in Austria, then let it also 
admit that it is immoral for Stalin to set up a Soviet state 
in America. Only those who condemn persecution and 
tyranny irrespective of where they find it have any moral 
right to be heard. 

The Communist tactics in the Umted States can be made 
clear by a parable. One day a dozen rats got into a house 
and ate cheese, meat, ham, and crackers. The housewife set 
traps and caught six of the rats. The other six remaimng 
rats organized a popular front with a rat trap salesman and 
told him to tell the lady of the house that her greatest danger 
was not rats but bed-bugs; another popular front was organ- 
ized with professors, who told the housewife that statistics 
proved that 60% of children in the village of Padaowski 
lost their fingers in rat traps in one year; finally the rats 
organized a popular front with some sentimentally inclined 
social leaders who told the housewife that by using rat-traps 
she was guilty of the reactionary crime of **rat-baiting ” The 
poor housewife, so overcome by such influential nit-wits, 
gave up the use of rat-traps entirely — and now the rats run 
the pantry. 

The moral is obvious. Communism creates the bogey of 
Fascism in order that it may work unmolested, as Fascism 
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creates the bogey of Communism. Which comes first? His- 
torically, Communism comes first, as it did in Italy, in 
Germany. There would be no Mussolini or Hitler in the 
world today if there had been no Communism, just as there 
would be no rat-traps if there were no rats. If Americans 
want to keep Fasasm out of America, and we all do, then 
the best thing for us to do is to keep out Communism which 
generates it by force of reaction. To this end 18 govern- 
ments in Europe have outlawed the Commumst party. Both 
Fascism and Commumsm are founded on the bogey of fear 
— one on the fear of the *'Red terror” the other on the fear 
of Fascism. Whether or not we fall prey to either depends 
upon our gulhbility; and, curiously enough, those who have 
been most taken in by the Communist propaganda in the 
United States are not the workers, or the poor, but the 
''intelligentsia,” that is, those who think they know but do 
not know that they don’t. It is easier to get a university 
professor to join a Communist front organization than it 
is to get an tmemployed father. We are supposed to be an 
alert and intelligent people, but the Communist front organi- 
zations prove that many Americans can be taken in hook, 
line, and sinker and maneuvered not only into defending 
Communist interests throughout the world but also into 
assisting them to aeate the situation they desire for the 
successful culmination of their revolutionary strategy. 

To all United Fronts of Nazism, Fasasm, and Com- 
mumsm let ring in patriotic hearts the language of the 
President of the United States. "If another form of govern- 
ment can present a United Front in its attacks on democracy, 
the attack must be met by democracy. Such a democracy 
can and must exist in the United States.” To all these 
propagandists we say: If you believe that Communism, 
Nazism, and Fascism are better than Americanism, then go 
back to Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini; if you do not, then 
for the love of God’s truth, stop propagandizing about them 
and let us live in peace! 
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But patriotism is not just a negation of anti-American 
activities; it is above all the affirmation of a love of country 
as a reflection of our love of God, When the roof leaks 
the householder may become so concerned with its repair 
as to forget the happiness of himself and his family under 
that roof. So it is with America. Because our national 
structure has such economic leaks as unemployment and dust 
storms we are apt to concentrate so much on their repair 
as to forget the joys of hving in the house called America. 
It IS about time we stopped talking about our aches and pains 
and began to think of the happiness of being Americans. 

Consider some of the blessings that we in the United 
States enjoy. Economically we are better oflF than any nation 
in the world. The laboring man m the United States has 
a right to strike in protest against unjust wages, hours, and 
working conditions. Russia forbids the strike under Article 
131 , classifying it as sabotage for which death is often the 
penalty. The Italian Law of April 3, 1926, the German 
Labor Act of January 1934, agrees with Russia in the refusal 
to grant the worker this basic right. In Italy the per capita 
bank deposit is $47.; in Germany $89.; in Russia $9.50; 
in America $423 In Italy there are 30 gallons of milk 
available per person, per year; in Russia 35; and in the 
United States 95. In Italy there are available in units of 
electricity 275 kilowat hours per person; in Germany 550; 
in Russia 190; in the United States 900. If the people in 
those countries packed up and moved by auto tomorrow, 
how many would have to walk^ In Italy, for one that 
would ride, twenty would walk; in Germany for one that 
would ride, ten would walk; m Russia for one that would 
ride, 150 would walk; and in the United States there are 
enough cars for all to ride. In Italy there is one telephone 
for every 120 people; in Germany one for every 20; in 
Russia one for every 280; and in the United States one 
for every ten. 

Politically we have much to be thankful for. Note the 
difference between American and the Totalitarian regimes: 
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Here in America, man is the source of rights; in Italy the 
state is the source, in Russia the class, and in Germany the 
race Here the state exists for man, there man exists for 
the state. Here the state recognizes mahenable human rights; 
there the state grants them — and since it gives man rights 
it can also take them away. Here the Government is distinct 
from the Party; there the Government ts the Party, which, 
means there is no right of dissent. Here freedom resides 
in man; there freedom resides in the collectivity — in the race 
as m Germany, in the nation as in Italy, and in the class 
as in Russia. Here a man can render to God the things 
that are God’s, and to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
There, they say, even God derives His existence and authority 
from Caesar. Here a Communist or Nazi or Fascist may 
attack the government openly or undermine it from within; 
there they would be shot for the same offense. Here even 
the anti-American survives; there only the servile exist. Here 
the moral conscience exists independently of the state con- 
science; there the moral conscience is abolished for the 
collective conscience Here a man has personal value apart 
from the mass; there he is a drop of blood in a race or a 
cog in a machine or a soldier in an army. For this blessing 
above all others we should get down on our knees every day 
and thank God we are Americans. 

We should be thankful also for our religious blessings 
and the right to adore God according to the dictates of our 
conscience A democracy cannot survive without religion. 
Once It surrenders a belief in God as the source of right 
as our Declaration of Independence affirms, then the state 
sets itself up as a source of rights and liberties. But if the 
state gives rights, then the state can take them away, and 
that IS the end of democracy. So true is this that Russia, 
which has outlawed God, has also outlawed inalienable 
human rights, with Germany a close second. These states 
know they cannot possess man body and soul until they 
dispossess religion which says the soul belongs not to the 
state, but to man and to God. It might be well to mention 
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here that the grave danger facing civili 2 ation is the possible 
future union of Germany and Russia. Their political ideo- 
logies are somewhat different, though not very, for Germany 
is like a half-cooked beefsteak, brown on the outside but red 
on the inside. They have this in common, they both hate 
religion. That hate is so basic that it dwarfs other differ- 
ences of a political or economic character Let not this be 
thought an idle fear. It has happened before Pilate and 
Herod were mortal enemies until they could both condemn 
the torn and bleeding Christ, so Hitler and Stalin who are 
enemies now may yet embrace and unite for the same unholy 
cause to drive God from the earth He has made. The 
elements of a battle between brotherhood m God and com- 
radeship in anti-God already exist in germ in the present 
world situation. When it comes then shall the loyalties of 
men be tested; then shall men feel in their hearts the deep 
and hidden thrill of what is only now a catchword* 'Tor 
God and country ” There is no escaping this truth and let 
us deeply engrave it in our minds: The denial of the soul 
is the beginning of all tyranny and dictatorship. 

But religion is necessary for still another reason A 
democracy assumes that citizens will always be for justice, 
righteousness, and virtue, and that in exercising the right of 
suffrage, citizens will always choose good men and good 
policies, and never bad men and evil policies. Justice, 
righteousness and virtue are inseparable from a conscience 
and a consaence is inseparable from a moral law, and a 
moral law is inseparable from a Law Maker whose nature 
is Goodness. Let religion die out of the hearts of citizens 
and the virtues essential for democracy die with it. What 
then^ Then democracy will mean the right to choose what 
is wicked and immoral; then right will mean not what is 
truly right but only what is popular. With all our talk 
about democracy let us not forget that it is possible for a 
democracy to vote itself out of democracy. The result of 
such surrender of religion and abandonment to popular fronts 
of foreign ideologies will be chaos and enthroned injustice. 
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To restore some kind of order the state will then have to 
impose its own idea of religion on the people, and that is 
the beginning of tyranny. The non-religious state becomes 
the anti-religious state; the anti-religious state becomes the 
persecuting state 

Let us not forget that there are two kinds of tyrannies: 
not only the tyranny of the minority, as in Russia where 
only 2% of the population belong to the Communist Party 
and control the other 98%, but also the tyranny of the 
majority One can be just as bad as the other. A democracy 
that loses religion can be just as intolerant to its minorities 
as a dictatorship which loses religion. Only so long as men 
love justice will they be just; let devotion to a class, or 
a party ideology, or a false hberalism become the substitute 
for justice, and you surrender the belief in the sovereign, 
inalienable rights of man, which are the foundation of the 
American republic. 

It is in religious education, whether it be Jewish, Protes- 
tant, or Catholic, that the hope of America lies, for religion 
and the rights of men go hand in hand Religion and 
tyranny grow in inverse ratio The anti-religious states 
are the anti-human states. Man will always have an object 
of worship, and if he forgets the true God someone will 
forge him a new deity either of the race, or the nation, or 
the class. Nabuchodonosor of old not only demanded that 
his statue be adored, but that at a given signal the adora- 
tions of other gods should cease. Modern Nabuchodonosors 
in Germany and Russia have trumpeted the same command: 
''Render unto Caesar even the things that are God’s.” May 
we resist that philosophy and keep both our religion and 
our republic so that free men may always have the full 
right proclaimed by Our Lord to "render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” 

The decline of patriotism in America is due to a decline 
of religion. As men cease to love God, they also cease to 
love their neighbor. No one proves this better than Matthew, 
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the author of the Erst Gospel. He was at one tune as 
unpatriotic a citi 2 en as ever lived: his land was over-run 
by a foreign power, his fellow-citizens lost many of their 
civil and political rights — and yet he welcomed the foreign 
power to his bosom for the basest of all motives, financial 
booty. He became a publican, that is a collector for the 
Romans, thus not only selling out his countrymen, but even 
filching them to enrich himself by becommg subject to the 
invaders. One day while collecting his taxes and counting 
his profits. Our Divine Savior passed by. **Come, follow 
Me/* He said to Matthew, and Matthew with no other prom- 
ise than a peace which shown in the Divine Countenance 
became an apostle, an evangelist, and a martyr. He became 
more than ^at — ^the greatest patriot in the Gospels. His 
Gospel might be called the Gospel of Patriotism. Tireless 
he becomes in unfolding the glories of his people, the 
traditions of his land, and the prophecies of its spiritual 
triumphs. Time and time again he goes bade to the past, 
turns over the pages of Isaias, Jeremias, Micheas, David, 
and the Kings; ninety-nine times to be exact, he quotes from 
the glorious pages of his people, and crowns it all with the 
thrilling message. You are a great people! From Israel 
comes the Savior, from our douds comes the Messias; from 
our earth the Redeemer. Hail! Christ is your king 

He became a patriot because he found his God. May 
we all go and do hkewise. 
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Education; Economic Reconstruction; 
Increasing the Powers of the President; 
Socialized Medicine; Freer Trade; Prob- 
lem of State Liquor Control. 


Vol XDC. 1932-1933. 

Limitation by Law of Gifts, Incomes 
and Inheritance; Property Taxation for 
State and Local Revenue; Bntish System 
of Radio Control; Safety-Responsibility 
tary Domestic Allotment Plan; Federal 
Regulation of Electric Power Utilities, 
Dictatorship Versus Democracy; Capital- 
ism Has Broken Down; Peace ts Impos- 
sible Under Capitalism; Stimsoii Doctnne 
of Non-recognition of Temtory Acquired 
Thru Violation of Treaties. 


Vol XVm. 1931-1932. 

Russian and Amencan Civilizations; 
Control of Production and Distnbution 
m Major Basic Industnes, Wage Cut- 
ting and Business Recovery; Capitalism 
on Tnal; Intervention in Ae Canb- 
bean: Industnalism vs. A^rianism for 
the South: Recognition of Russia; Cen- 
tralized Control of Industiy; Cancel- 
lation of International War Debts (two 
debates) 

Vol XVn. 1930-1931. 

The Young Plan; Dominion Status for 
India, Amteunsm vs. Professionalism 
m College Sports; toeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment: Tne Machine Age; 
Free Trade; Reforestatum of Farm 
Lands; Compulsory Unemployment In- 
surance. 

Vol XVL 1929-1930. 

Foreign Debts and Tariff; Cham Store 
System; Arbitration of International 
Dilutes; Complete Dtsarmamenu Onr 
tano System of liquor Ckmtrol; Censor- 
ship; Higher Education for EBcratioual 
Students Only; Cotsworih Thirteen 
Month Calendar; Oriental vs. Western 

CivilizftbfltL 



